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PUBLIC UTILITIES. 


WHICH IS ADDED THE RETURN ORDERED BY THE EEGIS; 
_ LATIVE ASSEMBLY ON 12 JUNE, 1903, OF THE REPRO- 
~~ DUCTIVE UNDERTAKINGS OPERATED BY — 

oy) Cares MUNICIPALITIES IN ONTARIO. 
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WARWICK BRO’S & RUTTER, Printers 
| TORONTO: 





PROVINCE OF ONTARIO, 





Lixtracts from the Journals of the Legislative Assembly relating to the Appointment of 
a Select Committee on Municipal Trading or Municipal Ownership or Opera- 
tion of Public Utiltties. 


TUESDAY, 12th May, 1903. 


On motion of Mr. Gibson, seconded by Mr. Harcourt, 

Resolved, That a Select Committee of Five Members of the House be appointed 
‘for the purpose of selecting reports of Committees on Commissions or other 
-authorities on the subject of Municipal Trading or Municipal Ownership or opera- 
‘tion of Public Utilities, as well as other useful deliverances of authoritative weight 
‘on these subjects, both favoring and opposing any of these systems and generally 
‘such materials as the Committee may select, and that the selections made by the 
Committee be printed and distributed to the members of the House in pamphlet 
‘form and that the Committee, if necessary, have power to sit and act after the close 
-of the present Session and that publication of the material selected be carried out 


without necessity of previous report to this House. 


TUESDAY, 19th May, 1903. 


On motion of Mr. Gibson, seconded by Mr. Harcourt, 

Resolved, That the Committee under Resolution respecting Municipal Owner- 
ship and Municipal Trading, be composed of Messieurs Gibson, Pattullo, Graham, 
Preston (Brant), Crawford, Hendrie and Murphy, and that such Committee have 
power to engage the services of a Secretary and incur such expenditure as may be 


necessary in procuring suitable material for publication. 
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LEGISLATIVE LIBRARY, 
TORONTO, Sept., 1903. 


Hon. J. M. Gisson, Chairman of the Select Committee on Public Utilities : 


Dear Sir,—As directed by the Committee, I have prepared and I herewith» 
submit an epitome of the periodical and other literature produced within the last 
few years on the subject of the municipal or other ownership of public or quasi 
public utilities. It will be observed, by the bibliography at the commencement of” 
the matter, that there is no lack of material—on the contrary there is an almost 
overwhelming mass of information at hand. It has been found difficult to give a 
fair representation of all sides of the question within reasonable limits. In fact, iff 
an attempt had been made to traverse the whole of the field it would have been: 
impossible to have given within handy space any adequate idea of the extent of 
the controversy which has raged about Municipal Ownership on both sides of the 
Atlantic. It was only by excluding from the field such questions as do not yet 
possess practical interest here that the abstract of the discussion was reduced to- 
its dimensions as now presented. Among such excluded questions are Housing” 
of the Working Classes, Public Abattoirs. Municipal Bakeries, Bathhouses, 
Orchestras, and Lodging-houses ; ‘Municipal Insurance against Non-employment, 
Municipal Fire and Life Insurance, Municipal Printing Plants, Pawnshops, Dairies, 
Theatres, Homes for the Poor, Coffins, etc. The list might be extended to great. 
length, and each of the subjects appears to be a burning question somewhere. 

The extracts given below will be found to relate principally to the municipal 
or other ownership of water, gas, electric light and power plants, and street trans- 
portation. There are not many articles bearing directly on the question of the- 
municipal supply of electric or other power. 

I have endeavored to give as nearly as possible an equal quantity of the argu- 
ments on each and every side of the controversy. I have done this without any 
regard to the quantity or quality of the material available on each side, and I 
should like to be understood as distinctly refraining from any attempt to decide 
whether the mass of material on hand is preponderatingly for or against the prin-. 
ciple of municipal ownership. It is likely enough that the advocates of either side: 
will be surprised to learn the strength of the arguments, the weight of the stat-- 
istics and the depth of the feeling on the other side. 


I am indebted to the able bibliographers of ‘“ Municipal Affairs” for the titles. 


of articles in some of the magazines not possessed by the Legislative Library.. 
Unfortunately a great many of the magazines quoted in that publication are since: 
dead, but I have allowed the citations to stand trusting that the back numbers; 
may yet be obtained, or may be found in other Libraries. 


Respectfully, 


“AVERN PARDOE, 
Secretary of the Committee. 
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MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP AND MUNICIPAL CONTROL 
“OF PUBLIC UTILITIES. 


REFERENCES TO BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, ARTICLES, ETC., ON THE 
or SUBJECT. 


[Nearly all the books referred to are in the Legislative Library. As to the maga- 
-sines quoted below, nearly the whole of those which are yet living are in the Legtsla- 
tive Library, but it 7s an unfortunate fact that the mortality rate among periodicals 
devoted to Soctal Reform ts exceedingly heavy, and therefore much excellent material 
ts practically Jost. | 


Baker, C. W. Monopolies and the People. 
New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1899. 


Bemis, HE. W. Private and Municipal 
.Ownership of Gas Works, Waterworks 
and Hlectric Lighting and Fower 
Plants. Part I. of Tenth Annual Re- 
port of Bureau of Labour Statistics of 
Illinois, 1898. 


Bemis, E. W.. Municipal Monopolies. 
New York, T. Y. Crowell & Co., 1899. 


‘Bolen, G. L. Plain Facts as to the Trusts 
and Tariff, with Chapters on the Rail- 
road Problem and Municipal Monopolies. 
New York, Macmillans, 1902. 


Clow, Comparative Study of the Adminis- 
tration of City Finances in the United 
States. (Proceedings of American Econ- 
omic Association, third series, vol. II., 
No. 4.) New York, Macmillans, 1901. 


“Coler, B.°* S. Municipal 
New York, Appletons, 1900. 


Government. 


Commons, Social Reform and the Church. 
‘New York, T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


‘Cook. Corporation Problems. New York. 
- Putnams. 
Corporations and the Public Welfare. 


Addresses at the Fourth Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Sciences. Philadelphia, 
1900. 

Davies, Cost of Municipal Trading. Lon- 
don, 1899. 

‘Ely, R. T. Monopolies and Trusts. 
York, Macmillans, 1900. 


Eaton, D. B. Government of Municipal- 
ities. Macmillans, 1899. 


‘Fabian Tracts. Published by the Fabian 
Society, from 1884 to 1899, gathered into 
two volumes. London, 1884-1899. 


‘Fabian Essays in Socialism, by G. Bern- 
ard Shaw, Sidney Webb, Wm. Clarke, 
Sydney Olivier, Annie Besant, Graham 
Wallas and Hubert Bland. Edited by 
‘G. Bernard Shaw. London, 1889. 


New 
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Fairlie, J. A. Municipal Administration. 
New York, Macmillians, 1901. 


Foote, A. R. Municipal Public Service 
Industries. Chicago, The Other Side 
Publishing Co., 1899. 

Foote & Everett, Law of Incorporated 
Companies Operating Under Municipat 
Franchises. Cincinnati, 1892. 

Francisco, M. J. Municipai Ownership, 
Municipalities v. Private Corporations, 


Political and Business Management 
Compared. Rutland, Vt., Francisco & 
Co., 1900. 


Gareke, Manual of Electrical Undertak- 


ings and Directory of Officials. London, 
1901. Sixth edition. 
Goodnow, Municipal Problems. New 


York, Macmillans, 1897. 


Gomme. Lectures on the Principles of 
Local Government. Westminster, Arch. 
Constable & Co., 1897. 

Haw, G. ‘To-day’s Work: Municipal 
Government the Hope of Democracy. 
London, The Clarion Newspaper Co., 
1901. 

Holt, H. Talks on Civics. New York, 
Macmillans, 1901. 


Illinois Bureau of Labor Statistics. Tenth 
Biennial Report, 1898. Springfield, Ill., 
1899. Part I. relates to results of Muni- 
cipal and Private Ownership of light and 
and power plants and waterworks. 

Lie Rossignol, J. E. Monopolies, Past and 
Present. New York, T. Y. Crowell & 
Co., 1901. 

Macpherson, F. H., Municipal Account- 
ing. Detroit, Bookkeeper Publishing 
Co., 1901. 


Proceedings of the National Convention 
on Municipal Ownership and Public 
Franchises at New York, February, 1903. 
In vol. 6, No. 4, of “Municipal Affairs.” 

A Municipal Programme, New York. 
Published for the National Municipal 
League by The Macmillan Co., 1900. 


Municipal Trading. Report from the Joint 
Select Committee of the House of Lords 
and House of Commons, together with 
Proceedings of the Committee, Evidence, 
etc. London, 1900. 


Municipal Trading. Report from the Se- 
lect Committee appointed in succession 
to the Committee named in the preced- 
ing paragraph. London, 1908. 


Municipal Year Book, 1902. M. N. Baker. 
New York, Engineering News Co. 

Municipal Year Books of the United 
Kingdom. Edited by R. Donald. lLon- 
don, 1898, 1899, 1900, 1901, 1902, 1903, 


Municipalization in ‘tthe United States. 
Fourteenth Annual Report of the U. 8S. 
Commissioner of Labour. Water, gas 
and Electric Light Plants under Private 
and Municipal Ownership. Washington, 
1900. 

National Municipal League. Proceedings 
of Second National Conference for Good 
City Government at Minneapolis, 18M, 
and of the National Municipal League 
and of the third National Conference for 
Good City Government at Cleveland, 
1895. Philadelphia, 1895. 


Proceedings of the Conferences for Good 
City Government at Baltimore, 1896; at 
Louisville, 1897; at Indianapolis, 1898; at 
Columbus, 1899; at Milwaukee, 1900; at 
Rochester, 1901; at Boston, 1902. 


Odgers, W. B. Local Government. Lon- 
don, 1899. English Citizen Series (His- 
torical). 

Ostrander. The Social Crisis. New York, 
EF. T. Neely. 

Parsons. The City for the People. Phil- 
adelphia, C. F. Taylor. 

Redlich & Hurst, Local Government in 
England. Two volumes. London, 1903 
(Historical). 

Reformers’ Year Book (formerly Labour 
Annual), London, 1895 to 1903. 

Shaw, A. Municipal Government in Great 
Britain. London, 1895. 

Shaw A. Municipal Government in Con- 
tinental Europe, 1895. 

Sparling. Municipal History and Pre- 
sent Organization of Chicago. Bulletin 
of the University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis., 1898. 

Statistics of Cities (American.) Annual- 
ly in the Bulletins of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. . 


Street and Electric Railways of the 
United States. Census Bulletin No. 3, 
1903, prepared under supervision of W. 
M. Stewart, Chief Statistician for 
Manufacturers. Washington, 1903. 


Street Railroads and Elevated Railroads, 
Membership of. Report of Special Com- 
mittee of New York Assembly. 2 vols. 
Albany, 1896. 


MUNICIPAL TRADING. 





Strong, F., and Schafer, J. Government 
of the American People. Boston, Hough- 
ton, Miffiin & Co., 1901. 

Vrooman. Government Ownership. Bal- 
timore. Patriotic Literature Publishing 
Cay 

Whinery, S. Municipal Public Works, 
Their Inception, Construction and Man- 
agement. New York, 1908. Chap. 14, re- 
lates to Municipal Ownership. 

Whitmore, C. A., M.P. Municipal Lon- 
don, 1900. London, A. & C. Black, 1900. 


Wilcox. Study of City Government. New 
York, Macmillans, 1897. 





The Case for Municipal Trading. By Ro- 
bert Donald, Contemporary Review, 
April and May, 1903. 

Municipal Electric Lighting in Chicago. 
Ellicott, E. B. Municipal Engineering, 
20:33 (Jan., 1901). 

Argument against Municipal Ownership. 
French, G. Worcester Magazine, 1:292, 
May (1901). 

Classes in Interest in Public Service, 
Ownership and Management. Public 
Policy 4:3 (Jan. 5, 1901). 

Drift toward Public Ownership. Nelson.. 
N. O. City and State 10:61 (Jan. 24, 1901). 


Great Boom for Municipal Ownership. 
Worcester Magazine 1:168 (Mar., 1901). 

Government Ownership of Quasi-Public- 
Corporations. Seligman, E. R. A. Gun- 
ton’s Magazine 20:305 (April, 1901). 

Limitations of Municipal Enterprise. 
Garcke, Emile. Transactions of the Po- 
litical Economy Circle of the National 
Liberal Club, vol. 3, 1901. 

Municipal Administration of Public Utill- 
ties. Symmes, F, J. Public Policy 4:44 
(Jan. 26, 1901). 

Municipal Industries and the Ratepayer. 
Smart, W. Economic Journal 11:169 
(June, 1901). 

Municipal Ownership. Bemis, E. W. Pro- 
gressive Age 19:24 (Jan. 15, 1901). Case, 
L. N. Municipal Engineering 20:216. 
(April, 1901). Public Policy 4:242 (April 
27, 1901). Martin, J. World’s Work 2:833 
(June, 1901). 

Municipal Ownership From an Engineer’s 
Viewpoint. McCullough, E. Public: - 
Policy 4:141 (March 16, 1901). 

Municipal Ownership From a Public Ac- 
countant’s Point of View. Cooper, J. 
A. Public Policy 4:278 (May 11, 1901).. 
Street Railway Journal 17:579 (May 11, 
1901). 


Municipal Ownership vs. Private Corpora-- 
tions. Miller, T. D. American Gas Light 
Journal] 74:686 (May 6, 1901). 


Obstacles in the Way of Municipal Own- 
ership. Jones, S. M. Proceedings of the 
4th Convention of the League of Ameri-- 
can Municipalities (December, 1900). 


MUNICIPAL TRADING. 


Regulation of Public Utilities. Odell, B. 
B. Progressive Age, 19:27 (January 15, 
1901). 

Remuneration to Cities for Franchise 
Rights. Coler, B. S. American Gas 
Light Journal, 74:11 (Jan. 7, 1901). Muni- 
cipal Engineering 20:35 (Jan., 1901). 

Improper Influence on Legislation by Pub- 
lic Service Companies. Burke, J. F. 
Proceedings of Milwaukee Conference 
for Good City Government, 1900, pp. 157- 
163. Gladden, W. Same, pp. 164-175. 


Why I Believe in Municipal Ownership. 
Abbot, W. J. Mun. J. & E., 10:115 (April, 
1901). 

All Sorts of Municipal Ownership. Wood- 
ruff, C. R. Outlook, 68:111 (May 11, 1901). 

Statistics on Private and Municipal Own- 
ership of Water, Gas and Electricity. 
Proceedings of the Fourth Convention 
of the League of American Municipal- 
ities, pp. 84-86. 

Statistics of American Gas, Water and 
Electric Lighting. Journal of Gas, 
Lighting (March 12, 1901). 

Accounting Reform, Progress in Munici- 
pal. Bemis, #. W. Public Policy, 5:92 
(Aug. 10, 1901). 


Telephones, Municipal. Municipal Jour- 
nal, 10:620, 689 (Aug. 16, 23), 10:869 (Nov. 
8, 1901). 

Government of the American People. 
Strong F., and Schaffer, J. (Pt. 2 on 
City Government). Houghton, Miffiin «& 
Co., 1901. 

Accounting, Importance of Public. Bemis, 
E. W. Public Policy, 5:266 (Oct. 26, 1901). 


Accounting, Uniform, A Solution for Pub- 
lic Service Problems. Foote, A. R. Pub- 
lic Policy, 5:332 (Nov. 28, 1901). 


Accounting Capital Accounts from the 
Viewpoint of Investors and the Public. 
Williams, T. S. Street Railway Record, 
11:677 (Oct. 10, 1901). Street Railway Jour- 
nal, 18:549 (Oct. 12, 1901), 

Municipal Control v. Ownership. Schurig, 
EH. F. Municipal J. & E., 11:180 (Oct., 
1901). 


Municipal Franchises. Cooper, H. S. 
Street Railway Review, 11:570 (Sept. 15, 
1901), 

Municipal Ownership. Allan, W. S. Pro- 
gressive Age, 19:384 (Sept. 16, 1901); Com- 
mons, J. R. Independent, 53:2,633 (Nov. 
7, 1901); French, Geo. Worcester Maga- 


zine, 2:89 (Sept., 1901); Jenkins, E. H.. 


Public Policy, 5:317 (Nov. 8, 1901); Meri- 
wether, L. Mun, J. & E., 11:164 (Oct., 
1901); Watkins, A. Forum, 32:201 (Oct., 
1901). 

Municipal Operation in United States. 
Haskins, C. W. Municipal Affairs, 6:524 
1902-3); in Europe, Porter, R. P., same; 
(1902-3); in Great Britain, Donald, R. 
same; Germany, Heyn, EB. T., same. 


aD 


Municipal Ownership, Problem of. Agar, 
J. C. Municipal Affairs, Vol. 6, 511 
(1902-3). 

Municipal Electric Lighting, Pro. and Con. 
Rosewater, V., and Cahoon, J. B. Muni- 
cipal Affairs, 6:622, 636. 

Municipal Gas Lighting, Pro and Con. 
Adams, A. D., and Allen, W. S. Muni- 
cipal Affairs, 6:648, 656. 

Municipal Telephones, Pro and Con. 
Bethell, U. N., and Parsons, F. Muni- 
cipal Affairs, 6:668, 683. 

Municipal Telephones in Great Britain. 
Bennett, A. R. Municipal Affairs 6:701. 
Municipal Street Railways, Pro and Con. 
Bellamy, C. R., and Yerkes, C. T. Muni- 

cipal Affairs 6:706, 712. 

Owning and Leasing. Shepard, E. M. 
Municipal Affairs 6:714. 

Massachusetts EXxperience. Branders, L. 
D. Municipal Affairs 6:721. 

Water Supply, City Ownership of. Hill, 
W. R. Municipal Affairs, 6:730. 


Public Control of Corporations. Lewis, 
Cc. T. Municipal Affairs 6:738. 


Some Ethical Aspects of Ownership. Ely, 
R. T. Cosmopolitan 32:346 (Feb., 1902). 
Public Ownership of Public Utilities. Pro- 
ceedings Fifth Convention League of 
American Municipalities, pp. 62-68, etc. 
Electric Light Plants, Municipal. Elec- 

trical Review 40:174 (8 Feb., 1902). 

Fire Insurance, Municipal. Municipal 
Journal 11:45 (Jan. 1902). Perring, R. M.. 
same, 11:85 (Jan., 1902). 

Orchestras, Municipal. Municipal Jour- 
nal 10:997 (Dec. 27, 1901). 


Telephones, Municipal. Sanitary Record 
29:10 (Jan. 2, 1902); Municipal Journal 11:6 
(Jan. 3, 1902). 

Kitchens, Municipal, in Nantes. Brittain, 
J. I. Scientific American Supplement, 
(Dec. 28, 1902). 


Municipal Ownership in Three European 
Cities—Berlin, Vienna, Dresden. Muni- 
cipal Journal and Engineer 12:193 (May, 
190z). 

Municipal Trading. Shaw, —. Public Pol- 
icy 6:137 (Mar. 1, 1902). 

Municipal Ownership and Corrupt Politics. 
Adams, Henry C. Outiook 70:726 (Mar. 
22° 1902). 

Most Stupendous Blunder of the Age. 
Public Policy 6:161 (Mar. 15, 1902). 


Lighting, Municipal. Mearns, D. M. 
Nation 75:25 (July 10, 1902). 

Ownership, Municipal, Notes on. ° Satur- 
day Review 94:354 (September 20, 1902). 

Trading, Municipal, in America. Porter, 
R. P. Cassier’s Magazine 21:456 (Apru, 
1902). 

Wages, Municipal, to Labour. Commons, 
J. R. Quarterly Journal of Economics 
16:483 (May, 1902). 


Holyoke, Mass., Water Case. Wright, C. 
W. Quarterly Journal of Economics 
17:342 (February, 1903). 


Municipal Socialism in Great Britain. 
Chautauquan 36:349 (January, 1908). 


Electric Lighting, Municipal. Rosewater, 
V. Independent 55:93 (January 8, 1903). 


Ownership, Public. Parsons, F. Arena 
29:118 (February, 1903). 


Franchises, Question of. Sikes, G. C. 
Atlantic 91:408 (March, 1903). 


Socialism, Sub-Rosa. Marriott, J. A. R. 
Fortnightly 78:962 (December, 1902). 


Trading, Municipal. Davies, D. H. En- 
gineering Magazine 25:104 (April, 1903). 


Accounting, Uniform. Guitteau, W. R. 
Annals of the American Academy 21: 
316. Nation 74:110 (February, 1902). 

Telegraphs and Telephones, Government- 
al Ownership of. Parsons, Frank. 
Arena 27:179, 297. 


Electric Lighting in Chicago, Municipal. 
Municipal Affairs 6:87; 6:109 (1902). 


Gas and Electric Plants in Massachu- 
setts. Adams, A. D. Journal of Pol- 
itical Economy 10:214 (March, 1902). 
Political Science Quarterly 17:247 (June, 
1902). 

Duluth Water and Light Commissioners, 
Triumphant Report of. Joerns, W. G. 
Annals of American Academy 19:494 
(May, 1902). 

Ownership, Municipal and Co-operation 


in England. Flower, B. O. Arena, 
27:659 (June, 1902). 
Socialism, British Municipal. W orld’s 


Work 4:2,260 (July, 1902). 

Lighting, Municipal. Nation 75:25 (July 
10, 1902). 

Trading, Municipal, and Mammoth 
Trusts. Phillips, L. Nineteenth Cen- 
tury 52:713 (November, 1902). 

Socialism, Municipal, in Great Britain. 
‘Boyle, J. Cassier’s Magazine 22:681 (Oc- 
tober, 1902). 

Ownership, Municipal, Object Lesson 
in. Flower, B. O. Arena, 28:432 (October, 
1902). 

Socialist Experiment. Nation 75:280 (Oc- 
tober 9, 1902). 


Telephones, Municipal. Parsons, F. 
Arena 27:297 (March, 1902). 


Street Railways, City Ownership. Par- 
sons, F. Arena 25:198 (February, 1901). 


Water and Gas Supply, Control of. <An- 
nals of American Academy 17:149 (Janu- 
ary, 1901). 

Ownership, Municipal, Evils of. Engi- 
neering Magazine 20:927 (February, 1901). 

Municipal Employment. Commons, J. R. 

* Harper’s Weekly 45:97 (January 26, 1901). 

Natural Monopolies, Public Control of. 
Ely, R. T. Cosmopolitan 30:557 (March, 
1901). North American Review 172:445 
March, 1901). 
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Water, Gas and Electric Light Piants, 
Report on. Chautauquan 32:360 (January, 
1902). ° 

Street Railways. Nation 72:250 (March 28, 
1901.) 


Socialism, Municipal, in France. Annals 


of American Academy 17:537 (May, 1901). 
Trading, Municipal, in Great Britain. 
Ashley, P. Quarterly Journal of Econ- 
Omics 15:468 May, 1901). 
Municipalism’s Great Triumph in Lon- 
don. Arena 25:560 (May, 1901). 


Ownership, Public, and Editors. Inde- 
pendent 53:1,328 (June 6, 1901). 


Street Railways in Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania. Chautauquan 333447 
(August, 1901). 

Ownership, Municipal, Economy of. In- 
dependent 53:2,065 (August 29, 1901). 

Public Utilities, Municipal Administra- 
tion of. Commons, J. R. Independent 
53:2,6838 (November 7, 1901). 

Ownership, Public, Outlook for. Wat- 
Kins A. Forum 32:201 (October, 1901). 
Glasgow’s Municipal Tramways. Maltbie, 

M. R. Municipal Affairs 4:40, 1900. 


Direct Employment vs. Contract Sys- 
tem. Stewart, E. Bulletin U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, November, 1896, 


Public Control, Ownership or Operation 
of Municipal Franchises, With Special 
References to Electric Lighting. Bow- 
ker, R. R. Municipal Affairs 1:605, 1897. 


Electric Lighting, Municipal. Commons, 
J. R. Municipal Affairs 1:631, 1897. 


Public Ownership, a Symposium. Shaw, 
Dr. Albert and others. Independent, 
May 6, 1897. 

Bemis, E. W. Municipal Ownership of 
Gas in United States. American Econ- 
omic Association, vol. 6. 

James. Municipalities and the Gas Sup- 
ply. American Economic Association, 
Viol aL. 

Maltbie. English Local Government of 
To-day. Columbia University Studies, 
IB Sy fnake 

Municipalities and Quasi-Public Works. 
Report of Finance Committee, Ameri- 
can Economic Association, Vol. 2. 


Glasgow, Government of the City of. 
Lazenby, Rev. A., Chicago. Milwaukee 
Conference of National Municipal 
League, 1900, p. 199. 


Relation of Municipal Government to 
Public Works in the United States. 
American Economic Association Publi- 
cations, Vol. 2, 1897-8. Report of Com- 
mittee on Public Finance. 


Telephony, Independent, in the Northwest. 
J. B. Donald, of Calgary, in ‘“Tele- 
phony.” Reproduced in Canadian En- 
gineer of August, 1903, p. 209. 


~ 





*Control and Ownership. 


-Municipal 


MUNICIPAL TRADING. 


Telephone, Is Municipal Ownership Desir- 
able. Articles by F. Dagger, .Toronto, 
in Canadian Engineer of June, Sept. and 
Oct., 1903. 


Municipal Ownership in Ontario. Ar- 
ticle giving list of works in different 
municipalities will be found in the Muni- 
cipal World, St. Thomas, for Sept., 1903. 


The references following ‘are selected 
from the Bibliography of Robert C. 
Brooks in Vol. 5 of Municipal Affairs. 
Accounting of Public Service Industries. 

Allen, W. S., and Tooke, C. W.. Pp. 155- 

168 in Proceedings of the Columbus Con- 

ference for Good City Government, 

1899. 

Accounting of Public Service Industries. 

Tooke, C.W. Other Side 1: 307 (80 Dec., 

1899). 


.Accounts of Grantees of Municipal Fran- 


Proceedings of 
for Good City 


chises. Allen, W. S. 
Columbus Conference 
Government, p. 162. 


-Accounting (uniform) and Municipal Own- 


ership. Cahoon, J. B. Street Railway 
Review 10: 337 (June 15, 1900). 

Attitude of Municipal Corporations to the 
Puplic. | Boyd, J. Ge American Gas 
Light Journal 72:650 (Ap. 23, 1900). Street 
Railway Journal 16:417 (Ap. 28, 1900). 
City Government 8:118 (May, 1900). Pro- 
gressive Age 18:212 (May 15, 1900). Pub- 
lic Policy 2:315 (May 19, 1900). 

Avarice of Municipalities, The. Raworth, 
J. Lightning, 14:403 (Nov. 10, 1898); 14:411 
(Nov. 17, 1898); 14:485 (Nov. 24, 1898); 14:459 
(Dec. 1, 1898). 

Business of a City, The. Maguire, J. K. 
City Government 4:12 (Jan. 1898). 


"Capitalization of Public Service Corpora- 


tions. Ripley, W. Z. Quarterly Journal 
of Economics 15:106 (Nov. 1900). 


Combined Public Franchises, Practical 
Experience in the Operation of, by one 
company. Uebelacker, C. F. Street Rail- 
way Journal 16:890 (Sep. 29, 1900). 


“Control of Public Service Corporations. 


Coler, B. S.. Municipal Ownership 1:10 
(June, 1900). Foote, A. R. Engineering 
Magazine 9:50 (1895). 

Demand for Public Regulation of Indus- 
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(May 7, 1898). 

Water Works. Baker. M. N. Ch. 1, pp.. 
3-54, in ‘‘Municipal Monopolies.” 
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LIST OF PERIODICALS ABOVE QUOTED AND THEIR ADDRESSES. 


American Gas Light Journal, New Yor’. 

American Magazine of Civics, New York. 

American Journal of Sociology, Chicago. 

American Review of Reviews, New York. 

American Statistical Journal, Boston. 

Annals of the American Academy, Phil- 
adelphia. 

Arena, Boston. 

Atlantic Monthly, Boston. 

‘Canadian Engineer, Toronto. 

Cassier’s Magazine, New York. 

Chautauquan, Meadville, Pa. 

City and State, Philadelphia. 

City Government, New York. 

“Contemporary Review, London, England. 

Cosmopolitan, New York. 

Economic Journal, London, England. 

Edinburgh Review, Edinburgh. 

Electrical Engineering, Chicago. 

Engineering News, New York. 

Electrical Review, New York. 

Plectrical World, New York. 

Engineering Magazine, New York. 

Engineering Record, New York. 

Fortnightly Review, London, Eng. 

Forum, New York. 

Gunton’s Magazine, New York. 4 


Sass, 


Harper’s Weekly, New York. 

Independent, New York. 

Journal of Gas Lighting, London. 

Municipal Affairs, New York. 

Municipal Engineering, Indianapolis. 

Municipal Journal, London, Eng. 

Municipal Journal and Engineer, New 
York, 

Municipal World, St. Thomas, Ont. 

Nation, New York. 

Nineteenth Century, London, England. 

North American Review, New York. 

Other Side, Chicago. 

Outlook, New York. 

Political Science Quarterly, New York. 

Progressive Age, New York. 

Public Policy, New York. 

Quarterly Journal of Economics, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Saturday Review, London, Eng. 

Scientific American, New York. 

Spectator, London, England. 

Street Railway Journal, New York. 

Street Railway Review, Chicago. 

Worcester Magazine, Worcester, Mass. 

World’s Work, London, England. 


MUNICIPAL UTILITIES, 


EXTRACTS FROM BOOKS AND ARTICLES 


RELATING TO THE 


OWNERSHIP AND OPERATION 


OF 


OUASI-PUBLIC UNDERTAKINGS. 








THE CASE FOR MUNICIPAL TRADING. 


In the Contemporary Review for April and May, 1903, there are articles by Mr. 
Robert Donald, putting the case for Municipal Trading in a very strong light. Mr. 
Donald is editor of the London Municipal Year Book and the Municipal Journal, and 
“as will be seen from the articles, is thoroughly up in his subject: 

During the last four years a vigorous and many-sided campaign 
Boer: has been directed against ‘‘ Municipal Trading.” The indictment 
April, 1903. brought against municipalities is more general than definite; it 1s 

charged against them that: . 

1. The taint of corruption is creeping into authorities which manage large industrial 
undertakings, such as electric lighting and tramways. 

2. Municipal trading is carried on at a loss; it is trading by amateurs with other 
people’s money. It is against the welfare of the towns, and injurious to the trade of 
the country. 

3. The undertakings are not managed honestly, the accounts are juggled or “faked,” 
they are not properly audited. There is a conspiracy to conceal, if not a desire to de- 
ceive. : 

4. The municipal debt incurred for trading enterprises is increasing at a danger- 
ous pace, and is responsible for the rise in local taxation. 

s. The personnel: of town councils is deteriorating; the municipalities are being 
nobbled by labor interests for the purpose of exploiting the propertied class and pra- 
moting Socialism. 


[15 ] 
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I. THE GENESIS OF THE MOVEMENT AGAINST MUNICIPAL TRADING, 


Let us first inquire into the origin of this reactionary movement and see by whom 


it has been chiefly promoted. Among the first to oppose the extension of municipal. 


work were the Moderates on the London County Council, backed by the powerful com- 
pany interests affected by the Council’s progressive policy. The electric trades section 
of the London Chamber of Commerce—led by directors and officials of the electric 
lighting and tramway companies—took up the agitation in its earliest stages, and has 
pursued it without interruption. At this period tramway leases were falling in, and’ 


the possibilities of electric traction, too long delayed, were about to be realized. 


Schemes for electric power distribution over wide areas were promoted; a new era 
in electrical development was in sight; greater scope for private enterprise was looked 
for. But the Tramways Act of 1870, and the Electric Lighting Acts blocked the way 
to free enterprise. Municipalities were blamed for checking progress and for the 
backward state of electrical engineering. In 18099 a General Power Distribution Bill 
was promoted, asking for a roving commission over several counties, and met with 
great opposition from those municipalities whose rights and privileges it threatened to 
infringe. It was defeated. This defeat led to increased hostility against municipalities. 
The attack was kept up all over the country and through many channels. Papers 
were read before the Society of Arts; the London Chamber of Commerce and other 
agencies became more active. A Joint Committee of Parliament was appointed in 1900- 
to investigate the subject and report on the principles and policy which should guide 
Parliament in granting new powers and provisional orders to local authorities. In the 
same year several Electric Power Distribution Bills were introduced, and some of 
them passed, and contained protective clauses in favor of local authorities. Naturally 
the opponents of municipal trading—including the promoters of these Power Bills—- 
promptly gave evidence before the Parliamentary Committee, stating that under ex- 
isting conditions progress was seriously arrested and the interests of the country in- 
jured by the municipalities. The agitation received a new impetus by the appointment 
of the Committee, which was rather strengthened by the failure to reappoint in next 
Session. Papers were read before the Statistical and other societies, and the Institu-. 
tion of Electrical Engineers appointed a committee of enquiry. Newspapers were 
started for campaigning purposes, and others subsidized, local ratepayers’ associations 
easily fell into line and were generally controlled by a few individuals. Lecturers 
were sent over the country and local agitations were encouraged. The chief technical 
néwspapers supported the anti-municipal party and the lesser important daily and 
weekly press in the provinces devoted a large amount of attention to the subject, were 
supplied with free articles, and the more venal of the local papers fed by paid letters. 
The press campaign may be said to have reached a climax last year, when the Times 
devoted a large amount of space to “Municipal Socialism.” 

While this bold frontal attack has been going on against the citadel of Municipal 
Ownership, there have been many insidious flank movements, followed by efforts to 


capture the councils from within by electing men whose main purpose was to destroy 


the usefulness, or lower the efficiency, of departments already at work, and to prevent 
the extension of municipal functions. The attacks came from various quarters and all 
parties were brought into line—alike the astute company promoter seeking fresh fields 
for capital, and the academic opponent of collectivist extension, anxious to get new 
arguments in support of his waning cause; alike the timid politician, fearful of change, 
and the local tradesman alarmed at the growing rates. There has thus been a vast and 


somewhat incongruous community of interests at work, which has had some strange 
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development. People, for instance, of one district concerned themselves not only 
‘with their own affairs, but extended their sympathy and their actions to widely separ- 
ated places. Thus the Tunbridge Wells Ratepayers’ League developed a keen interest 
in the affairs of Glasgow, while emissaries from Glasgow turned up at Plymouth to pro- 
pose and second resolutions to a local trades protection society. 

By approaching the question on the narrowest grounds, the leaders of the move- 
ment have had little difficulty in enlisting a large amount of sympathy in many towns. 
‘Trading interests, great and small, the ambitious tramway company and the local gas- 
fitter, have, one and all, been told with reiterated emphasis that the irresistible munici- 
pal trader would swallow up their business. The builders were warned that municipal 
housing would make building unprofitable; the local plumbers were frightened by the 
prospect of opposition; there would be no more private enterprise in contracting, pav- 
ing, fire insurance; no more icemaking or brick-making, and other industries not yet 
threatened were warned to prepare for their fate. The insatiable municipal trader is 
personified as a kind of vampire, spreading desolation over the land. The members of 
municipalities are spoken of as cliques, coteries, amateurs, who dabble in trade experi- 
ments with other people’s money, and who -ppear to seek positions on municipal bodies 
with only one interest to serve—their own—and with only one object in view—the ruin 
‘of the trade and prosperity of their towns.* The leaders of the movement against mu- 
nicipal trading have been compared with Cobden and Bright—engaged in the great patri- 
‘otic work of freeing industry from the new bondage. 

What has been the effect of this agitating, pamphleteering, lecturing, debating, this 
‘outpouring of anti-municipal literature and widespread campaigning? What sort of a 
case has ‘been made out? Has progress been checked? Has the trend of municipal work 
been turned in other directions? Has the wicked municipal trader been brought to 
book, if not to the dock? Has the great fabric of local government institutions in 
the country been rendered less stable, or lost in reputation, power or influence? 
Strange, to say, none of these things have happened. The municipalities have 
come out of the ofdeal stronger than ever. More progress has been made in 
municipal trading during the five years since the campaign began than in 
any previous ten years. No widespread, or even limited. corruption has 
been proved, no cases of jobbery exposed. The integrity of the officials, the honesty 
of administration ‘have alike remained untainted. Mistakes, to be sure, there have been. 
How could such hundreds of public bodies, managing great undertakings, involving a 
vast expenditure, dealing with many complicated and difficult problems, exist without 
making mistakes? But under the full gaze of public opinion mistakes are soon discov- 
rered, and short-sighted policies soon reversed. 

One effect of the agitation has been increased vigilance on the part of town councils. 
‘The free and open system under which business is conducted makes it impossible for 
abuses to remain long unexposed, and they have only to be made known to be remed- 
ied. There has been an increasing determination to probe every suggested case of con- 
flict between public and private interests and to maintain the highest standard of public 


~ 





*Mr. Dixon H. Davis, in a paper read 
at the Society of Arts. on 30th January 
last, on municipal trading, gave promin- 
ence to the following: 

“Self-interest the Motive. 

“The truth is that the pushing of muni- 
cipal trading, like any other trading, is 
left to those persons who are interested 
in it. Self-interest remains the motive, 
notwithstanding all the parade of civic 
patriotism. Self-interest competing in 


2 MT. | 


open rivalry is a most useful commercial 
virtue. Self-interest masquerading in the 
ermine of impartial authority, intriguing 
up the back stairs, and demoralizing the 
impartiality of voters, is a corrupting and 
degenerating influence. 


“The Lord Chief Justice presided over 
the meeting at which this gross libel on 
members of municipal authorities was 
read, and congratulated Mr. Davies on the 
‘exceptional merit’ of his paper.’’ 


® 
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morality. In 1900 and I90I committees were appointed by a number of towns to investt- 
gate cases of alleged corruption. The inquiries were made all the more severe, because 
in some cases party interests, personal feelings, and politics were involved. Still there 
was no serious outcome. Several members resigned, but not because they had com- 
mitted any act not permitted under the law. The Municipal Corporations Act of 1882 
does not disqualify members because they may be shareholders in a limited company do- 
ing business with the public authority on which they serve, but most municipalities now 
insist On more ¢tringent conditions. 


As I have said, these inquiries discovered nothing serious, as the following examples 
will show. At Brighouse a councillor was found guilty of delivering stone “setts” to 
the order of a corporation contractor. An elective auditor at Darwen demanded the 
resignation of a Councillor because he held a share—amounting only to £5—in a limit~ 
ed company doing business with the corporation, and the member did resign, although the 
Council remitted the fine imposed. Blackpool instituted an inquiry covering a period of 
three years, and found that three members were directors of limited companies, which had 
dealings with the corporation amounting toa total of £32, and that two members had 
sub-contracts in the building of the town hall. The Finance Committee of Leeds City 
Council held a thorough investigation into charges against members for trading with the 
Council. The inquiry, for party reasons, was timed to take place during the elections. 
in 1901. A number of instances of members supplying goods as sub-contractors was re- 
vealed, and one councillor had supplied direct, but at once stopped tendering when the 
town clerk pointed out that he was disqualifying himself. All the goods were supplied 
under tender, so that the Council presumably lost nothing in accepting the lowest. Noth- 
ing came to light which was not known to other members or the chief officials. There 
was no concealment about the fact that members, as shareholders in limited companies, 
held sub-contracts. The Chairman of the Improvement Committee held £100 in shares 
in a company, part of whose property was required for a new street, but he made known 
his interest and retired from the chair when the purchase price was settled. The inquiry 
covered officials as well as members, and it was found that the city engineer had im- 
properly charged 8s. as cab fares, with the extenuating circumstances that he did so un~ 
der a misunderstanding. Leeds Corporation did not lay down any new conditions to 
‘insure greater purity in the future. Other councils have adopted a more stringent 
course. Thus, Burnley Council, concerned about the civic virtue of its members, held an 
inquiry, with the negative result that “there was no reason to suspect any member,” but 
with the positive recommendation that “it at the same time considered it desirable that 
members of the Council should be careful to keep themselves absolutely free from the 
possibility of any imputation.” Halifax Council was not so exacting, but on finding that. 
some members were directors and shareholders of companies trading with the Corpor- 
ation, declared that it was wrong for any councillor to hold more than to per cent. of 
the capital in a company trading with the Corporation, or to lend money to anyone who 
was interested in a company, beyond that extent. An incident in Huddersfield which 
led to an inquiry shows that there are various means by which irregularities are brought: 
to light. A manufacturer of gas stoves found that the Chairman of the Gas Committee, 
the gas engineer, the deputy manager and the showroom clerk were all shareholders in a 
rival trading concern, which, it was suggested, was favored. No preference or unfairness 
was proved, but the interest of the Chairman and the officials as shareholders was ad- 
mitted. The shares had been bought and the full price paid for them. The Council’s 
decision was that the Chairman was quite within his rights in holding an interest in lim- 
ited companies. It was not unnatural that the officials should invest in companies 
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connected with the gas industries, but the Council ordered them to sell their shares, and 
it was recommended that “it should be a general instruction to the officers and officials of 
the Council not to hold any share or interest in companies or concerns with which their. 
business department had business relationships,”’* 


The most important result of all the numerous inquiries instituted by municipalities 
to clear themselves of suspicion, and the one which carried the standard of municipal 
purity furthest, was the case of Alderman Lloyd Higginbottom of Manchester. Mr. 
Higginbottom was Chairman of the Electricity Committee. After an exhaustive investi- 
gation, it was found that the firm of engineers in which he was a partner had acted as 
sub-contractors to others supplying the Corporation with goods. For instance, his fir 
_ supplied electrical engineers all over the country with cranes and portions of cranes, and 
in the ordinary course of business sold goods to a company holding contracts with Man- 
chester Corporation. Probably Mr. Higginbottom did not know of this indirect trad- 
ing, and he could not very well have stopped it if he had. He was also Chairman of an 
electric works company, which had supplied a few fittings—a small proportion—for ex- 
hibition in the Corporation’s showrooms. On one occasion a tender was opened from 
this company when Mr. Higginbottom was in the chair, and he refused to allow it to be 
considered. On one occasion a foundry company, in which he was interested, sent in 
a tender for work, and only received a small contract. A tender of £24 for scrap iron 
was received from the company when Mr. Higginbottom was in the chair, and he object- 
ed, as before, to its consideration, but the committee disregarded his protest and ac- 
cepted it, as it was the best offer. Briefly these were the charges brought against Ald- 
erman Higginbottom. The Corporation found that Alderman Higginbottom’s action 
with respect to all the sub-contracts entered into by his firm—amounting in all to 
£ 4,329—“‘had been altogether improper and such as they could not justify, having regard 
to his position on the Electricity Committee, the Gas Committee and as a member of 
the City Council’ Alderman Higginbottom, after this censure, had no alternative but 
to resign. His punishment was all the greater, as he was just on the point, after ten 
years’ service to his city, of being elected Lord Mayor. It was perfectly clear that in 
all the transactions Mr. Higginbottom had tio thought of personal gain. He must have 
lost much in a material sense by the time and labor he gave to the city; there was no 
suggestion that the city had lost, as all supplies are by tender and the lowest is invar- 
iably accepted. The Corporation’s decision meant that no one can serve the city who 
is a shareholder in a company dealing directly or indirectly with the municipality. This 
carries the standard of municipal purity to such a length that the council may be de- 
prived of the services of some of the best business men. Alderman Higginbottom was 
just the sort of business man whose experience and capacity were valuable to the Cor- 
poration, and most men of his position in the commercial world must be shareholders in 
companies with which it would be to the advantage of the Council to deal, directly or in- 
directly. The Municipal Corporations Act of 1882 has provided exemption in such a 
case, and since then the joint stock system has greatly extended to industrial concerns. 
The Manchester precedent would disqualify an importer of wood for a seat on the Council, 
because his firm had supplied a cabinet manufacturer with raw material, who had sold 

goods to a merchant, who in turn had supplied a corporation contractor with fittings for 


*Huddersfield Improvement Act, 1871, 
contained a provision limiting the deal- 
ings of members with the corporation to 
£100 per annum. Now the Standing Or- 
ders forbid any member or official deal- 
ing with the corporation at all, and go 


further and preclude any officer or serv- 
ant purchasing goods from any member 
or other officer. It is the duty of the 
Borough Treasurer, and the Corporation 
Auditor to report “forthwith any breach 
of this order. 
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a library. Were such a stringent code of public morality applied to Parliament it would 
be impossible for the present members, or almost any others who could be elected, to 
pass any railway legislation, deal with the land laws, give orders for the navy or army, 
or contract any of the other business affaits of the nation. I refer to these local in- 
quiries for the purpose of showing how little they revealed and how high is the code of 
public morality generally maintained. As I have said, the system under which the busi- 
ness of municipalities is conducted makes it difficult for abuses and irregularities to 
arise, and impossible that they should remain long unexposed. The citizens’ auditors 
are always on the alert to discover small extravagances. They can call for every in- 
voice and check every payment. Their exposures have chiefly related to the cost of 
civic functions, including banquets, refreshment allowances, travelling expenses of deputa- 
tions, and it is another healthy sign that a check is maintained in items like these. 
Curiously enough the most active opponents of municipal trading do not condemn 


the chief dangers which threaten municipalities. They never see the taint of corruption 
ia the presence of representatives of the drink trade on the town councils, or on the 
magisterial bench. They do not assist reformers in purifying police forces when brew- 
ers and publicans make their demoralizing influence felt in these services—which they 
frequently try to do, and sometimes succeed in doing. When the Times correspondent 
went to the East End he was shocked at “the social standing of the individuals by whom 
the local affairs of Poplar are administered,’’ and was pained at the discovery that Mr. 
Will Crooks, the ‘‘Labor Mayor,” the hero of the Woolwich election, was guilty of the 
crime of living in a house rated at £11. He measured the honesty of the councillors by 
the amount of rent which they paid, as if self-sacrifice and social seryice were the mon- 
opoly of the wealthy. ‘And while he sneeringly wrote of the “triumph of democracy” 
in Poplar, and insinuated thtat the councillors had an interest to serve because they were 
poor, he conveniently overlooked the triumph of the publican on a neighboring council, 
where the Mayor was a brewer, and eleven councillors were publicans. ‘ 


Nor do we find the enemies at municipal trading condemning contractors who are 
found scamping work. They see no conflict of interest in the presence of councillors 
on the board of a local tramway or electric lighting company. In fact, the chief aim 
of a company which owns electric light, tramway, gas, or any other local service, is to 
induce members to take an interest in the concern or become directors. We find that 
the National Telephone Company has influential aldermen or councillors on its local 
boards in some towns, and the same system is practiced by most other large companies, 
including the British Electric Traction Company, which, through its directors and of- 
ficials, carries on an uncompromising attack on municipal trading. The dual position 
of director and councillor is one which should not be tolerated. It is infinitely more 
serious than that of a member suppying goods by tender to the Council, or act- 
ing as a sub-contractor to another, which secures business by competition. While, 
however, the minor offence is condemned, the greater is usually left unchallenged. 
A company, whether supplying gas or electricity, or operating tramways, is in con- 
stant relations with the municipality and the people. Councillors are elected to 
represent the people, and should not, therefore, serve on the boards of com- 
panies which supply the people with necessary public services. Even if they do 
not vote in the Council when their company’s interests are discussed, they are 
there to exercise an influence antagonistic to the position of a public servant. In a 
number of towns where the councillors controlled the gas companies, they have delayed 
the introduction of eleetric light by the Council or another company. It may be said 
that the councillors are to blame for succuumbing to the temptations held out to them, 
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and, on the other hand, it could be argued that the absence of the company would re- 
move the temptation. Complete municipal ownership of all public service monopolies, 
the working of which is inextricably bound up with the interest of the people, both as 
ratepayers and as consumers, would certainly limit the scope for abuse and for con- 
flicting interests. It would also limit the councillor’s opportunity as an investor, al- 
though the municipal tramway or electric light stock, with its certain and unvarying re- 
turn, would be ready as a substitute for the more uncertain but higher dividend from a 
company. 

On the whole we have reason to be proud of the probity of our municipal adminis- 
trators, whether members or officials. Demoralizing influences are at work, which some- 
times threaten to strain their integrity, but remarkably few are found to waver in their 
loyalty to the public welfare. The self-sacrifice of men to the calls of social service is 
one of our noblest national characteristics--the best proof of the moral vitality of the 
people. Members of municipalities are generally working throughout as hard and as 
disinterestedly to promote the good government of their towns as ever they did to 
further their business or professional interests. The best evidence of the wholesome 
and healthy condition of municipal life is the fact that, notwithstanding these numerous 
attacks and inquiries, little has been brought to light to the detriment of the governing 
councils. What national organization could have gone through such an ordeal with a 
less sullied reputation ? Had such a vigorous campaign, inspired in many cases by 
jealous and self-seeking advocates, being directed against any of the great departments 
of State—the Post Office, the Board of Trade, the Local Government Board, to say 
nothing of the War Office—would they have come through the same severe test ? The 
railway directors have been among the keenest opponents of municipal ownership. 
Could the railway companies, which work largely in secret, and resent inquiries from 
their own shareholders, have withstood the same insidious attacks and the same search- 
ing inquiries, without disrespect ? The railway companies have also been attacked dur- 
ing the last few years, but the criticism in their case has been intended to stimulate im- 
provement. The main object of the oppcnents to municipal trading has been destruc- 
tive. ' There has been no desire to see greater efficiency—which would only add to the 
danger: the hope and the aim has been to disparage, discredit and destroy. 


rs 


III. DOES MUNICIPAL TRADING PAY? 


The charge that municipal trading is carried on at a loss—at the expense of the 
rates—is frequently made, but cannot be justified. Critics who make the statement 
confine their evidence to isolated cases of temporary loss—chiefly in connection with 
new undertakings. The Return recently issued by the Local Government Board on 
“Reproductive Undertakings” during the last four years ending March 1902, shows that 
on a purely commercial basis municipal control can challenge comparison with company 
management. ‘The chief figures in the summarized result in the Return are given on 
the following page. 
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The result is being represented as signifying a paltry profit of less than a third per 
cent. on the capital expenditure, but this statement is obviously unfair, as the profit-- 
in the commercial ssense—includes the interest paid (£2,975,906) on the capital, outstand- 
ing equal to 3 per cent., while sinking fund charges and depreciation, amounting to 
£1,457,818, were equal to 1.4 per cent. on the capital. The Local Government Board 
presents the Return in a form calculated to mislead the inquirer and also to misrepre- 
sent municipal trading. The officials were no doubt bound to keep within the scope of 
-their reference, but a word from Mr. Long may alter the form. I allude, for instance, to 
the absurdity of including baths under the head of “reproductive undertakings,” and then 
deducting the loss from the profits of the trading enterprises before showing the final 
results. Public baths are part of a sanitary administration. They were never intend- 
ed to bring a profit, and any attempt to make them self-supporting would destroy the 
purpose for which they are established—to provide baths for the poor who are unable to 
have them in their own homes. If the municipality did not provide baths for the poor 
none would exist. 

Wash-houses, which are coupled with baths, represent only a small amount of capital 
and are started more for reasons of health than profit. It will be seen that the loss on 
baths averages £124,952 a year, and it is improper to deduct this amount from the profit 
‘on the industrial enterprises, as the loss on the baths would have to be made good 
from the rates had there been no water, gas or tramway profits to fall back upon. 

Burial grounds are pretty much in the same position as baths—they should not be 
expected to bring a return in profit. Burial grounds include old disused graveyards and 
also new cemeteries, which are laid out like gardens. Municipalities have been obliged 
to provide new cemeteries because private enterprise has failed to do so. The disposal 
‘of the dead is not a matter which it is wise to leave to unrestricted private enterprise. 
iam not aware that it has been suggested that municipalities—acting as Burial Boards, 
among the oldest of our institutions—owning cemeteries, should make a point of levying 
a death tax to create “reproductive undertal:ings.” 

Harbors, piers, docks and quays are represented as losing £77,724 a year. Piers 
‘and quays include embankments and sea walls, which are in the nature of public improve- 
ments. The Return does not include the chief docks and harbors, such as those on the 
Mersey and the Tyne, at Southampton and Dover—as they are not managed by municipal 
<orporations, but by public trusts. The losses are accounted for chiefly by Preston and 
Bristol. Preston draws £30,000 from the rates every year to maintain the navigation 
of the Ribble in the interest of the trade of the town,and this sum is the 
loss represented in the Return. Bristol considers that it pays the city indirectly, by 
maintaining its growing position as a port, to lose £25,737 a year on its docks. The 
expenditure is “reproductive” enough, but is indirect and widespread in its benefits. 
‘Thus we have the loss of £77,724, largely produced by two towns, and if the people of 
Bristol and Preston were asked, they would probably say that the “loss’’ was about 
the last part of their municipal expenditure which they would like to save. 

Among the “miscellaneous reproductive undertakings,” which show a net profit of 
£15,373, are found bridge tolls, cold stores, Doncaster race course—which relieves the 
‘rates in that town to the extent of 1s. 3d in the pound—the Spa Concert Rooms at Harro- 
gate, which are maintained as an attraction to the mineral springs, the Sunderland 
‘marine lakes, the Bradford Conditioning House, etc. 

There is still the case of housing which involved a loss. The figures show that little 
has been done in the way of housing and the present conditions under which slums are 
cleared and loans granted for housing make it difficult for municipalities to re-house at 
a profit, but the larger schemes are now more than self-supporting, including the dwell- 
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ings erected by the London County Council, which has done more housing than all the 
other local authorities together. 


Viewing the Return solely from the point of view of municipal trading, we should 
confine ourselves to the great industrial undertakings, gas and electricity supplies, tram- 
ways, markets, and probably also water. - The gross profit on these undertakings works 
out as follows :— 








Capital Average of vial ap we pedi of net peal 
outstanding. gross profit. on capital. net profit. on capital. 
£ £ £ | 
Waterworks .<.00.l..43yss.--s- | 49,556,717 2,032,756 4.0 90,128 1 
oR a | 18,497,587 1,367,735 7.3 394,825 2.1 
Electricity supply ...............: 11,192,779 473,896 4.2 11,707 mid 
OE Seen ee 8,572,924 482,406 5.6 99,348 1.1 
RO a aN ssp tis teins acd 3,926,671 285,182 7.2 | 83,782 2.1 








These figures, satisfactory as they are, do not represent to the full the success of 
municipal management. Take, for instance, the return on electricity supplies; the 
Local Government Board gives the maximum amount of capital at the end of March, 
1902, but during the four years covered by the return no fewer than 62 undertakings were 
started out of a total of 102. It is well known that electricity supply works cannot 
reasonably be expected to make a profit during the first or even the second year of the 
undertaking, and in this respect the: municipalities are seriously handicapped. They have 
to lay down a new work of mains equal to meeting a supply which has to be devel- 
oped. They have to spend capital in acquiring sites and building stations, and have to. 
pay interest as soon as the loan is incurred, and also sinking fund charges towards its 
extension, sufficient to pay off the debt in 25 years. Roughly speaking, the capital, as 
soon as it is spent, has to bear a burilen of over 5 per cent., and this for a period of 
from one to-two years before the undertaking is in a position to earn any revenue, to 
say nothing of a profit.* Companies, of course, are not handicapped in the same way. 
Yet we find that the Local Government Board has included in the Return a number of 
undertakings which were started within the year, some of them only having been work-~ 





*That municipalities supply electricity Mr. Emile Garcke, Managing Director of 
cheaper than companies is shown by the the British Wlectric Traction Company, 
following table, taken from the ‘‘Manual and one of the leading opponents of mu- 
of Electrical Undertakings,’ edited by nicipal ownership :— 





Per cent. 























| No, of Revenue : Price of 
: Working of profit on dab My 
Year, ) eae Gi naleo of expenses, Profit. capital 7 per 
| . expended. = 
aT : £ £ £ d, 
Municipalities : 
IMME ded doe 75 988, 404 555,682 432,722 4.90 4.06 
oP. i Ee 97 1,477,087 923,246 653,841 4.30 8.82 
Companies : 
i Ta ee 43 1,053, 291 580,548 472,743 5.45 5.26 
SMD Sapaceteduoes 43 1,180,354 702,121 478, 233 5.00 4.94 
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ing a few months. ' The revenue from these undertakings was not spread over the four 
years covered by the Return before the average was struck, but, nevertheless, the large 
amount of capital against them was-not in a position to be remunerative. If we de- 
duct from the Return the undertakings which ‘had been running for less than a year, the 
loss of £11,707 shown in the Return is transformed into a profit of £11,786.* As a 
matter of fact, the return on the capital invested in municipal electricity works all over 
the country works out almost exactly the same as in company undertakings. Muni- 
cipalities, however, charge an average of one penny per unit less for the supply. Almost 
all the large towns outside London have now municipal supplies, the chief exceptions. 
being Newcastle, Oxford, Northampton, Cambridge, Preston and Bournemouth. A 
number of towns, rather than allow the electricity companies to have their run of 42 
years, when they can be acquired at the price of their then value, are anxious to obtain 
possession now before the monopoly in light develops. . Thus, in recent years, Liver- 
pool, Manchester, Sheffield, Southampton; Leeds, Birmingham, Eastbourne, Exeter, 
Hastings, and a number of smaller towns have bought out the companies, in most cases. 
at a heavy premium. Just now Norwich and Dover are in process of transfer, and the 
Borough of Marylebone has been compelled by an Act of Parliament which it promoted, 
to buy that portion of the Metropolitan Electric Supply Company’s works, which lies 
within the Borough. No municipality has had to pay such a heavy penalty for its short- 
sightedness in allowing an electric lighting company to be established. Marylebone will 
pay nearly a million for goodwill and as compensation to the company. Under these 
conditions it will require most efficient management on the part of the Marylebone 
Borough Council to make its new municipal possession pay. 


The extension of electric traction is proving a most important factor in the develop- 
ment of municipal electricity works. The two departments work admirably together, the 
‘tramways taking a large and growing supply during the day, enabling the current to be 
produced under the most economical conditions. It is probable that, before long, 
some of the best managed municipalities will be supplying current for lighting at the 
average price of two pence per unit, and making their tramways profitable with universal 
half-penny fares.* The newest municipal enterprise—the ownership and operation of 
tramways—promises to be the most successful. There has been an unprecedented de- 
velopment during the last few years. When the previous Return on municipal un- 
dertakings was published in 1809, the capital invested in municipal tramways stood at 
£ 3,213,654 ; it is now £9,754,453, an increase of 203.5 per cent. The revenue has in- 
creased from £133,392 to £482,406, an increcrease of 219.7 per cent. The profit in- 
creased from £133, 3902 to £482,406, an increase of 261.6 per cent. The net surplus, after 
paying interest and sinking fund charges, etc, for the five years up to 1899 was 
£32,687; the average is now £99,318, an increase of 203.8 per cent. And yet no 
fewer than 30 out of the 45 undertakings in the return are less than four years old— 
most of them are jess than two years— and have been passing through the transition 
period of transformation from horse to electric traction and extensions when traffic was: 
interrupted and the full earnings powers not attained. 








*[he following undertakings were FAC VIWOOUG sae ak sh Swede ine Set ae 149 
started in 1901, and show losses, viz: —_— Wiarrin 2 ton GMVGaS7) 2A iy weet ecie hs ater 271 
West Bromwick...... Ht San NETS i » £1,404 DWV AL SATIS oy ear Sota elated Siaph enitnenaiais iets 2,300 
SOwUthenidot TW oaced ssc ccweedecmss 532 ECOL Se Matin ae sexe ees supe tame fiancee See 2,519 
TIO WEStORE rs iinet oltre sic cele Seals has 1,393 Releatesy Aurore wo Gua ae ciara, ¥, 3,078 
hes aia) (OUR idee ee ay aay Se a 1,267 Worthing (September)...... ...... 480 
VAST O UU aes ani wisaihe ciate sie <6 4108 1,537 TALON CO ULY) hs ise eects teens 1,438 
IVY TOXIGII warner tere Toh ire facia steve a's: < 460 Peterboro’....... Ot oh Rh sate ail ee cial 1,148 
Colne (Septem Dep) siete sec va vlan . 92's 688 
SVAN Y: Boies alec aS RRS Sd ets lays caine 2,06 SOLA Chas aiteh detarca ta stetceiamern chess £22,393 
ACCTING COME pi esmbaitenate ak cease cas 1,705 . 


*The average fare in Glasgow is now in Ayr .79d., in Aberdeen .75d. 
-902, in Sheffield .$2d., in East Ham .69., 
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The success of municipal water and gas works has long been established and is 
further emphasized by the Return.* 

To present the municipal case fully, it is necessary to go beyond the figures in the 
Return and to make comparisons with companies and inquire into charges and services. 
It is suggested that municipal enterprises do not bear their complete establishment 
charges : that they may get part of the town clerk’s, the surveyor’s and the solicitor’s 
services without payment. As a rule the departmental accounts are kept distinct. The 
Local Government Board’s Return contains a table showing what general legal and es- 
tablishment charges are set against the trading enterprises, and another column shows 
the amount of transfers from other departments for supplies. Neither return is com- 
plete, but the balance is probably in favor of municipal trading departments, as it often 
happens that nothing is credited to them for supplies. Thus, the water department fre- 
quently supplies water for public purposes-—flushing sewers, road and garden watering, 
fountains, public baths, fire brigade—at a nominal cost, or partly free. Companies 
charge for all such supplies. Municipal gas works rarely make any charge for meters 
—which companies always do—and in a number of towns, including Bradford, Oldham, 
Rochdale, Rotherham, no charge whatever is made for street lighting. Were municipal- 
ities to impose the same charges as companies their accounts would show still better re- 
sults. Thus Bradford gas department supplied the streets last year with III,017,000 
cubic feet of gas free. At 2s. per 1,000 cubic feet this amounts to £11,101. The grant 
of free meters to consumers (64,247) was also worth several thousandsof pounds. Man- 
_ chester \Corporation,for instance, makes no charge to its 136,920 consumers for meters. 


, wee Gas Company charges from 2s. 8d. to £1 11s. 6d.for meters. Taking 


the low average of 5s.and imposing it in Manchester, the additional profit would be £24.- 
230 a year. 
‘ FURTHER FROM MR. DONALD. 
It has now been decided thtat another Joint Committee of Parlia- 
Contemp. ment shall be appointed to continue the inquiry into Municipal Trading 
Review, begun in 1900. In supporting the re-appointment of the Committee, 
May, 1903. 


the Prime Minister took a comprehensive and moderate view of the 
position and touched upon the chief problems which require investigation. 
He felt some uneasiness because municipalities were now employing labor on “a very 
large scale’”—which was “a very interesting and very important development in social life” 
—and asked if we could view with “absolute serenity and indefinite increase in the posi- 
tion of the municipality as an employer of labor among its own constituents.” He also 
showed the need for some definite policy to enable, or to p~event, one municipality 
trespassing for certain purposes into the areas of its smaller neighbors. He raised the 
point whether the municipality should be allowed to continue or to extend the system 
of carrying on subsidiary industries in connection with its chief supplies, mentioning in- 
cidentally the manufacture of electrical fittings. He also touched on the effect of muni- 
cipalization on invention, and said he doubted “whether there would be much invention 
when everything is municipalized.” These subjects, which were only dealt with imper- 


fectly by the former committee, certainly deserve further inquiry. 


ees Cl 
*The late Sir Courtenay Boyle, of the minating power, th: ; 
Board of Trade, submitted the following not charge for Akemi and: ha nee 





figures to the Parliamentary Committee of towns no charge is mad gas 
on Municipal Trading:—‘‘The average departments for public lighting The dif- 
receipts per 1,000 cubic feet of gas soid fernce in receipts last year, 3s. 4%d. per 


was in the case of local authorities 38s. 1,000 cubic feet by th 

0.4d., as compared with 3s, 6.2d. received pared with 3s. 11%d. by coneumies (ome 
by companies.’’ He could have added equal to the sum of £1,270,499 in favor of 
that the municipal gas is of higher illu- municipalities. a aed 
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SUBJECTS FOR INQUIRY. 


There are many who recognize that a danger exists in the growing number of muni- 
cipal employees who may take part in electing the authority which governs, and, at the 
same time, employs them, but one hardly expects Mr. Balfour to feel apprehensive on 
that account, seeing the Government Education Act has added largely to the number of 
persons employed by the municipal authorities. The two departments of civic life in 
which employees are increasing in number most rapidly are in connection with tramways 
and in the extension of direct employment. Up to now all the municipal employees 
have not appeared as an organized force at election times, nor have they endeavored 
to exercise any unreasonable pressure on their employers. Their number is still an in- 
significant proportion of the total working population. They are not one united body. 
Their interests differ. Policemen may havea fellow-feeling for the firemen, but are not 
interested in sewermen. The sewermen and scavengers are not concerned with the at- 
tendants at lunatic asylums, the mechanics under the electrical engineers have no com- 
munity of interest with the staff of technical schools, or with the employees of the parks 
department ; the tramway conductors and motormen belong to quitie a different class 
from the painters and carpenters. Attempts have been made to organize all the em- 
ployees in one town under one union, but without success. Such an organization might 
possibly arise and endeavor to exercise undue influence at election times, but it is cer- 
tain that any abuse would be promptly checked. It has been suggested as a means of 
protection against any possible danger that municipal employees be deprived of their 
rights as citizens. This is a far-reaching proposal which would logically involve the 
disfranchisement also of civil servants. There is no reason why such extreme meas- 
ures should be necessary. The working classes are sufficiently alive to their interests 
to refrain from doing anything which would provoke reaction. , 

There is another safeguard besides the divergency of interests represented by the 
various employees. It will be found on inquiry that a considerable number of them 
reside outside the area of the authority which employs them. Municipal institutions 
such as sewage works, asylums, hospitals, waterworks, are generally outside the bound- 
aries of the towns to which they belong, and the employees naturally live in these sub- 
urbs, where houses are cheaper. Gas works are also invariably on the outskirts of the 
towns ; while mechanics, foremen, and other well-paid employees with moderate hours 
and subject to good behavior, continuity of service, live whete other well-to-do workmen 
do—in the suburbs. 

Mr. Balfour felt that municipalization had a chilling influence on invention. The 
newest mtnicipal enterprise, in connection with which invention has the greatest scope, 
is that of tramways, and up to now municipal tramways have given the most encourage- 
ment to new methods. Mr. Balfour said : “I fear we shall see the same kind of stagna- 
tion as takes place in enterprise where there is no competition.” But whether munici- 
palities or companies manage tramways or electric lighting, there is equally no competi- 
tion : in both cases there is a monopoly, with this difference, that the municipal mon- 
opoly is subject to the stimulating influence of public opinion. It is also there presum- 
ably in perpetuity, while a company has only a limited tenure and must seek immediate 
gain rather than build up future assets. All the pioneer work, up to now, has been on 
the side of municipal tramways. This month the London County Council will open 
the greatest system of underground electric traction installed in Europe. It is a Sys- 
tem which contains some new features, and, it is believed, some improvements. Bourne- 
mouth Corporation has already a short conduit system at work. Other municipalities 
have experimented with surface contact systems. No company has offered anything up 
to now but the overhead trolley, simply because this system, while not the best, is the 
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cheapest, and a company cannot be expected to consider civic interests or aesthetic rea- 
sons. Nor would it be reasonable to expect that a tramway company, with its lim- 
ited life should encourage invention. Any system of lease, short or long, must neces- 
sarily retard progress. During the latter part of the company’s lease its main anxiety 
is to write down its plant as much as possible and to curtail capital expenditure. It 
might be said that this result is a reason for granting long leases under easy condi- 
tions—a course which no municipality is likely to adopt or any Parliamentary Commit- 
tee to recommend. 


Perhaps the most important subject on which Mr. Balfour touched was the desirabil- 
ity, or otherwise, of municipalities trading outside their own areas. In this and in his 
other suggestions he was only referring to the main lines of the attacks against 
municipalities. “I should be disposed to think, speaking with imperfect knowledge.” 
said Mr. Balfour, “that there ought to be a very great extension of this trespassing 
action on the part of certain monopolies.” Here again the chief matter at issue is the 
extension of tramways. Difficulties have been placed in the way of extension of muni- 
cipal tramways from one great centre, such as Manchester, Liverpool and Glasgow, 
to the smaller suburbs outside. It is the custom, in other departments of municipaf 
work, for the larger municipality, in the interest of general efficiency and economy, to 
supply certain wants to its smaller neighbors which, with the larger city, form one 
homogeneous community. Cities, for instance, combine for the disposal of sewage, for 
the provision of parks, hospitals and other non-reproductive purposes. The large cities 
supply many of their smaller neighbors with water; they also supply gas, and to some 
extent electric light. As an example, the Manchester corporation supplies over fifty dis-- 
tricts with water, and sixteen townships with gas. Its neighbor, Salford, which takes: 
its water from Manchester, supplies nine towns with gas. Manchester has also taken 
over the provisional orders for electric lighting for a number of suburban towns. De- 
velopments, however, in the extension of tramways on the same principle have been 
seriously hampered by local jealousies and opposition from companies. The munici- 
palities are themselves in some way to blame. Manchester and Salford have continued 
to wrangle over their tramway rights for a considerable time. Leeds and Bradford 
showed much jealousy over the possession ofa light railway linking the two cities together. 
The chief difficulty, however, has arisen from the action of the Light Railway Com- 
missioners and the jealousies and short-sighted policy of the smaller local authorities. 


The important question of interurban communication has not yet been considered 
by Parliament. In granting powers for one municipality to trespass in the area of 
others, with their consent, Parliament has not followed any general principle. It has 
prescribed in some cases that no profit must be made on the outside lines; in others 
it has allowed payments to be made which leave a margin of profit. The advantages 
which must follow from any great urban centre, such as Leeds, Manchester or Glas- 
gow, bringing its dependent suburbs within the same tramway system are obvious. 


Municipalities are naturally handicapped in competing with companies for posses- 
sion of the suburban traffic. They cannot adopt the same methods—distribute favors or 
canvass for support to obtain the concessions. They may be unable to offer the same 


rent, as they have more regard for future developments than immediate profit. By ~ 


playing one suburban area off against another and provoking jealousies between them 


all and the parent city, a company frequently succeeds in disorganizing the whole ser- | 


vice by breaking it up. How to give the parent city greater facilities for extension, 


without sacrificing local interests, is certainly a problem which requires the attention 
of Government departments and Parliament; and when it is found impracticable to 
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get united municipal action, the question whether greater facilities should be given un- 
der other conditions to private enterprise to develop a harmonious system should be 
considered. Up to now the loose policy adopted by the Light Railway Commissioners 
enables companies to tie up local authorities for 30 or 35 years or more, and leaves 
municipal purchase doubtful at the end of the period by the introduction of a clause 
providing that no single authority in the group has the right to purchase unless all 
the authorities involved take simultaneous and united action. This condition means 
that if one authority stood ott, no purchase is posmble, and companies would be 
“failing in their usual astuteness if they did not succeed in bringing about that unde- 
‘sirable end. The lack of principle and system is responsible for. this untoward develop- 
‘ment. When we come to the larger field of interurban communication, there is greater 


ered with net-works of electric tramways, linking town and town together, an 
up communication with the rural villages. Here companies will find their! of Wane 
tunities for enterprise in a field where municipal action is at present res’ritted, and 


‘scope for company action. We may expect to see our most populous counties cov- 
d opening 





L 


an 


it is only reasonable that they should be given greater facilities under betii@reculated 
\ aie 
purchase clauses for developing new undertakings. una 


DIRECT EMPLOYMENT. 


The direct employment of labor by public authorities is another subject of con- 
tention. No municipality can carry on its operations efficiently and economically with- 
out a certain amount of direct employment of labor in the execution of public work. 
Judged by ordinary business standards there is presumably a good case for a city 
surveyor repairing streets, executing sewers and carrying out other works of an ordi- 
nary character by employing direct labor. The system is extending under private en- 
‘terprise, and cannot with advantage be disregarded by public bodies. Intensive con- 
“centration in business is one of the greatest features of modern industry. It is seen 
"un small businesses as well as in gigantic undertakings. The Steel Trust obtains the 
control of the means of distribution on land and sea. The Tobacco Trust incorporates 
a printing business to prevent it going outside. The Standard Oil Trust makes almost 
everything it requires itself. The beef kings of Chicago make all their profit from 
their subsidiary industries. The great firms of Vickers, Maxim and Krupp can turn 
out a steamship complete without going outside for material or other assistance. Thus 
the tendency is all towards making great businesses more self-contained. It is. the 
same with small industries, such as.mustard making, where it is found that the manu- 
facturer makes his own tins and does his own printing. Railway companies illustrate 
the system in another direction. They have their own workshops, not only for repair- 
ang, but for making new rolling stock, etc. They are frequently their own printers, and 
a number encroach on the municipal province by possessing markets. The railway 
<ompanies do not always make their own locomotives or execute their own work because 
it is cheaper for them to do so than to give the work to contractors. They do the 
work themselves because they believe they can do it better. It was probably for the 
same reason that the Liverpool Corporation carried out its own water works. Ply- 
mouth and other corporations have done the same, and Birmingham has, for several 
years, kept a large industrial community at work in constructing reservoirs, aqueducts, 
etc,, at its new water works in North Wales. 


We find precedents for the system of direct labor in all kinds of municipal au- 
thorities. The old city corporation was a pioneer in this respect, and was the first to 
displace contractors for scavenging, street cleaning and disposal of refuse, and to estab- 
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lish its own wheelwright shops, saddlery and other works. The Elder Brethern of the 
Trinity House have also their own workshops for executing repairs, as have the Clyde 
Navigation Trust and many other authorities. In fact, every department of a muni- 
cipality must necessarily carry out a certain amount of direct labor in executing: 
street works, repairs, etc. When a further step is taken and works departments are 
established, as under the London County Council, the West Ham Corporation, and the 
Battersea Borough Council, to act as general contractors for the various departments 
a new development is introduced which meets with more objections. Judged from the . 
point of view of efficiency these works departments have been successful, and from 
a commercial standpoint, have given fairly satisfactory results. The municipal con- 
tractors are sometimes, in the case of the London County Council, underbid by inde~ 
pendent contractors, in which event they lose the job. Providing that the management 
and org. tion are efficient, the establishment of works department to centralize the 
direct | perations of the engineers, parks, asylums, highways and other branches 
of loc irk is in harmony with sound industrial conditions. In the case of all smaller 





The industrial work carried on by municipalities is merely incidental to the main 
purpose of municipal trading. A number of subsidiary industries are necessarily con- 
nected with the disposal of street refuse, asin Manchester. The London County Coun-~ 
cil, in building an asylum at Norbury, discovered that the site was on a brickfield and 
proceeded to utilize the clay, and thereupon became a municipal brick manufacturer. 
Other councils utilize their waste lands in connection with water works for grazing, 
and we have municipal sheep fanming, but all these extensions are merely incidental 
elements, which must be judged solely by results. They differ from the deliberate exe- 
cution of large works by direct labor, such as the construction of sewers, the laying 
out of parks and building workmen’s dwellings. Municipal tramways are again an 
enterprise which must be accompanied by a certain amount of direct labor if the full 
advantage, industrially, is to be reaped. Tramway companies have their own car re- 
pairing sheds, and sometimes build their own cars. Similarly municipalities must also 
have their own car sheds, as repairing is continuous and is more economically carried 
out directly than by contractors. The fact that they have repairing shops leads some 
of them to undertake the constryction of cars, the greater proportion of the parts of 
which are bought in the market ready to be fitted together. They construct cars, but 
do not manufacture them. If municipal tramways are to be judged from the financiak 
results, and comparisons made between company and municipal ownership, then it is 
clear that both should have equal opportunities for economical management. The 
same argument applies to electricity supply works. Mr. Balfour referred to the manu- 
facture of electrical fittings. It is true that municipal bills include a general clause 
granting powers to manufacture electrical fittings, but that invariably means power to. 
repair existing fittings, and also power to hire lamps and motors. In so doing muni- 
cipalities are only following the precedent set in connection with municipal gas works, 
and nothing could be more shortsighted than the opposition raised to municipalities 
having shops to exhibit gas stoves and other fittings which they let on hire. No trade 
or industry is affected by this system. On the contrary, encouragement is given to 
extend the use of gas to other purposes than lighting, and to popularize electric light- 
ing. A municipality can have no interest in a particular gas stove, but gives all equal 
opportunity. In the case of electric light the use of bad electrical fittings or lamps is 
likely to retard the progress of electricity. By offering the best articles for hire and 
seeing that the fittings are maintained in an efficient condition the municipality is 
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stimulating manufacturers and doing what is good for trade, except perhaps to the im- 
porters of bad foreign lamps.* 


NEED FOR IMPARTIAL INQUIRY. 


Continued investigation by the joint committee will. certainly bring light to bear 
upon such contentious questions as I have dealt with, but one should not put too much 
faith in the practical result which may follow the committee’s report. It is impossible 
to lay down a hard-and-fast line for the future action of Parliament. Supposing that 
the committee came to the conclusion that the principles up to now had been wrong 
and that too many powers had been granted to municipalities, how would it propose 
to institute new principles? Would the municipalities enjoying existing powers have 
to relinquish them, or would two municipal codes be established, and powers be re- 
stricted in future? The chief object of the evidence laid before the committee on the 
last occasion was to show not only that “the principles which should govern powers 
given by bills and provisional orders” were wrong, but that the whole system of 
municipal ownership, as it exists, should be destroyed. It is to be hoped that the new 
committee will lift the investigation into higher levels, and deal with the practical diffi- 
_ culties which Mr. Balfour foreshadowed. It should be able also to widen the reference 
and deal with the effect of the alternative policy on consumers, users and the public. 


The former enquiry into municipal trading was incomplete, and the testimony placed 
before it not fully representative of municipal interests. Numerous specific allegations 
were made by witnesses, which there was no opportunity to meet. There were in alt 
thirty-six witnesses before the committee. Nine of these were officials representing 
Parliament and Government Departments, nine represented companies, either as direc- 
tors, managing directors, or solicitors. Operating or seeking to obtain tramway or 
electric lighting concessions. There was the secretary of the National Telephone Com- 
pany, and a spokesman for the gas companies; witnesses appeared for the Ironmong-= 
ers’ Association, the Glasgow Traders’ Association, for the manufacturers of concrete 
paving stones, and the London Master Builders. Lord Avebury, whose narrow indi- 
vidualistic views are well known, was another witness. The official witnesses on the 
municipal side consisted of the Town Clerks of Birmingham, Leeds and South Shields, 
and a citizens’ auditor from Birmingham. The Town Clerk from Leeds represented, 
besides his own city, the Association of Municipal Corporations. There was also the 
President of the Scottish Wholesale Co-operative Society. Seven witnesses were repre- 
sentatives of municipalities—the Lord Provost of Glasgow, an ex-Lord Mayor of Liver- 
pool, an Alderman of Harrogate, the Mayor of Blackpool, and two London County 
Councillors. There were, therefore, practically no independent witnesses—outside of 
the official ones—who had neither commercial nor trade interests to protect, or who 
did not represent municipalities, except the representative of the co-operators, who 
was an enthusiastic supporter of municipal trading. The representatives of company 
interests seem to have made an organized effort to swoop down on the committee in 





*Mr. Alfred H. Gibbings, formerly the 
Borough Electrical Engineer of the City 
of Bradford, in his work on ‘‘The Com- 
mercial and Business Aspects of Munici- 
pal Electricity Supply,’’ referring to the 
hiring of apparatus, says:—‘‘The buyer 
will probably have little or no experi- 
ence, or knowledge of electrical matters, 
to guide him in his purchase. If his 
means are at all limited, he will be 
tempted to venture on a cheap line, and 
become the dupe of those who simply 
make to sell. The solution of these dif- 
ficulties which appears the most satisfact- 
ory, because it is the one fraught with 


the greatest advantages to all concerned, 
is that the owners of electricity supply 
undertakings, whether a public company, 
municipality or other local authority, 
should themselves purchase good reli- 
able motors, etc., and let them out on 
hire.”’ Mr. Gibbins also adds: ‘The 
movement is, of course, merely a corre-~ 
sponding enterprise to the letting out on 
hire of gas stoves, which, not only every 
municipality owning a gas works, but 
also every gas company, knows to be @ 
seek fie valuable commercial arrange~ 
ment. 
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the hope of overwhelming it with evidence containing a broadside attack on municipal 
ownership.* 

. It cannot be said that the list of witnesses was adequately representative of the 
vast municipal institutions of the country, and rebutting evidence was not called. Thus, 
while the manufacturers of concrete slabs complained that municipalities entered into 
<ompetition with them, no one was called to show that the paving slabs made by muni- 
cipalities were the utilization of clinker and refuse from their dust destructors, and 
conly the surplus slabs were disposed of, the chief object being to manufacture for the 
paving department of the city. The London Master Builders stated their case chiefly 
against trade unionism, but no one was heard on the other side, and while representa- 
tives of the gas companies, the electric lighting companies and the tramway companies 
all attacked municipalities, expert witnesses were not called to give the record of muni- 
<ipal tramways, gas works, or electric lighting works, in reply to the charges brought 


against them. 


GROWTH OF MUNICIPAL INDEBTEDNESS. 


There are other phases of the problem which deserve fuller investigation. Take 


the increase of municipal indebtedness. 
against municipal ownership since the former committee’s enquiry, we hear much 
about the “alarming growth of municipal debt.” It is alleged that municipalities are 
recklessly overborrowing, and various methods are suggested for limiting local loans. 
Invidious and fallacious comparisons are made between the National and Local Debt, 
due partly to the method of the Local Government Board in including misleading 
comparative figures in its Reports. In its last Report, for instance, it has a table 
showing that between 1875 and 1900 the National Debt was decreased by £139,000,000 
while the Local Debt increased from £02,820,100 to £2093,864,224. In 1875 the Local 
Debt was only 12 per cent. of the National Debt, while in 1900 it was 46 per cent. 
The comparison will bear a different complexion when the South African War Loans 
are added to it, but I take the figures as they stand. Within the period referred to 
the local authorities paid £26,000,000, and the amount standing in sinking funds against 
the existing debt is not given. It is difficult to know for what purpose the Local Goy- 
ernment Board introduces this comparison. How can we place against the debt for 
our poor law institutions the money which was lost in the American War, which still 
figures in the National Debt? What analogy is there between the debt for building our 
technical institutes and schools and the millions which still hang round our neck for 
the Crimean War? Almost all the National Debt thas been incurred for wars. It 
might almost be said that the National Debt represents so much wealth lost to the 
world, while the Local Debt stands for so much wealth gained in the shape of in- 
stitutions for reclaiming and keeping the poor, educating the young and operating local 
services for the benefit of all. The only item in the National Debt which is on a 
parity with municipal trading loans is that part of it which is invested in the Suez Canal 


shares. It is about the only asset shown in the National balance-sheet of the Debt. 
NE EUR NSE 





In the campaign which has been carried on 


*I quote the following from the official 
report of a lecture delivered before the 
London Chamber of Commerce by the 
Hon. Robt. P. Porter, an American gen- 
tleman, who has been supporting com- 
pany working in place of municipal own- 
ership in this country for several years:— 
“Mr. E. Garcke proposed the health of 
Mr. Morse, the Chairman. He said Mr. 
Morse had done excellent service in this 
cause. He had made very great sacri- 
fices, in order to give effect to convic 
tions upon this question. The manner in 


whicn he organised the evidence which 
was given before the Joint Committee of 
the two houses last year, was worthy of 
their utmost appreciation, and was de- 
serving of the gratitude of all those who 
took a deep interest in the question.” 

Mr. Morse is the Solicitor of the Brit- 
ish Electric Traction Company, and 
about sixty of its subsidiary concerns. 
Mr. Garcke is the Managing Director of 
this company, which, presumably, would 
benefit considerably by restrictions in 
municipal trading. 
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Perhaps the Local Government Board means, by introducing its fallacious table, to 
suggest that the increase of local indebtedness impairs national credit. This is a sug- 
gestion frequently made. Up to the time of the South African War the local authori- 
ties obtained money on easy terms. The prices of their stocks since have greatly de- 
clined, and the price which they pay for new loans has risen. The same conditions 
have applied to Government loans, to railway stocks and, indeed, to all securities. 
When Consols fall below 90 municipal stocks must necessarily suffer. The times have 
not, therefore, been opportune for borrowing, and it is unfortunate that this depres- 
sion in the money market has coincided with a period of great municipal extension. 

In support of the overborrowing theory it is said that the assets of the municipalities 
are not worth the money represented. This statement is generally applied to the in- 
dustrial undertakings. But companies would only be too ready to take over the muni- 
cipal tramways and electricity and gas works for the capital they represent. They are 
not only worth commercially more than the capital against them, as nothing is in- 
cluded for good-will, but there is always a balance ‘in sinking funds standing against the 
debt. - 

INCREASED RATES AND DEBT. 

Municipal debt for trading purposes, besides increasing “at a dangerous pace,” is 
held responsible for the rapid rise in local taxation. This statement has become a com- 
monplace in the arguments of the anti-municipal party. It follows, of course, as a 
necessary corollary of that statement that municipal ownership does not payl Witnliimy 
previous article I showed that municipal trading does pay, and that being so, it cannot 
add to local taxation, but it is necessary that this point should be made perfectly clear, 
‘and that the current misrepresentations should be completely disposed of. I there- 
fore advance a contention, which I am prepared to prove, viz., that the increase in 
municipal debt has not increased the rates, but, on the contrary, the towns which 
have advanced farthest in municipal trading have the lowest rates, and the towns 
which have kept down their debt usually have the highest rates. Instead of taking a 
few isolated examples to support this theory, I include the whole group of towns 
Riven in the carefully compiled tables on municipal finance in the Stock Exchange Offi- 
cial Intelligence. These tables suit the purpose of illustration exactly, as they contain 
details of the remunerative and unremunerative debt, tables showing the debt per head 
and the municipal rates in every town. 

I have made one list of forty-two towns where the debt for trading purposes 
exceeds the unremunerative debt, and another list of thirty-one towns where the oppo- 
site is the case. I find that the averages work out as follows: 
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Average d+ bt per * Average municipal 
head, rates in the £. 
£ 8. d. Boas 
Towns with mort ‘‘trading ’...............c0ceceeee 15 6 10 4 7 
Towns with least'‘‘trading” ...... ..-.0....... 0000. 6 6 10 4 74 


Considering that the trading towns in the list include the greatest centres of con- 
gested and overcrowded populations, such as Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Oldham. 
Glasgow, Hull, etc., where sanitary expenditure is exceptionally high, and that the other 
list consists chiefly of towns which have not such serious Sanitary problems to face, 
and several health resorts, the comparison, it will be admitted, is very satisfactory. 
Proof in support of my contention is further emphasized by going into details. The 
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return from which I have quoted only gives the municipal rates, but the benefits of 
municipal ownership are felt on the general social conditions, so that we should also 
add the poor and other rates. From a return prepared by Mr. James Carter, Borough 
Treasurer of Preston,* showing the total rates in a large number of towns, and the 
amount of profit from municipal undertakings in relief of rates, I take the following 
towns having the highest and lowest rates: 


> 
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| 1902, 1902, trading profits. 
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I produce one more proof. In the final report of the Royal Commission on 
Local Taxation there are tables showing the rates for the years 1807 and 1898, and 
the commissioners, in the summary of the returns, point out that in four county boroughs 
the rates averaged for the two years 7s. and wpwards; in eighteen towns they were be- 
tween 6s. and 7s., while in fourteen towns they were between 4s and 5s. The highest rates 
were in Sheffield, Norwich, West Ham and Hanley. Sheffield at that time was only en- 
tering on its municipalization career. It owned the water supply, but the gas works, elec- 


tricity works and markets were in private hands, and it had only taken over the tramways. 


Nonwich had no municipal trading whatever, except its markets and real estate. West 
filam is a town which is the opposite of Norwich in every respect, except in the entire 
business of municipal trading. Hanley only possessed electric lighting works, not long 
established, and markets. On the other hand, the 14 towns enjoying rates only between 
4s. and 5s. in the £ were confirmed municipal traders, and included the Lancashire towns 
of Liverpool, Barrow, Lancaster, Bolton, Burnley, and St. Helens, each of which has mu- 
nicipalized the whole of the common services with the one exception of the Liverpool gas 
supply. 

The above contrast is very striking when it is pointed out that the towns with the 
high rates possessed few trading enterprises, or only those of recent establishment : 
East Ham and West Ham had no remunerative undertakings whatever, Norwich only 
possessed markets, and Wakefield only water and electricity supplies. The low-rated 
towns, on the other hand, possessed, with the exception of Bournemouth and 


Eastbourne, highly developed municipal undertakings, as the relief received therefrom 
indicates. 


*Published in the “Municipal Year 


Book.” 
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The full benefits of municipal trading and its effects on rates are not seen until the 
undertakings have been well established, as the burden of the debt falls very heavily in 
the first few years. To show the best results, we should select towns where the system, 
has been at work for some time. I give two illustrations which strikingly support my 
contention that municipal trading is accompanied by low rates. Take the example of Bol- 
ton. Bolton has carried municipal trading further than almost any town in England. Bol- 
‘ton has its municipal water, municipal gas, municipal electric lighting, municipal markets 
~—wholesale and retail. It has municipal slaughter houses—the only ones in the town— 
attached to which are cold stores and an ice manufactory. Nor does the Corporation 
confine itself to the more profitable departments of municipal work. It has beautiful 
parks and two municipal hospitals, it concerns itself with the reform of inebriates, 
maintains three cemeteries at a loss, and runs a sewage farm, which, with the sewage 
disposal works, recently cost it £125,628. The intellectual as well as the material and 
public health needs of the community are looked after by this incorrigible municipality. 
It maintains no fewer than six free libraries, three museums, a school of art, and a most 
admirable textile and engineering college. Yet the rates of Bolton are amongst the low- 
‘est in the country. The surplus profits amounts to £40,604, and this was before its 
electric tramways yielded a complete return. The chief benefits, however, to Bolton 
Thas not been the direct relief of rates, but the provision of cheap and ‘efficient local 
“Services. 


The town of Darlington is an equally encouraging example. Its rateable value is 
‘less than £200,000, and its population 48,000. The extent of its enterprise cannot be 
measured by its size, for Darlington has municipal gas works, electricity, water, markets, 
4 corn exchange, cemeteries, baths—including the luxury of turkish baths—and tramways, 
‘and is contemplating telephones. It has, of course, provided libraries, and a spléndid 
‘technical college ; it has sewage farms, and among other municipal extravagancies that 
“it has indulged in are town clocks to keep its people up to time. This comparatively — 
“small town has a very heavy debt. It is groaning under a burden of over half a million 
—viz., £521,223, or about £12 per head, exclusive of the new debt for its tramways. 
‘Darlington has invested long enough in industrial enterprises to be reaping the profits. 
“It has been paying back its debts as fast as they are created, and if we deduct the amount 
‘repaid, we find that only about a quarter of a million remains (£252,580), no less ‘than 

‘2a third of which (£06,992) is for sewage disposal works alone. The gas and water 
‘works cost Darlington £231,659, but all that debt has disappeared, paid off out of pro- 
“fits, except £75,210. So much for the debt, what about the rates ? Darlington has a 
“very high School Board rate. It has increased 4d. during the last six years, and now 
‘stands at Is. 1d. The town levies a penny rate for technical education ; it has, of course, 
a library rate, but the total municipal rates in the borough have not increased during the 
last six years, and have averaged only 3s. 7d-in the £. Why? Because, during that 
period, the rates have been relieved from the surplus profits of municipal undertakings 
to the average of 1s. 8d. per annum. Last year it was Is. 814d., and was édual to (L£r-irs: 
“6d. for every family in the town. The profit last year, for instance, from the gas, mar- 
kets, and water works, amounted to £33,735—a return of no less than 38.39 per cent. on 
the outstanding debt on these works. After the payment of all interest and making 
provision to redeem the capital, there was a net profit remaining of £13,895. This 
would amount to 5% per cent. on the whole debt of the borough, including not only 
the debt for. the works which produce the profit, but also the debt for parks, paving of 
new streets, baths, hospital, and all sanitary purposes. The undertakings owned by the 
‘Council, without making any allowance for goodwill, stand at £606,637, more than double 

the whole liabilities of the borough. When Darlington’s electric lighting and its tram- 
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ways are in full working order, the profits and benefits conferred on its people will be 


still greater.. 
WHY RATES INCREASE. 


I think that I have by general comparisons and by particular illustrations effectively 
met the charge that increased debt for municipal trading enterprises adversely affects the 
ratepayers. The real causes responsible for adding to local burdens must be apparent 
to anyone who recognizes the great advance made in local government during the last 
twenty, or even ten, years. The whole system of Parish, district and county govern- 
ment has been revolutionized in recent years. See what has happened in the domain of 
public health since 1885. In that year £112,828 only was spent on hospitals for in- 
fections diseases outside London. The amount in 1900 was £584,414—an increase of 
417.9 per cent. The annual expenditure on parks has increased 296 per cent., on asy- 
lums 57.9 per cent-, on sewage disposal 95 per cent. There are now 400 more medical 
officers of health and 360 more sanitary inspectors than there were I5 years ago. Ex- 
penses of public lighting, exclusive of the cost of electric lighting, have increased 54.5; . 
per cent. Weave more than doubled our expenditure on fire brigades in the period. 


Police expenses have risen 47 per cent., and highways cost 62 per cent. more. The 
cost of education falling on the rates is three times as much as it was fifteen years ago, 
and we are spending 183 per cent. more on libraries. Poor law expenditure more 


than keeps pace with the increase in the rateable value,which has only been 28.2 per cent. 
since 1885. On the capital side of the account the burden is relatively greater. We 
are building new poor law institutions at an annual outlay of a million and a’ quarter 
pounds, paying back the money in 30 years on the buildings and in 60 years on the land. 
The percentage of: increase on capital for asylums since 1885 has been 281.9 per cent., for 
sewage disposal 87.9 per cent., parks 423 per cent., and hospitals 588.8 per cent. No: 
wonder that rates increase ! 

General legislation is passed every year, throwing new duties on the local author- 
ities. The general expansion of the work involves many new buildings for administra- 
tive purposes, a continual growth of establishment expenses, all with the object of 
keeping pace with our improved standard of sanitary needs and our higher conception 
of social well-being. There is only one item in the Local Government accounts which. 
shows a decline, and that is the expenditure on prisons, which has fallen 16.4 per cent. 
since 1885. This and the lowering of the death rates is some measure of the success. 
which our local expenditure represents. I fear that the protective, non-trading and sani- 
tary expenditure of local government, to say nothing of the cost of education, is likely to 
require greater drains on the ratepayer’s purse, and the only palliative for this continual 
growth of burdens on the occupying ratepayer is the opportunist one of drawing profits. 
from municipal trading. The remedy lies deeper, and includes a radical reform of our 
system of local taxation. 


ELUSIVE CRITICS. 


One difficulty which the supporter of municipal ownership has to deal with in meet- 
ing opposition is the elusive character of the critics. If one set of arguments is upset 
the critics disregard consistency and take refuge in another position. A stock argu- 
ment against municipal electric lighting is that it is introduced for the sake of a few 
consumers. It is utterly wrong, we are told, for a municipality to establish works to. 
supply electricity to 10 per cent. of its population. If there is a loss the ratepayers suf- 
fer, and if there is a profit the consumers of the article are obviously charged too much. 
When we leave electricity—a restricted service—and come to municipal tramways—a ser- 
vice for the multitude—we are met with the statement that “the objections to muni~ 


. 
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cipal trading in electric traction are more serious than those which may be advanced in 
regard to almost every other department.”* 

The critics change their ground in other ways. When, for instance, they are faced 
with the fact that profits really result from municipal trading, they begin by asserting 
that the accounts are not correct, and charge the municipalities with “financial juggling.” 
If this further line of attack is broken down the critics again recede and say that muni- 
cipalities have no business to make any profit at all : it is very immoral of them to do so. 
. This attitude raises an entirely new issue, which places efficiency and cheapness before 
profits—a policy which may be best for the citizen in the long run. Most of the 
critics who have recently advanced such opinions are animated not by the desire to see 
the price of public utilities reduced to the consumers, but by the hope that the adoption 
of this: system may occasionally lead to balances on the wrong side, which will help to 
discredit municipal ownership. has 

DEPRECIATION AND REPAYMENT OF TAXES. 

It is partly the same feeling which prompts some of the critics to condemn muni- 
cipalities for failing to make adequate provision for depreciation.. It is generally held 
in the case of municipal works, when loans extending only for short periods are granted, 
that a sinking fund for repayment of the loan takes the place of depreciation, provided 
always that the works are maintained out of revenue in a thoroughly efficient state. 
‘The Municipal Electrical Association is of the opinion that, as electricity undertakings 
have to be maintained in a thorough state of efficiency out of revenue, no depreciation 
or further writing off of capital is necessary when the period allowed for repayment 
is not greater than thirty years. The loan periods in the case of electricity supply works, 
except in London, are for equated periods. of 25 years, which, of course, includes the 
sites of generating stations. In the case of tramways, municipalities are adopting a 
more generous policy. Besides mecting the required sinking fund of 2 per cent., they 
are setting aside amounts for depreciation, reserve, or renewal funds. Glasgow Corpora- 
tion, beyond paying back the loan on its tramways in 28 years by a sinking fund, 
charges renewals of the permanent way out of revenue, calculated on a ten year’s life 
of the track. It also charges to revenue depreciation of the plant, buildings and equip- 
ment to an extent which is calculated to keep up the undertaking to its original perfect 
‘condition. At the end of the period granted for the original loan the whole of the loan 
will be paid off, and the undertaking will be in a thorough state of efficiency, or cash 
‘will be available to put it in perfect condition. 

Mr. Balfour evidently thinks, “speaking with imperfect knowledge,” as he frankly 
said, that the loan periods are in some cases too long, as he questioned whether exist- 
‘ing methods of lighting and traction might not become antiquated within the next ten 
years, so that the municipal loan would not be represented by real productive assets. 
It is exceedingly improbable that any such quick displacement of existing methods 
will take place. The municipalities are in a good position to meet all reasonable 
charge. Their sinking funds are accumulating in order to redeem the debt in an aver- 
age period of about thirty years, and in the meantime the undertakings are maintain- 
ed in a thorough state of efficiency. To take another illustration from Glasgow, the 
‘Corporation succeeded in writing off the capital spent on its horse tramway equip- 
‘ment in seven years, and was able to begin its electrical tramways unburdened by 
any debt for the old. There is no reason why Glasgow should not repeat this process 
if necessary. within the next ten years. Under the leasing system, it will be impossible 
to take advantage of these changes, as I have already indicated. Leases are usually 
granted for periods longer than the time required for the payment of municipal loans, 





*Pamphlet of the Industrial Freedom supported mainly by the representatives 
League, an organization controlled and of traction companies. 
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but a company would hardly be expected to spend capital in introducing new systems 


on a precarious and limited tenure. 


Mr. Balfour hinted that gas might be displaced. This is equally improbable, as if 
the use of gas declines as an illuminant, it will be used more for other purposes. In 
any case, gas can only be displaced by electricity, which is also in the possession of 
the municipalities. Manchester Corporation would sustain no loss were the SUDA of 
municipal gas not increased. Its gas works cost £2,306,688; the capital now standing 
against the undertaking is £1,179,074, but the sinking fund invested to liquidate this debt 
amounts to £935,388, leaving the net debt only £244,586. Manchester 
specific amount for depreciation, but»spends large sums in repairs, maintenance and 
renewals. 

I have now dealt with all the chief points in the case against municipal trading. The 
more one sifts the charges the less there appears to be in them. Our municipal insti- 
tutions, taken all round, continue to make healthy progress. Fortunately, the supply of 
men who respond to the call of social service and meet the increased duties and respon- 
sibilities thrown on public bodies is equal to the demand. The wish is father to the 
*‘.ought on the part of those who are always declaiming about the deterioration of town 
councillors. A few years ago I enquired into the occupations of town councillors in a 
lange number of cities, and found that they invariably represented the predominating 
industry of the town and every phase of its trade and commerce, including its profes- 
sional life. An examination of the occupations of present town councillors in repre- 
sentative Hull, Sheffield, Northampton, Bradford and Wolverhamp- 
ton*—supports the same conclusion. The aldermen and leading councillors are drawn 
chiefly from the ranks of men representative of the manufacturers, the traders, and 


towns—Leincester, 


sets aside no° 


the mercantile and professional classes of the community. 


*Leicester: 64 members, including 9 boot 
and shoe manufacturers, 2 leather goods 
and boot mercers, 8 gentlemen, 4 manu- 
facturers, 4 merchants, 15 shopkeepers 
and tradesmen, 15 professional men (in- 
cluding solicitors, doctors, architects), 1 
warehouseman, a Secretary of a Charity 
Organization” Society, a Secretary of a 
friendly society, 2 hotel proprietors, a 
trade union secretary, a registrar of 
births and deaths. 

Hull: 64 members, including 7 ship- 
owners or brokers, or men directly con- 
nected with the shipping industry, 8 gen- 
tlemen, 16 professional men (including 6 
doctors, accountants, solicitors, archi- 
tects), 7 manufacturers and merchants, 
13 shopkeepers and tradesmen, 1 agent 
for Admiralty charts, 1 farmer, 1 keeper 
of a warehouse, 1 music hall proprietor, 
2 builders, 2 trade union secretaries, 1 
wheelwright, etc. 

Sheffield: 64 members, including 7 steel 
and cutlery manufacturers, 6 directors of 
Mmited companies (4 of them managing 
directors), connected with manufacturing 
concerns, 8 other manufacturers, 7 
merchants, 5 shopkeepers and tradesmen, 
16 professional men (including 8 solicit- 
ors, 1 editor, 2 doctors, surveyors, etc.), 1 
typefounder, 1 timber merchant’s man- 
ager, 1 metal spinner, 1 laundry propri- 
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etor, 2 trade secretaries, 2 letterpress 
printers, 3 printers and directors. 
Bradford: 83 members, including 20 
worsted and woollen manufacturers, top- 
makers, woolstaplers, woolcombers, etc., 
6 other manufacturers, 3 manufacturers’ 
managers or agents, 2 managers, 3 doc- 
tors, 7 professional men, 8 gentlemen, 9 
merchants, 10 shopkeepers and trades- 
men, 4 builders and directors, 1 quarry 
owner, 1 cordwainer, 1 monumental 
fsa it f secretary to a trade union gsoel- 
ety. 
Northampton: 36 members, including 6 
boot and shoe manufacturers, 7 merch- 
ants and tradesmen, shopkeepers, 6 
builders and directors, 6 professional 
men, 1 gentleman, 1 agent, 1 manager, 
1 hotelkeeper, 1 publican, 1 boot and shoe 
operative, 1 secretary of a trade union, t 
railway foreman, 1 laborer. 
Wolverhampton: 48 members, including 
13 manufacturers, representative of the 
chief industries of ‘the town, 5 gentle- 
men, 7 merchants, shopkeepers an@ 
tradesmen, 4 publicans, 1 brewer, 3 doc- 
tors, 1 japanner, 1 civil engineer, 1 
agent for a boilermakers’ society, 1 so- 
licitor, 1 gas engineer, 1 carrier, 1 saddler, 
1 insurance company’s secretary, 1 
clicker. 


REPRODUCTIVE Bree een ar ee BRITISH MUNICIPAL CORPORA- 

The following is the summary table from a return issued by the British House of 
Commons in December, 1902, bringing down to 31st March, 1902. the information con- 
cerning the productive undertakings carried on by Municipal Boroughs, giving the 
amount of capital, average annual increase, expenditure, profit and loss for four years, 
from 31st March, 1808, to 31st March, 1902, for each of the principal classes of under~ 
takings 
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Jae ROM AR DIE, M:P.."ON MUNICIPAL TRADING. 


° 


In the Annual for 1901 of the Co-operative Wholesale Societies, Ltd., of England 
‘and Scotland, is a paper by the noted Radical and Workingman Member of Parlia- 
ment, J. Keir Hardie. .Extracts follow :— 


ae eee A pees So far as Municipal Trading has gone, it has established beyond 

e °9 In O= ; 1 Ty 3 ° eae 

operative dispute Wes important facts: 

Wholesale Ist. Quality and abundance can always be relied upon. Produc- 

Societies tion under the Corporation is not a means to an end, the end being 

Annual, 1901, td: ys : : 

Pp. 204. dividends, but an end in itself. There is thus every reason for making 
* the supply the best possible. 


and. The worker is more generously treated, and, as a consequence, the work is 
“more economically done. 

3rd. The cost of production is considerably reduced. 

Thus we have economy, efficiency, and abundance associated with Municipal Trad- 
ang. Are there then any limits, and if so, what are they, which should be set to what 
_has hitherto proved, so far as it has gone a public benefit? Are we to take the pre- 
cedents already established as a guide? If so, there is no lack of variety. Liverpool, 

Glasgow and other big Corporations supply window flower’ boxes to citizens 
-on application. Liverpool and St. Helens have established milk supplies, the 
«death rate for infants in the latter case having gone down greatly as a 
consequence. Other corporations are seeking powers in similar directions. Don- 
caster Town Council punishes bookmakers who ply their avocation on the 
streets, but bags £27,000 a year from its Municipal Race Course. Glasgow, London, 
Sheffield, Manchester, and, fortunately, many other places supply municipal music, in- 
‘cluding indoor concerts during the winter. Municipal baths are now free to school 
children in quite a number of big towns. West Ham makes a profit of £1,500 a year 
‘on the manufacture of flag-stones. Bradford owns an hotel, thus following an ex- 
ample common on the Continent, where municipal hotels and restaurants are numerous. 
Thus, at Grenoble, in France, there is a restaurant managed by a Council elected by the 





*Cols. 5 and 6.—Where loans have been ments out of such funds. 





replaced by other loans, the sum is only **Col. 15.—Including annual payments 
included once in Col. 5, in the amount of made in respect of perpetual annuities, if 
capital. borrowed. In such cases, the re- any. 
payments of borrowed capital monies, out *7Cols. 18 and 19.—_See Note 11. 
‘of other borrowed capital monies, are not tiThe undertakings included under 
included in Col. 6 in the amount of the head of “Other Reproductive Under- 
‘capital paid off. takings’’ are the following, viz., Bridge 
7Col. 8—Excluding sums standing to (toll) at Scarborough; bridge and em- 
the credit of loans funds for payment of bankment at Plymouth; canals at Ex- 
‘dividends. The sums entered in Col. 8 eter and York; cold stores at Burnley; 
are applicable to the repayment of such conditioning house at Bradford, Yorks; 
‘portion of the amounts entered in Col. 7 erematorium at Kingston-upon-Hull; es- 
as is repayable by means of Sinking tates (including race course) at Don- 
Funds or Loans Funds. caster; ferries at Saltash, Birkenhead, 
tCol. 9.—The amounts entered in Col. Middlesborough, and Sunderland; marine 
‘3 include sums credited to the undertak- lakes, etc., at Southport; parade and 
ings for (e.g.) the estimated value of property at Bridlington; pavilion estate 
‘water used in watering streets, and the at Brighton; and Spa concert rooms at 
estimated value of gas supplied for light- Harrogate. 
‘ing the streets. Particulars as to the following under- 
§ Col. 12.—Including, if the undertaking takings from which revenue is derived 
is not let by the corporation, (1) the cost were also given in some of the returns 
of materials, wages and salaries; (2) in- furnished, ‘viz.: Abattoirs or slaughter- 
‘Surance and rates; and (3) other annual houses, allotment, bonding warehouse, 
expenses, if any, other than those in isolation hospital, lavatories, lunatic 
Cols 14 acamnded . asylum, manure depot, sewage farms, 
|| Col. 183.—Except in the case where the weighing machines and weighbridge, and 
word ‘loss’ is printed, the amount in an undertaking for the supply of steri- 
‘Col. 13 is the excess of the amount in lized milk. As these undertakings do 
‘Col. 11 over the amount in Col. 12. not appear to be of the kind contemplat- 
{| Col. 14—Payments made out of in- ed by the Order of the House of Com- 
«come to sinking funds and other similar mons, the particulars relating thereto 
funds towards the repayment of prin- have not. been included in this return. 


cipal are included in Col. 14, but not pay- 
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citizens. It supplies a good square meal of five courses, including half a pint of wine, 
at a cost of sixpence, and 1,202 meals are supplied free to school children. When food is. 
cheap the profits are set aside to maintain the low prices during periods of scarcity. 
Jena, in Germany, has a brewery, making a profit of £6,400 a year. In Australia school 
children are allowed to ride free on the cars to and from school; whilst in Sydney, 
New South Wales, every citizen has the same privilege, no fees being charged. In Ant- 
werp there is a municipal cab service, a payment of £4 2s a year entitling the citizem 
to the use of a cab at any hour of the day or night. The Municipal Council of Paris 
have recently established workshops in the suburbs of the city, where working men 
who have sustained injuries in the course of their work which would preclude their find- 
ing employment in the open market are employed. The scheme so far as it has gone 
is successful. Edinburgh, Birmingham, Glasgow, and other places have municipal farms. 
In Roubaix school children are fed and clothed by the municipality. Vienna, like 
Glasgow, makes its own brick. The Town Council of Tarnopol, in Galicia, 
Austria, has a municipal bakery, supplying bread at cost price to the peo- 
ple. It spends £200 a year in giving free bread to the poor. Munici- 
pal pawn-shops exist all over the Continent. Boston, U.S.A., runs its own printing 
establishment, on which it made a profit of £2,000 last year; whilst Dresden, in Ger- 
many, has its own daily newspaper, which is owned and issued by the Municipal Coun- 
cil. Roubaix, in France, has also its bakery and municipal kitchens, where food of 
the best quality is supplied at the lowest price. It also has a Bureau of Medical Assist- 
ance, especially for women, and a free Legal Bureau. Lille has a municipal theatre, 
where four hundred free seats are allocated to citizens at each performance. 
And so I might go on quoting indefinitely illustrations of powers possessed by munici- 
palities at home and abroad. If, therefore, municipal traders are to follow the pre- 
cedent already established, there is ample scope for development in every direction. 


Municipal banking is one of the questions which is beginning to receive a good 
deal of attention. It is by no means new. For two years, 1793-5, the Corporation of 
Liverpool issued notes, or at least had power to do so, to the value of £3,000, to 
enable the cotton trade to tide over a crisis. In the Island of Guernsey some inter- 
esting experiments have been tried. The Treasurer of the States of Guernsey, in reply 
to an inquiry from: the Glasgow Town Council, stated that the population of the States 
was 34,000, the revenue of the Government from all sources £61,000, and that for the 
last forty years they had in circulation 40,000 £1 notes, the security for which was the 
ratable property of the island. A part or the whole of these notes could be redeemed 
at any time by a general tax on the ratable property of the island or by yearly instal- 
ments out of the surplus revenue. “But,” adds the States Treasurer-General, “we are in 
no hurry to do so, seeing that by means of these notes we have £40,000 free of interest 
at our disposal for States’ purposes.” The question at once arises, if the States of 
Guernsey can do this, why not a municipality ? In 1895 Glasgow Town Council unani- 
mously adopted a resolution to appoint a sub-committee to enquire into and report on 
municipal banking. After four years’ deliberation, the committee submitted a report 
about the beginning of September this year (1900), which the Town Council after dis- 
cussion rejected by 28 to 17 votes. The report was as follows :— 


(1) That Parliamentary powers be sought for the issue by the Corporation of notes, 
payable to bearer in gold on demand, to an amount not exceeding £500,000, against 
which the Corporation shall not be required to have on hand, in gold or negotiable 
securities, more than one-half of the amount of the total issue current from time to 
time, the other half being adequately secured by the surplus assets of the Corporation, 
estimated at present to amount to £3,440,344; and (2) that, to facilitate the operations, 
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of the issue department powers be also applied for to extend the system of receiving 
deposits, and repaying same on such terms as to interest and dates of withdrawal as the 
Corporation may from to time fix. 

The Glasgow City Council has been led to this action mainly on account of the great 
burden of interest the Corporation has to pay on loans, stocks, and other debts. The 
interest paid last year amounted to £330,462 3s. 7d., which sum is nearly half the total 
assessments of the city (£720,814 19s. 8d.) and equal to a burden of Is. 7d. per pound on 
the ratable value of the city. ‘This burden of interest may be entirely removed by the 
issue of municipal bank notes redeemable by the formation of a sinking fund. 

Now what would Municipal Banking mean to a municipality? Take Manchester, 


for example. From rates, gas, electricity supply, markets and water this city derives a 
revenue of over £1,800,000—or not much under £2,000,000 per annum. All this money 
and all the other vast sums which the City Treasurer has to account for have to be 
entrusted to some private enterprise banking establishment. The bankers make a big> 
profit on the turnover. Two millions of revenue of itself would not be a bad start for 
a Municipal Bank. Yet this is but a small portion of the money that passes annually 
through the hands of the Corporation. Manchester owes more than £15,000,000 of bor- 
rowed money. The money borrowed every year on the security of the rates has to pass. 
through the banks, and there is a large sinking fund entrusted to them, to which the 
annual contributions last year totalled £111,041. On this the bankers do good business 
for themselves and get their full commission. Money entrusted to the bankers by the 
Corporation. does not, of course, remain idle in the -banks. The bankers trade with it 
as they do with all their deposits. They use it in many ways for the profit of their 
‘own business, paying the current rates of interest to the Corporation. Now if the Cor- 
poration set up its own bank, and all its revenue were deposited therein, and the trade- 
of banking carried on by the City Treasurer in the usual way as the municipal banker, 
the city would not merely get the current rate of interest for its deposits, but the bank- 
ers’ profits also. | 

The banking business transacted in Manchester every year must amount to a fabul- 
ous sum. If there were a municipal bank a fair proportion of this business would be 
done through that bank. It would be as safe as the Bank of England. Ratepayers. 
would have a double interest in doing their business through the Corporation Bank, 
for they would not only get as good terms in the ordinary way of trading but they, as. 
ratepayers, being shareholders in the concern would get a dividend of profits on the busi- 
ness in the same way as they do in the gas and water undertakings. Always keeping 
a sufficiently large reserve or sinking fund to meet immediate demands, the city would, 
at the same time, always have a large available capital to use for the promotion of the 
public good. 

This is equally true in degree of every municipality. Private banking concerns fail. 
but the municipal bank would always be sound and unbreakable. Every public safeguard 
possible would exist to prevent any wrong use of the funds. The more the ratepayers 
and inhabitants invested in their own bank the more careful would they be that the 
searchlight of public opinion and scrutiny should secure the safety of the public funds. 
Give the people a larger pocket interest in the management of public affairs and they” 
will inevitably intervene more actively in looking after ‘their own interests. 


In this matter of Municipal Banking we are far behind other countries. There were 
Municipal Savings banks in Italy and Belgium three hundred years ago, which have: 
continued to this day. In Germany there are 1,300 cities and communes having municipal 
savings banks, with 4,000,000 depositors and £100,000,000 of deposits. In Austria there 
are 368 towns and cities having these establishments. In France there are municipal. 
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‘savings banks in 458 towns and cities with 6,000,000 depositors and £120,000,000 deposits. 
Every important city in France has its municipal banks. They are an immense saving 
to these cities, enabling them to borrow imoney for municipal improvements and afford- 
ing absolutely safe banks for the savings of the people. Even in Brazil there are muni- 
cipal savings banks. Municipal Banking in Great Britain would enable municipalities 
to spend money freely on improvements without the necessity of borrowing, which 
means avoiding interest. The figures quoted in a former part of this article show that 
had Municipal Banking been in operation during the past twenty years the municipali- 
ties would now have been saving £3,000,coo a year which they are now paying in the 
form of interest on borrowed money. 


Closely allied with Municipal Banking is the question of Municipal Insurance. I 
‘have not been able to ascertain the total amount paid as insurance on municipal prop- 
erty, but the sum must be enormous. 


During the past few months another question has forced itself upon the notice of 
the community. The alarming burden which the price of coal has imposed, not only 
upon domestic consumers, but also upon trade and commerce, has become a serious 
menace to our commercial prosperity. For the moment I will confine myself to its 
effects upon the workings of municipal undertakings. Bradford consumes 170,000 tons of 
coal yearly at the gas works. This year the price of coal has gone up from five to 
seven shillings per ton, the effect of which is to convert a surplus of £16,000 last year 
‘to a deficit. of £26,000 this year, necessitating a considerable increase in the price of 
‘gas to the consumers. Glasgow is paying £127,000 more for its coal this year than it 
did last. These figures are typical of what has been going on all over the country, and 
users of gas are now, as a consequence, paying from 114d. to as much as 6d. more per 
thousand feet this year than they did last. The result is a healthy demand for the es- 
‘tablishment of Municipal Collieries. Glasgow is prepared to spend half a million in 
acquiring one, and Bradford and Manchester Corporations have also endorsed the prin- 
ciple. The question arises is the project feasible or is it one which a municipality should 
undertake? No reasonable doubt can be entertained that the reply to both questions is 
yes. In the running of the tram system, for example, municipalities have, as a rule, 
power to manufacture all the accessories. Coal is a necessity to the production of 
gas, and if it be right for municipalities to manufacture gas it'cannot be wrong for 
‘them to own the colleries from which the gas is to be made. One almost fears 
to quote figures in this connection as to the saving that might be effected. I had 
“occasion some years ago to go into the matter thoroughly, and without bothering 
my readers with details, which can be found elsewhere, I can assert confidently that 
could the whole coal trade of the nation be either municipalized or nationalized the 
result would be, assuming the present price of coal to continue, an addition to our 
national income of £77,000,000 sterling per annum. Of course, under either municipal- 
ization or nationalization the present prices of coal would not continue, but allowing 
for a living wage of, say, one shilling per hour, to our colliers, and the acquisition of 
the mines by the issue of either Treasury bonds by the State or municipal bonds by the 
municipality, at least £20,000,000 a year would remain to apply to the public good. Muni- 
cipalization of coal mines, therefore, is an addition to municipal “debt” which the rate- 
‘payers may undertake with a light heart. 


How to deal with the liquor traffic is one of those social problems which are always 
with us. No language is too lurid in which to paint the evils which flow from the public 
house. Its existence, however, and—speaking as a temperance reformer, I regret to 
say—its continuation must be accepted as facts to be dealt with. Of late years a con- 
‘siderable change has been coming over temperance feeling as to the methods of dealing 
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with public houses, and amongst these that of municipalization ‘has made very rapid 


‘strides. Those who wish to understand this side of the temperance problem cannot do 


better than consult the very remarkable wotk on the subject “The Temperance Pro- 
lem,” by Joseph Rowntree and Arthur Shenwell. Briefly, their proposals amount to- 
this: That the number of licensed houses should be reduced to a fixed proportion to- 
population and then municipalized; the profits, which they estimate at about £13,000,000, 
to be nationalized and afterwards distributed among municipalities in proportion to» 
population, and applied to purposes of recreation, etc., for which no taxing powers exist. 
Fixing the sum to be paid on a basis of £1,000 per 10,000 inhabitants, it would give 
Manchester £50,000 a year; Birmingham £48,000; Bradford £21,500; Liverpool £52,000;. 
Leeds, £36,500; West Ham, £20,000; Cardiff, £13,000; Glasgow, £75,000; and Preston, 
£11,000. With these sums at their disposal yearly social reformers could go far and 
do much.in the way of providing wholesome recreation for the people, and thus fight 
the drink traffic with its own money and cnits own grounds. For it is as the ‘Poor 
Man’s Club” that the public house has the greatest claim upon our consideration. 
Could it be transformed, as under municipal ownership it well might be, from a mere- 
drinking den, associated with all kinds of demoralizing influences, into a healthy plage- 
of public resort, the temperance problem would at once pass out of the political arena: 
and come wholly within the sphere of moral effort and take its place with, say, vege- 
tarianism as an attempt to secure a cleaner standard of living. The subject is too big- 
to be treated as an item in an article, and I refer to it more for the purpose of setting 
temperance folks the task of studying it afresh from the standpoint of municipalization: 
than from any hope of exhausting it. Threefold option—the power to prohibit, reduce or 
municipalize—seems to me to offer a platform upon which all shades of opinion might 
well unite in an effort to eradicate this greatest of all social cancers. 


Another improvement closely allied to the housing problem is that of cheap and 
easy transit out into the country. In many cases it happens that what are called hous- 
ing improvements really intensify the evil which they are expected to remedy. To de- 
molish a slum area where 225 people are crowded into the acre and to erect on the- 
same area houses to accommodate 100 people to the acre is not solving the Housing: 
Problem. It is only driving the poor into other parts of the city and producing conges- 
tion therein. The district in which the plague broke out in Glasgow, in September, 1900, 
is a case in point. The improvements going on on the northern side of the River Clyde 
drove the people out from their rookeries, and thousands of them made they way across. 
to the «southern district® which thereupon became congested and a seed-ground in which 
the plague took root. Too much praise cannot be given to the authorities for their 
magnificent handling of the danger after it arose, but had the city of Glasgow possessed: 
or exercised the power of acquiring land outside the city, or where it was cheap, to rum 
cheap trams to convey the people to and fro from their work, places of business, and so. 
on, the improvements in the Salt Market would have gone on all the same without. 
producing the after consequences which, by universal admission, they have done. 

Stnange as it may appear, it is none the less true that Municipal Trading is but a 
reversion to a state of things which existed in England hundreds of years ago. In the 
15th century every town was a self-governing community, making its own laws, jealous. 
of its rights and privileges, and brooking no outside interference, whether from king,. 
noble or cleric. Each town held property in common fee—common lands upon which 
the municipal swineherd tended the flocks of the citizens. 


So also in the case of other property which Corporations held for the good of the 
community—fisheries, warrens, saltpits, pastures reclaimed from the sea, plots of ground 
saved in the dry bed of a river, building sites and all waste places within the town walls; 
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warehouses and shops and tenements, inns and mills; the grassy slopes of the city 
ditch, which were let for grazing; the towers of the city walls leased for dwelling 
hhouses or storerooms, any property bequeathed to the community for maintenance of 
the poor, or repairing the walls, or paying tolls and taxes—all this corporate wealth 
which lightened the burdens of the taxpayer was a matter of concern to every citi- 
zen. The people were themselves joint guardians of the town treasure. 

Every citizen was soldier, and policeman, and worker. When the city walls had 
to be manned, or were in need of repair, or canals had to be cut, or wharves erected,. 
or barges built, or land drained, each man took his share of the work as a part of his 
duties as a good citizen, receiving, nor expecting, neither fee, nor reward beyond the 
‘bread and ale provided from the common purse. Under such conditions were laid the 
foundations of English citizenship. The townsmen and Burgesses had a strong incen- 
tive to interest themselves in the public life of the town because of the common stake 
they had in its property. 

The battle now being waged around Municipal Trading is but the renewal of a 
struggle carried on for 200 years against king, cleric and lordling ere yet there was a 
patliament in being. The issues remain the same, however much the methods may 
have changed. As the burghers triumphed then so will they now. Already property of 
the estimated value of £500,000,000 has passed from private to public ownership. And 
the process of conversion is going on daily. The citizens of our, towns are beginning 
to realize the benefits which follow in the train of common ownership: On every side 
can be seen the dawning of the idea that were the means of producing the fundamental 
necessaries of life—food, clothing, shelter—owned communally, as many of the conven. 
iences already are, the problem of poverty would be solved. Municipal dairies, municipal 
farms, municipal bakeries, municipal workshops, these are the germs from which in 
time will develop a network of industries from which the citizens of a town will by 
their common labor be able to supply themselves as from a common storehouse with all 
the requirements of a healthy and free existence. 

Foreign wars alone threaten the outlook. Neither committees, nor interested 
schemers, nor selfish interests can hinder a people from developing their institutions so 
as to meet their social needs. If Parliament refuses to assent, the change will come just 
the same. In the old days the battle was waged to preserve for the towns the right to 
do as they pleased within their own walls; it may be necessary to struggle again to 
secure that right, but the issue will never be in doubt. When sufficient steam has 
been generated in a boiler an outlet must be found or there comes an explosion.. And 
it is not the steam which is shattered. Manchester, Glasgow, Bradford, will go their 
own way with or without the blessing of Parliament. 


MAMMOTH TRUSTS AND MUNICIPAL TRADING. 


In the Nineteenth Century for November, 1902, Mr. Lionel Phillips, (a South 
African capitalist, partner in the*firm of Wernher, Beit & Co., President of the Transvaal 
Chamber of Mines, and one of the four Uitlanders condemned to death on account of the 
Jameson Raid), groups two subjects as being portraits of recent growth and supreme 
financial importance—the gigantic trusts which are being sprung upon us with such start- 
ling, rapidity and the trading propensities of modern municipalities. The relation be- 
tween them is, he says, closer than appears on the surface. Both are the product of an 
age of large progressive ideas, both are opponents of ordinary individual enterprise, 
both aim at sweeping away middlemen with a view to securing for the central organiza- 
tion all the profits, both tend to paralyze individual activity, and the paths of both are 
beset with similar perils. 
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The danger in front of the trusts is that when the original organizers and promoters 
‘die it is by no means sure that worthy successors will be found; on the contrary it is 
most improbable that they will be found. The qualities which will make a man accept- 
able to a board of directors are not those which will qualify him to run an immense 
‘business. To achieve his position he must necessarily be of an intriguing, tuft-hunting 
ast; to perform its duties he will need qualities almost the opposite. Initiative, which 
is one of the chief attributes of a successful business man is likely to be stifled out 
“of existence in a company which must be conducted more or less on the lines of a 
‘bank by a set of strangling albeit well-considered rules and regulations. The tendency 
will inevitably be not to take risks but to follow in the footsteps of predecessors and 
to do nothing to imperil comfortable jobs. Hence, gradual decay, the concern bei?! 
beaten in branch after branch by younger competitors with more enterprising manage- 
‘ment. Immense capital may put off.a crash for a long time, but the end must come. 


No general business is sound the scope of which is too wide for the supervision of a 
head organization. 


The fate of trusts must hang upon their management and not upon the amount 
‘of capital at their command. Unfortunately this is not, says Mr. Phillips, necessarily 
the case with municipal enterprise in the same field for, unlike the trusts that must 
hold their own against competitors, municipal corporations enjoy special privileges and 
special protection. They are able to unload their losses on the community to call up 
additional capital by a mere resolution and to pledge the public credit almost at will. To 
aan ordinary trader, failure spells ruin; to a municipal council, if detected, which is by 
mo means certain, it means at most non-re-election. Mr. Phillips then goes on to dis- 
‘cuss what, in his opinion, it 1s reasonable and proper that a municipality should do for 
itself: 
Good sanitation and adequate supply of fresh water, a jealous super- 
Nineteenth vision of the food supplied to the people, the provision of a safe and 
‘Century, adequately lighted highway, and regulations for good order are the 
Nov., 1902. principal matters for their care. The control, but not the installation 
or working, of appliances for purposes of locomotion, may be reason- 
-ably consiclared within their sphere of labor. Whilst it is essential for the council to 
maintain a staff and to possess plant and tools for repairing and cleansing the streets 
-and drains, their dimensions should be reduced to a minimum. It is obviously desir 
able in the public interest that they should Le the employers of as few persons as possible 
‘who take part in electing them. 


; The extent to which an expenditure of ratepayers’ money should be permitted in 
‘beautifying the town, in supporting charitable institutions, in contributing to the ad- 
‘vancement of knowledge in science or art, must be mainly dependent upon the position 
‘of the inhabitants, who, however, should, wherever possible, have an opportunity of mak- 
ing their views known before funds which are their property and which they are forced 
‘to supply are devoted to any object other than strict necessities. To point to instances 
of successful enterprises governed by elected councils is no refutation of the obvious 
general principle, that businesses must be better conducted by those whose welfare de- 
spends upon them than by those whose interest is at best altruistic. . 


It is alleged by the advocates of municipal trading that public works are better car- 
‘ried out by those bodies than by contractors, but surely that is a fallacious argument. 
If councils are capable, through their officers, of preparing plans and carrying out 
great public works, it follows that they must be capable of looking after contractors. 
In the latter case they have not, as amateurs, to search for the best market to buy in, 
cand to find a staff of competent subordinates and workmen, but have merely to see that 
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the successful tenderer, who will assumedly be an expert, does his work faithfully. It- 
is indisputably a smaller task to supervise than to execute any work. 

Another advantage of the contract system lies in the actual cost of a proposed un-- 
dertaking being fixed. Estimates are frail craft to rely upon, especially when they are 
framed by an engineer, however conscientious, without competent people to study, criti-~ 
cise and ask pertinent questions in regard to them, but when they are launched upon a 
sea of technical ignorance, to use a simile, what can be expected of them? Of course the 
contractor makes a profit, and often scamps the work if he can, but open competition 
is a much better guarantee than the blind following of a professional official, which is. 
what the controlling influence of the worthy gentlemen who compose municipal councils 
amounts to. If, to become a town councillor, it were necessary to pass a very searching 
examination in every technical detail of the important engineering enterprises which 
municipalities embark upon, there might be some justification for the policy they pur- 
sue; but then, alas! there would be no town councillors. As it is, and as, moreover, 
they are elected rather on account of their political views than their professional knowl- 
edge or business acumen, it would be well to curb their growing borrowing and trading 
propensities; and, indeed, if a disaster is to be averted drastic steps must be taken to. 
that end. 


Splendid prodigality is a malady easily caught by the incautious in their everyday 
lives ; in a public body it becomes a disease positively dangerous to the community~ 
That private enterprise should not be allowed to exploit the public highways to the detri- 
ment of the ratepayers to whom they may be deemed to belong is a perfectly sound con- 
tention, but surely there is a means of preventing this without resorting to the unsound 
practice of municipal trading. Cases are conceivable where the authorities must act for 
the inhabitants. In a rising town the water-supply is found to be defective or deficient : 
it becomes imperative to bring water a considerable distance, and private enterprise might. 
shrink from the risk unless excessive rates were permitted to cover it. In such a case the- 
municipal body would serve the community by calling for tenders to do the work—after an 
exhaustive examination of the question had been made by experts. In any case, however, 
where the supply of water is at hand, and the proposition becomes a comparatively simple- 
one, the undertaking would be best left to private enterprise under certain restrictions, a 
condition that applies with equal force to all such services as tramways, lighting works,. 
and other schemes for the public health, comfort, and convenience. The town council is. 
obviously concerned, on behalf of the ratepayers,that the construction shall be substantial, 
the management efficient, and the charges fair. 


To meet the just contention that concessions should not be granted to individuals at. 
the expense of the public, the principle adopted with success in some German cities might 
advantageously be applied hhere—namely, that of profit-sharing.. Plans, specifications, and: 
tariff rates would be submitted to and approved by the council, and after a fixed rate of 
interest and a fair provision for redemption had been taken from the profits, the balance 
would be divided in a fixed proportion or ona sliding scale between the concessionaire 
and the corporation as trustees for the inhabitants. Some of the special advantages. 
of such a system are included in the following :— 


A. Works of a special kind would be erected and managed by specialists. 

B. Failure would fall upon the concessionaire and not upon the ratepayers. 

C. Unfair competition with business men would be avoided. 

D. The ratepayers would be interested in the profits without suffering the risks. 
: E. New inventions could be made available without having possibly to make large 
Sacrifices in discarding obsolete appliances. ‘ 

F. The rateable property could not be pledged to a dangerous degree. 

G. Members of the council could devote better attention to their real duties. 
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H. A. conflict with, or an improper surrender to, trade unions would be impossible. 

I. The alarming increase in the rates would come to an end. 

The greatest danger from municipal interference in the field of commerce lies in the 
temptation to expand, to make investments in practically untried ventures, to emulate 
the example of neighboring towns, where the conditions, size, or financial position of 
the people possibly warrant the experiment, and to the creation of the worst of all 
conceivable monopolies, a community through its elected representatives trading against 
itself. Apart from these weighty considerations, and the usual lack of knowledge and 
experience of the bodies in whose hands rests the, disposal of the guaranteed loans, 
there is the probable contingency that within a limited time the systems and appliances 
will be obsolete. The possession by a municipality of an installation for any given 
‘purpose must cause it to look askance at an invention likely to supersede it, and no 
public bodly should be so involved as to tind itself opposed to discovery, or to im- 
' provements in mechanical appliances. 

Theoretically, the direct intervention of the municipality in trade should bring a 
profit to the ratepayer which would otherwise fall to the private trader; in practice 
the opposite result must ensue in the great majority of cases. 

Assuming that town councillors had the knowledge and time to manage the prodigi- 
ous enterprises they father, what compensation can be offered to them? Is the honor 
and glory of serving their fellow men adequate remuneration for the stupendous work 
and responsibility? Trusts at least entrust their destiny to those who have a pecuniary 
| interest at stake. 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF MUNICIPAL TRADING. 


All municipal trading brings with it certain disadvantages. If it 
London were carried to any great extent, and the number of men in the em- 
Spectator, ployment of a corporation largely increased, the relations between 
rages 1200. elector and elected might develop into relations between employe and 
employer, a state of affairs which would sooner or later mean the 
downfall of civic honesty. If the corporation were only the monopolist of gas and 
tramways and electricity, there would be some chance of the peculiar nature of the 
industry minimising this evil, but there is nothing civic and “natural” in the monopoly 
of saddles and dumb-bells. But it is useless to deny that municipal trading is in the 
air, and the experiment, whatever its perils, is upon us. And to the undertakings, if 
they are genuinely municipal, and seek to offer better and cheaper services to the peo- 
ple, we can offer no reasonable objection. "To collectivism as a general principle we are 
strongly opposed; but measures advocated by Collectivists which justify themselves on 
their merits and not on deductions from an immature political creed, we are ready to 
welcome. We would only suggest two safeguards, which we trust the Joint Committee 
will consider. It seems to us that the old talk of “natural monopolies” should to 
some extent be revived. There are certain industries which are best left to private en- 
terprise. If a corporation can undertake certain services with success, that is no reason 
why it should constitute itself a “universal provider.” A municipality may be a very 
good tramway owner, but it may be a very second-rate saddler, and to us there seems 
something undignified and futile about this huckstering mania. In the second place, 
let the fullest reports of success or failure be laid before the public. There can be no 
“question of arresting the experimental fever, but we can makes sure that its results 
are strictly supervised. Some form of Government inspection and detailed report would. 
often prevent public monies being squandered out of philanthrophy on whims. 
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This is the title of a remarkably able paper read by Mr. Dixon H. Davies before the 
British Society of Arts, and afterwards printed in pamphlet form. It is one of the pa-_ 


pers which should be read by all who are desirous of becoming acquainted with both 


sides of this subject: 
Mr. Davies examines the arguments for municipal enterprise based 


Municipal upon cheap money, the right of the community to the profit of com- 


Affairs, 1890. munal service, the sordid motives of private enterprise, and the ob-. 


Vol. 3, p. 360. jectionable nature of private monopolies. The author considers the 
cost of borrowed money as “a very small element in the success of a 
trading concern as compared with personal talent, so that this advantage is not of the 
importance commonly attributed to it.” He thinks “nothing for nothing is a sound rule, 
and that the astute persons who finance public loans take care to exact the full market 
value of the risk they take.” 
Mr. Davies points out the difficulty of holding the balance evenly between the 
peep EET as proprietor of the works and the ratepayer as consumer. In the case of Shef- 


field, “the corporation have just realized a handsome profit out of the working of the — 


tramways, and they propose to appropriate $58,320 of this profit to reduce the amount 
which otherwise would have to be levied by decreasing the general district rate of 1.2 
cents to the dollar. But the working class who live along the tramway route are “up in 
arms at this proposal. They say that they are practically the sole users of the tram- 
way; that a lowering of the district rate means hardly anything to them; and that the 
people who will benefit by that will be the rich property owners—in fact, that such an 
appropriation of the profits means a stealing from the poor to give to the rich!” Sev- 
eral similar illustrations are given. 

Mr. Davies considers the cry about the sordid motives of private enterprise largely 
cant—or at best ignorance, and says in conclusion: “Municipalities would be well ad- 
vised to confine their functions to those important public matters in which all their 
constituents are equally interested, and which must of their nature be performed by the 
ratepayers in common, such as the administration of justice and police, the care of 
the public health, the provision of parks and open spaces, and so forth.” 

The paper contains some interesting statistics in relation to the increase in munici- 


pal debts. 


MUNICIPAL AND PRIVATE GAS PLANTS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Extracted from a British Return, giving statistics up to year ending March 25th, 


1808: 











TABLE I. 
g Local 
—_— we eo a tap authorities’ 
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The most interesting feature of this table is the fact that while there are over twice 
as many private as municipal plants, and while the capital, the receipts and the expendi- 
tures of the former are about double in each instance those of the latter, the number 
of consumers of municipal made gas almost equals the number of consumers of gas 
furnished by private companies. Little light is thrown upon this peculiarity by the re- 
turn, and no explanation is attempted. There is a small margin between the average 
price of gas sold by the municipality and by the private company, as shown in Table IL., 
but the best. explanation seems to be found in the very low price that some large 
towns offer, which greatly increases the number of consumers in*that town, and, of 

“course, the total for all England. 


























TABLE II, 
Companies. Local authorities. 
a Profits per , Profits per 

Receipts per | Expenditures | 1,000 cu. ft. | Receipts per | Expenditures | 1,000 cu. ft. 

1,000 cu. ft. |per 1,000 cu. ft. 1,000 cu. ft. |per 1,000 cu.ft. 

8. | 8 d. 8. d. 8 d. 8. d. 8 d. 
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USOO" 45 Ghee 3 6.37 2 7.04 0 11 33 3 0.94 2 3.76 ) 9.18 
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In this connection, the Return offers some very interesting information as to rates 
of profit received by the various companies: 





a 1893. 1895. 1897. 
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In other words, over three-fourths of the companies pay more than 7 per cent. 
dividends, three per cent. pay none, and fully 90 per cent. pay as much and more than 
the usual rate of interest. 


Titer LONDON: TIMES INVESTIGATIONS: 


,EXTRACTS FROM STAFF CORRESPONDENT’S REPORTS. 


In the fall of 1902 the London Times sent out a staff correspondent to investigate 
the workings of Municipal Ownership. A vigorous discussion centred around the let- 
ters of this staff correspondent, which appeared in the following issues: 

August 19, 23, 28. 

September 2, 5, 8, 10, 16, 18, 22, 25, 30. . 

October 6, 13, 21, 30. 

Noy, 11,—conclusions and recommendations. 
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The drift of the staff correspondent’s ktters was, consciously or not, strongly 
against any extension of Municipal Socialism. He was fiercely assailed, motives were 


very freely attributed to him, and his facts and findings were disputed from beginning to 


end. Between the dates named above every issue of the Times teemed with letters pro 
and con. 

The correspondent commenced his articles by endeavoring to trace a connection be- 
tween Socialism—the political article known by that name—and the Municipal Owner- 
ship of public utilities. As great stress is laid on this feature, a considerable extract 
from his arguments is here given: 


MUNICIPAL SOCIALISM. 


The application of the phrase “Municipal Socialism” to the innum- 


“« Times,”’ erable forms of municipal trading and to the direct employment of 
19th August, labor is fully warranted by the fact.that the local authorities concerned, 
1902, p. 6. 


whether avowed Socialists or not, are carrying out the Socialists’ idea, 
and the nature of this is, perhaps, the point that claims first attention. 

“On the political side,” says Mr. Sidney Webb, in “Socialism in England,” ‘“Social- 
ism involves the collective control and ultimate administration of wealth production.” 
In an appendix to the report of the Labor Commission Mr. Tom Mann wrote: 
“The control of industry by the State or municipalities is advocated, because it is be- 
lieved that such collective control would best secure the interests of all sections of the 
community.” But for the aspirations of Socialists in general, and the way in which 
they hope to secure them through the medium, in the first instance, of local govern- 
ment, we cannot do better than turn to the following resolution, passed at the Interna- 
tional Socialist Conference held in Paris in September, 1900: 


Seeing that the term “Municipal Socialism” does not signify a special kind of 
Socialism, but simply the application of the general principles of Socialism to a par- 
ticular department of political activity; 


And seeing that the reforms connected therewith are not, and cannot be, put for- 
ward as the realization of the Collectivist State, but that they are put forward as playing 
a part in a sphere of action which Socialists can and should seize upon in order to 
prepare and facilitate the coming of the Collectivist State; 


And seeing that the municipality can become an excellent laboratory of local eco- 
nomic activity, and, at the same time, a formidable political fortress for the use of local 
Socialist majorities against the middle class majority of the central onthority when 
once substantial powers have been obtained; 


The Congress declares: 


That it is a duty of all Socialists, without misunderstanding the importance of the 
wider political issues, to make clear to all the value of municipal activity, to recognize 
in all municipal reforms the importance which attaches to them as “embryos of the 
Collectivist State,” and to endeavor to municipalize such public services as the urban 
transport service, education, shops, bakeries, medical assistance, hospitals, water supply 
baths and washhouses, the food supply and clothing, dwellings for the people, the sup- 
ply of motive power, public works, the police force, etc., and to see that these public 
services shall be model services as much from the point of view of the community as 
from that of the citizens. who serve it. fi 


That the local bodies which are not large enough to undertake thems 
these reforms should federate with one another for such purposes. 


_ That in a country where the political system does not allow municipalities to adopt 
this course it is the duty of all Socialists in such bodies to endeavor to obtain for munici- 
pal authorities sufficient liberty and independence to obtain these reforms. 


Here surely is evidence sufficient that “Municipal Socialism” whether called by that 
name or by the alternative titles of “Municipal Enterprise” or “Progressive Municipal- 
ism,” is, in point of fact, Socialism pure and simple, and is regarded by the Socialists 
themselves as merely a stepping stone to “the realization of the Collectivist State.” 

The next point to inquire into is how far the abstract principles of the Paris resolu- 
tions are being actively advocated and enforced by the Socialist parties in this country. 
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In Great Britain the Socialists are represented mainly by three organized bodies— 
the Social Democratic Federation, the Independent Labor Party and the Fabian Society. 
Of these the first mentioned is the oldest. It started in 1881 as the Democratic Fed- 
eration, and its first definitely Socialist pronouncement was about two years later, when | 
it issued a manifesto headed “Socialism Made Plain,” following this up by a change of 
name in 1884 to its present title, The Independent Labor Party, and the Fabian Society, 
a much more active body in regard to propaganda. As defined by Mr. J. Bruce Glasier 
in the official organ of the party: 

‘The S. D. F. worries itself with mechanical formulae of e@onomics, and frowns 
upon every constructive measure not sanctioned in its precepts. The I. L. P. possessed 
of the faith of Socialism, boldly seeks to achieve in the midst of existing society. 

“In addition,” says another authority on the subject to its chief aim of organizing 
a definite Socialist Labor Party in the country, “the I. L. P. took upon itself at the out- 
set the task of endeavoring to win the political forces of trade unionism from the con- 
trol of the capitalist parties, and to combine those forces on an independent political 
platform. . . . It believes that once the political forces of trade unionism are definitely 
severed from the capitalist parties the onward march of democracy towards Socialism 
will be rapid and irresistible.” 

As for the Fabian Society, formed in 1895, that is a body which devotes itself 
mainly to Socialist educational work among other organizations and the mass of the 
electors by means of pamphlets, leaflets, and in other ways. It puts forward no can- 


_ didates of its own, and does not officially take part in elections, though it claims to have 


been specially successful in getting its members adopted as candidates by other bodies. 
The three organizations may differ somewhat in their ideas and operations, but they 


agree alike in their open avowal of unqualified Socialism, and in their belief that one 


of the most effectual means of securing it is to be found in the strengthening of their 
influence on local governing bodies. Their policy is, indeed, as the following details 
will show, in full accord with the precepts laid down in the Paris resolution. 

The Social Democratic Federation has for its object, among other things, “The 
socialization of the means of production, distribution and exchange, to be controlled by 
a Democratic State in the interests of the entire community.”» To this particular end 
the means of production, distribution and exchange are to be “declared and treated as 
collective or common property”; and the production and distribution of wealth are to 
be “regulated by the community in the common interests of all its members.” In order 
to “palliate the evils of our existing society the Social’ Democratic Federation urges 
for immediate adoption” the following principles (inter alia): 

Eight hours or less to be the normal working day, or not more than 48 hours per 
week, to be fixed in all trades and industries by legislative enactment. Imprisonment 
to be inflicted on employers for any infringement of this law. - 

State appropriation of railways and canals. 

The extension of the Post Office banks so that they shall absorb all private insti- 
tutions that derive a profit from operations in money or credit. 

Nationalization of the land, and the organization of labor in agriculture and indus- 


try under State municipal control or co-operative principles. 


The compulsory construction of public bodies of healthy dwellings for the people, 
such dwellings to be let at rents to cover the cost of construction and maintenance 
alone. 

Public ownership and control of gas, electric light and water supplies, the organiza- 
tion of tramway and omnibus services, and similar monopolies in the interests of the 
entire community. ; 

The establishment of municipal hospitals and dispensaries, cemeteries and cremator- 
iums. Public control of the food and coal supply. 
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In an article contributed to Justice, the organ of the Social Democratic Federation, 


| Pe on December 28, 1901, by Mr. J. Hunter Watts, there is the following further exposition ‘a 
i of the views of that body: pA 
PP ey “Let us see to it that the proportion of able-bodied workers who are denied employ- 


ment by the capitalist class because it cannot extract a profit from the more than a_ | 

certain number of them are afforded useful and productive employment by the orga- % 
nized community—in other words, let the State or the municipality, organize their la- 

bor in the production of the food, housing, clothing and other necessaries of life which 

they are able and wilfing to create and quite as ready to consume, if any apprehensions 5 

are entertained that this State organized industry might help to swell the glut of com- — 

modities which periodically embarrasses the profit-mongering class.” " 

Mr. Watts would have the Socialists “capture administrative bodies and, through 

; them, initiate the system of production for use which will ultimately supplant production 


4 


é 
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for profit.’ He continues: 
“The capture of a few more seats on administrative bodies by resolute Socialists who 


have a clear aim and purpose before them—that of building up a co-operative com- — 
monwealth—will enable us to guide the policy of a great many of those bodies, for they 
are mainly constituted of well-meaning people who, having no policy of their own, are 
only waiting for a lead. . . . The step towards Socialism which we can make through 
the municipality, the County Council, or the Board of Guardians, may be only a short 
one, but it is one we shall never require to retrace.” 

The same writer, in an article entitled “How to Force the Fighting,’ contributed by 
him to Justice on May 31 last, speaks of the “conspiracy of silence,’’ with which, as he 
alleges, the “capitalist press’ has treated the Socialist movement, and he goes on to say: 

“Indubitably the most favorable opportunities to force the fighting will present them- 
selves as soon as Socialism gains stronger representation on administrative bodies, which, 
guided by its principles, will fearlessly champion the cause of the masses while the 
classes are still relying upon the protection of their privileges by the enforcement of 
class-made laws. Indications are not lacking that local administrative bodies will soon 
come into collision with the legislative authorities, and we must inspire the former 
with sufficient resolution to prevent them from knuckling under. Mankind owes as 
large a debt of gratitude to the law-breaker as to the law-maker. In the future it is 
more likely to increase its obligations to the former than to the laiter. The growing 
opposition to municipal trading which is being organized by the capitalist class is but | 
a muttering of the storm that will burst as soon as the community makes a serious 
effort to compete production for profit out of existence by organizing production for 
use. It is not for us to endeavor to avert or delay the collision we foresee. The people 
should hasten it by electing delegates who will endeavor to fulfil the mandate they receive 

_ regardless of legality or illegality. Let us remove the reproach that we are “a law-abid- 
} ing people,” for that term, shaped as a compliment on the glib tongues of politicians, 
means only that we are statute-respecting fools. 

'“The Independent Labor party aims at the creation of “an Industrial Commonwealth 
founded upon the socialization of land and capital’; one of the methods by which it 
hopes to secure this aim is “the independent representation of Socialist principles on 
all elective bodies”; while its programme demands, among other things, the enactment 
of the following measures: 

“rt. A maximum. eight-hour working day, a six days working week, with the retention 
of all existing holidays and Labor Day, May 1, secured by law. 

“2. The provision of work to all capable adult applicants at recognized trade union 
rates, with a statutory minimum of sixpence per hour. In order to remuneratively em- 
ploy the applicants, parish, district, borough and County Councils to be invested with 


powers to (a) organize and undertake such industries as they may consider desirable; 
‘ 
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(b) compulsorily acquire land, purchase, erect or manufacture building stock, or other 
articles for carrying on such industries; (c) levy rates on the rental values of the Sart 
and borrow money on the security of such rates for any of the above purposes.” 

Nor are these demands regarded as merely dreams, for in a pamphlet entitled “The 
Independent Labor Party: What it is and Where it Stands,” one may read: 

“The practicability of Socialism is shown in no better way than by recent advances 
in municipalization. The great point which experiments in municipalization have proved 
beyond dispute is that public authorities can organize labor and provide for the needs 
of the people, not worse, as was held until recently, but very much better than private 
capitalists. Every town council in the country is contemplating some greater or less 
application of the Socialist idea to its own special circumstances. So with the ideas 
which underlie all working political action Socialism is effecting a revolutionary change. 
The old notions of individual enterprise are going.” 

In the same spirit is the following extract from a lecture on “Socialism and Poli- 
tics” delivered by Mr. J. W. Mackail, under the auspices of the Independent Labor 
Party at Clifford’s-Inn-Hall, on February 5, 1902: 

- “The penetration of Socialist ideas has already gone so far that a certain amount of 
Socialist or semi-Socialist work is actually being done through a capitalist Parliament 
and capitalist municipalities. The more of such work is done, by whatever hands, the 
greater is the advance made in what is the present-day work of the Socialist party educa- 
tion towards revolution. Even what is called gas and water-Socialism is not without 
this educational side. The nationalization, or municipalization, of large public “services 
constitutes a series of useful object lessons towards the communization of capital and 
machinery. The extension of a general control by Government over the conditions of 
industry is a step, though but a small one, on the way towards the freeing of labor. The 
provision, by definite enactment, of a living wags, both for workers and for those who 
cannot or ought not to work—a provision which the younger generation may possibly 
live to see—may result in so great a bettering of the physical life of the people as will 
enable the preaching of Socialism to be carried on under far more favorable conditions.” 


The “basis of the Fabian Society, to which we may next turn, lays down that it con- 
sists of Socialists,’ and that it works among other things, “for the transfer to the com- 
munity of such industrial capital as can conveniently be managed socially.” For the 
attainments of the ends it has in view “it looks to the spread of Socialist Opinions, and 
the social and political changes consequent thereon,” and the chief object to which it 
devotes its resources is “the education of the people in political, economic and social sub- 
yects.” 

On the question of nationalization and municipalization of industry the best exposition 
of Fabian Society views will be found in the following resolution which it brought be- 
fore the International Socialist Workers’ and Trade and Union Congress held in London 
in 1896, though the same ideas, in less concise form, are still to be found throughout 
the great number of leaflets and pamphlets which the society issues in.the interests of 
the propaganda: 

“Tn view of the importance of losing no opportunity of transferring industrial capi- 
tal from private to public control, and securing to as many wage-workers as possible the 
comparative independence and permanence of employment enjoined by public servants, 
especially in the more democratic countries, this Congress recommends all workers to 
agitate and vote in favor of: 

‘7 The immediate nationalization of all mines, railways, canals, telegraphs,  tele- 


euones and other national monopolies; 
“> The immediate municipalization of the supply of water, gas, electric light, of docks, 


markets, tramways, omnibus services and pawnbroking; lake and river steamboat ser- 


vices and of all other local monopolies; 
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“3. The immediate undertaking of public authorities of: (a) the manufacture and re- 
_ tailing of tobacco and bread; of the supply of coal, milk and other universal necessaries; 
and of the building of dwellings for the workers; (b) the manufacture and retailing of 
alcoholic drinks.” ; 

A further resolution submitted by the Fabians declared that, while the “process of 
evolution towards the (Co-operative State” was proceeding, various measures were 
Fe urgently demanded to relieve the pressure in the industrial market, included in them be- 
» ty ing “the manufacture by the Government and municipality of all commodities required 





by them,” and “the extension of municipal activity to the complete supply of all common 

Services,” together with the provision of healthy dwellings for the workers. 
The Fabian “Labor Policy for Public Authorities” includes a normal eight-hour day 
! for all public employees, not less than trade union rate of wages, direct employment 
of labor as far as possible, fair wages clause in all contracts that cannot be avoided, and the 
granting of permission to local trades councils to use the town hall or other public build- 
i ings for the purposes of their meetings, either free or at a nominal charge. 
) That these aspirations of the British Socialist societies are in full accord with the 
t resolution of the Paris International Conference will have been already observed; but, 
as further indicating present-day tendencies, reference might also be made to a bill intro-— 

duced by the Italian Government early in the present year, as the result of Socialist agi- 
tation in that country, in order to facilitate the municipalization of the public services. 
The bill set out that in addition to the taking over of water, lighting, tramways, omni- 
busses, baths and washhouses, abattoirs and markets, municipal bakeries might be estab- — 
lished; a municipality might undertake the production and distribution of electric power 
derived from rivers; it might plant nurseries for the supply of fruit and other trees «nd 
shrubs; it might provide for the conveyance of coffins to the cemeteries, and arrange 
for the establishment of night refuges for the destitute, while power was even given for 
a municipality to acquire a monopoly of bill-posting within its own area. 

This brief outline of the aims, aspirations and methods of Socialist organizations 
Oa at home and abroad in regard to the administration of local government may be com- 
mended to the serious attention of those who have hitherto failed to perceive how the 
municipalization alike of public services and of private enterprises which is being car- 
ried on by so many local authorities of the “progressive” type is proceeding on the ex- 
act lines laid down by the Socialists for the attainment, not of any saving on the rates, 
or any “improvement” of public services, but of the “Collectivist State” of the Paris 
resolution, the “Industrial Commonwealth” of the Independent Labor Party, and the 
socialization of the means of production, distribution and exchange,” as defined by the 
Social Democratic Federation. Whether they realize the fact or not, and whatever their 
motives may be, the local authorities in question are undoubtedly playing the Sociajist 
game. .” . ; 


SOME PARTICULARS OF BRITISH MUNICIPALIZED INDUSTRIES. 


In his letter in the Times of Aug. 23 the correspondent shows to what great lengths 
have gone in England the municipalization not only of the quasi-public industries, but 
also of certain miscellaneous trades which in other countries are left to private enter- 


rise: 
. The idea of providing municipal sterilized milk for babes was start- 
Times, ed at St. Helens a few years ago, the corporation supplying not only 
Aug. 23,1902, the milk, but feeding bottles as well, while to each purchaser there were 
p. 6. given two teats, which she was required to bring at intervals to the 


corporation milk store, so that they could be tested as to their clean- 
liness, Liverpool, Dukinfield, York, Ashton-under-Lyne, Belfast, and other towns 
have since adopted the system, notwithstanding the protests which have been 
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raised in certain quarters that the corporations were competing wnfairly with 


the large firms of milk dealers, who could just as well provide sterilized 
milk as the local authorities themselves, especially when the latter did not have 


‘their own farms and their own cows. There have been proposals that . corporations 


should municipalize the milk supply, for adults as well as for babies; but there is no 
evidence of this having been done up to the present, though it may follow in due 
course. But in the meantime the municipalization of the liquor traffic is being much dis- 
cussed. A sub-committee of the Glasgow Town Council had the subject under consider- 


, ation not long ago, and recommended that body to seek Parliamentary powers to apply 


— 


for certificates for such districts of the city as they might think expedient, the profits to 
be devoted to public purposes other than the relief of the local rates; but the proposal 
was rejected on the ground that “liquor was an unclean thing.” Nelson (Lancashire) 
has also decided against the idea; but the Devonport Town Council have resolved to 


apply for all the licenses which may be thought necessary in new districts within the 


borough, while several corporations are retaining public houses which have come into 
their possession in the carrying out of improvement schemes, and are, in some in- 
stances, conducting them through their own manager. From liquor to home for inebri- 
ates will be regarded by teetotalers at least as a natural transition; and here we find that 
various local authorities are prepared to undertake the cure of habitual drunkards, either 
by setting up homes on their own account or by subsidizing homes set up by other peo- 
ple. Glasgow, for instance, last year bought a mansion in Ayrshire for the treatment of 
inebriates of both sexes, and the London County Council are spending another £20,000 
on the home they have set up at Horley, Surrey. 

‘The municipalization of hospitals finds many strong advocates; and the fact may be 
recalled that a House of Lords Committee, which had the subject of hospitals under con- 
sideration from 1802 to 1894, said in their report: “The committee cannot shut their eyes 
to the possibility that the time may come when it will be necessary for hospitals to have 
recourse either to Government aid or municipal subvention.” Formerly, it was assumed 
that whereas local authorities were empowered to build fever and smallpox hospitals, they 
could not build or subscribe to general hospitals, and that to this end it was necessary © 
to resort to private bill legislation. In 1893 Blackburn obtained by this means: power 
to erect or enlarge any hospital, infirmary or dispensary in the district. The Bury Urban. 
District Council proposed to obtain similar authority; but it was advised by the local 
Government Board that, in the opinion of that body, a local authority already had power 
both to provide and maintain a hospital out of the rates, and the Urban District Council 
thereupon resolved to contribute £400 a year towards an existing accident hospital in 
the district, pending the construction of a town hospital. It seems therefore that the 
municipalization of hospitals would be quite a lawful procedure; and not long ago a pro- 
posal was brought before the Bradford Town Council, though it was not carried, that 
the corporation should take over all four of the hospitals in that town. and be re- 
sponsible for their future maintenance. 

But although the majority of municipalities are w.,used to leave general hospitals 
to be supported by private charity as long as possible, a number of them have proposed 
to erect sanatoria for consumptives, and Sheffield has decided on so doing. The Wor- 
cester and West Riding County Councils have taken steps in the same direction, while 
at Edinburgh the medical officer of the city has suggested the establishment of a retreat 
for the reception of consumptive patients beyond the hope of recovery. The Halifax 
ecrporation have tried the experiment of providing a convalescent home for scarlet 
fever patients. — 3 

At Middlesbough the sanitary committee proposed that the town council should 
obtain a dozen spittoons and place them in suitable places in the town, but the sugges- 
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tion was not adopted. In another instance a sanitary committee recommended that 
tubes of serum should be prepared, at the cost of the rates, for cases of diphtheria and 
puerperal fever, and eventually for all other diseases, and given to those of the local 
residents who wished for them, the average cost of such tubes being 3s. 6d. 

As for the last stage of all in life’s journey the municipalization of cemeteries 1s a 
well recognized cry. The Hull Corporation set the example in January, 1901, of opening 
a municipal crematorium, at a cost of £3,122, the total number of cremations during 
the year being 17. They have recently spent a further sum of £450 on an ornamental 


. . : * * [ao 
rockery, near the crematorium, affording space for 1,000 urns, and it is said that “in 


the opinion of several members of the parks and burials committee this addition to the 
crematorium grounds will do something to popularize cremation in the city.” In other 
words people who did not want to be cremated before are expected to approve -when 
they know that their urn will rest on a nice piece of. municipal rockery. Liverpool, 
Glasgow, Cambridge, Exeter, Sheffield, Walsall and other municipalities have obtained 
power to establish crematoria of their own; but under a bill introduced by Lord Monks- 
well in the session 1901 burial authorities can now levy rates for the purpose of cre- 
matoria without having to go to Parliament for private bills. ‘ 


With regard to local markets it is, of course, quite in accordance with the traditions 
of our social history that such markets should be under the control of the local au- 
thority, and some towns there are that receive a very good income from this source. 
The ratepayers of Manchester benefit from their market to the extent of £15,000 a 
year, and those of Liverpool about £14,000 a year, Belfast makes over £5,000 a year, 
Blackburn over £4,000, Preston nearly £4,000, Norwich £3,000, and many other 
boroughs smaller sums. All this is perfectly legitimate, but municipal markets are 
now leading to the erection of municipal slaughter houses, and these are being suc- 
ceeded by municipal cold stores and municipal ice manufactories. At Bradford two 
syndicates had opened cold stores and an ice breaking plant and were being extensively 
patronized by retail butchers. Their premises, however, were some distance away from 
the local markets, and the authorities resolved to have cold stores of their own on land 
adjacent to St. James’ market. Opposition was raised on the ground of undue compe- 
tition with private trading, but it was argued in reply that there was room for both 
private and municipal trading and the corporation scheme was carried out at a cost 
(including an extension of the market) of £23,000. Large amounts have been spent on 
similar projects in-Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, Leeds and elsewhere. The Wol- 
verhampton corporation have obtained power not only to sell ice to market people, but 
to dispose of the “surplus” of their stock to the general body of traders in the town. 
Thus, if they want to supply ice to everyone in the borough who desires it, the corpo- 
ration need only see that the “surplus” is large enough to meet all demands. Carétff 
has a municipal fish market, and claims that it has reduced the price of fish by 33 per 
cent. The Torquay Corporation breeds rabbits on a large tract of land where water is 
collected for the municipal water works and the money realized by the sale of them on 
the markets goes towards “reducing the rates.” The venture has answered so well that 
the corporation has gone in for sheep farming in addition, At Tunbridge Wells the 
corporation grows hops on one of their sewage farms, and claim to get a better return 
from them than the private growers do. The Liverpool corporation cultivate beet roots 
on the Walton sewage farms. At Colchester there are municipal oysters that help to 
pay the rates. There have been proposals in various quarters that all the municipal 
bakeries should be bought up by the municipalities and carried on in the name and to 
the profit of the municipalities. What would happen if the municipal bakers went out on 
Strike because, say, being trade unionists, they refused to bake for “blacklegs,” or if 
the municipal bakeries themselves were conducted on the same general lines as the 
Works Department of the London County Council, may be left to the imagination. 
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The Brighton corporation own the local race course, and make from £2,000 to 
£3,000 a year from it; but the municipal race course at Pontefract adds only £50 to the 
local exchequer. At Doncaster also the corporation own the race course, and apply the 
profits to the relief of the rates. Brighton and Southborough, near Tunbridge Wells, 
have municipal theatres. The one at Southborough was built at a cost of £6,000, of 
which half was paid by the Urban District Council and half by private contributors. The 
first year’s working result in “relief” being given to the rates to the extent of £200. 


West Ham not only manufactures its own paving stones, but sells paving stones to 
contractors at a profit. Many corporations carry on a good business in the residual 
products of gas. Manchester does a considerable trade in soap, oil, tallow and mortar, 
and other marketable commodities which it produces from waste, employing somewhere 
about 2,000 men in the business. Among jironmongers it is a standing grievance that so 
many corporations deal in stoves and gas fittings, and at Yeovil, especially, this branch of 
municipal trading has been developed to such an extent as to arouse much jealousy and 
hostility on the part of the tradesmen with whom the corporation compete. The supply 
of elecric light fittings and the “wiring” of houses, in addition to the supply of electric 
light itself, are also being taken up by local authorities. At Warrington and Birmmg- 
ham the local governing bodies have been trading in illuminating devices. The Birken- 
head corporation have sought power which will enable them not only “to prescribe the 
nature and form of meters for measuring the supply of electricity and other fittings and 
fixtures,’ but also to “manufacture, supply, stamp and test the same and to make and 
enforce by-laws and regulations” which would authorize them to exact penalties from any 
one interfering with the monopoly they would thus secure. The Sheffield corporation 
undertake plumbing work as an enterprise incidental to the pumping of water. Both at 
Southport and at Bradford proposals have been brought before the corporation that 
municipal tailoring establishments should be set up for the supply of uniforms for the 
town officials, but in neither place was the project entertained. At Sheffield not long 
ago a deputation from the tailors’ union proposed that the corporation should start a 
municipal tailoring establishment. They said that one had been organized in Liverpool 
and was “a great success”; but when asked whether they meant a great success for 
the ratepayers or for the municipal tailors, they did not answer; and the decision went 
against them. At West Ham an inquiry has been made whether the free library com- 
mittee should not do their own bookbinding. It was found, however, that the work 
could be done more cheaply by sending it out. At Battersea the plans were once ap- 
proved for a municipal printing office which would have cost £2,440 for building and 
£1,200 for type and machinery. In this case the solicitor of the London County Cotn- 
cil advised that it would not be legal on the part of that body to sanction a loan for 
such a purpose. The Battersea Corporation have, however, laid down their own saw 
mill, where the timber required for building work can be cut as required; the Cardiff 
Corporation have started a saw mill where the timber they import from Australia can 
be converted into blocks for wood paving, without the intervention of the middleman; 
and the cleansing department of the Manchester Corporation is quite independent of 
outside traders for its supply of wagons, brushes and various other things. 


In 1901 the Tunbridge Wells Corporation inaugurated a system of municipal tele- 
phones to compete with that of the National Telephone Company’s system; and Glas- 
gow has followed the example thus set. The result is that business firms are compelled 
to subscribe to both services so as to insure their being able to communicate with all 
their customers, since some may be on one system and not on the other. Elsewhere 
the idea of municipal telephones is spreading, without regard to the fact that the whole 
of the ratepayers of a town are made responsible for an enterprise of which only a very 
small proportion wish to take advantage. 
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The Westminster City Council established what was probably a precedent by going 
into business as seat speculators on the occasion of the coronation which did not come 
off in June last. With the help of the borough funds they erected stands, the seats of 
which they offered for sale to the general public, and they spent in advance in decora- 
tions the profits they expected to make from the transaction. Here again, while it may 
be permissible enough for private individuals to run risks like these, there are obvious 
objections when local authorities who are merely trustees of the public funds embark on 
such an essentially speculative enterprise. ‘Ihe action of the Westminster Council is the 
more open to criticism because certain private speculators who put up stands on their 
own account in the Westminster district, .omplained strongly that, owing to the very 
severe conditions imposed on them by the « ouncil, the cost of construction became so. 
great that it was almost hopeless for them to think of making any profit on their 
ventures. 

In some districts in the north of England proposals have been brought forward that 
municipalities should buy up the coal mines—though how they would raise the enorm- 
ous stim necessary to attain that object, and whether or not municipalities employing 
“direct labor in the coal mines would be alle to work them better than the companies 
do,.and have less friction with the miners, are matters on which some degree of doubt 
may well be entertained. The gas committees in some provincial towns have been 
supplying particular friends with municipal coal at (presumably) municipal rates and there 
have been complaints, not only from the local coal merchants who think their business 
should not be trenched on, but in the case of Yeovil, at least, from the general public as 
well on the ground that, if the facilities for obtaining coal are to be enjoyed at all, at 
municipal prices, they should be shared all around. Municipal insurance schemes are 
finding favor in various directions, municipal banking has many advocates, and the ques- 
tion of municipalities making provision for allotments, and as to their power of obtaining 
patent rights has also been raised, as well as the concession to local authorities of the 
power of taking over the management of existing canals, and to subscribe to the expense 
of the formation or promotion of public canal trusts. 

That local municipalities should aspire to promote the higher interests of the people 


by providing free libraries, schools of art, museums and technical education is generally 
recognized as both lawful and laudable, though some of them who already have so many 


irons in the fire do not relish the idea of taking charge of the further item of elementary — 
education as well. The Lancashire County Council made a grant for the teaching of Chin-_ 


ese, on account of Lancashire’s close connection with the east. At Bolton municipal 
classes have been opened to promote the higher education of policemen, with the result that 
the Watch Committee have been able to report that “the magistrates had noted an im- 
provement in the manner of the officers while giving evidence.” Nottingham enjoys the 
unique position among English municipalities of managing a university college. It also 
seeks to improve the knowledge of the people with regard to bird life, the town having a 
municipal aviary in which both nests and their builders are shown to view, while attached 
to each section are colored pictures of the birds, together with a brief description in large 
type of their haunts and modes of life. The London County Council aims at promoting 
a love of flowers by a free distribution of superfluous plants at the end of each sum- 
mer season ; and Glasgow, Liverpool and Leicester go still farther by providing window 
boxes filled with flowering plants for cottages in the poor and crowded districts. In the 
case of Leicester each box represents the value of about §s. 


Then there is the question how far a local authority should go in the way of provid- 
ing recreation or amusements for the people. Parks and open spaces are, of course, 
especially desirable from the point of view of public health ; and no reasonable person 
would be likely to object to expenditure on this account, though the socialists on the 
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Manchester City Council have wanted that body to become land speculators, by adopting 
the principle that when the city buys land for the park, open space, or other. public pur- 
pose, it should also buy the surrounding land, and thus get the increased value that its 
action brings about. Following on their provision of public parks, various corporations 
have sought from time to time for authority to supply apparatus and games, with power 
to charge for the use thereof ; and some to have not only provided space for cricket, foot- 
ball, and lawn tennis for the young and active, but have also laid down bowling greens in 
order to furnish healthy exercise for the middle-aged. On the north side of London a 
number of local authorities clubbed together with certain other bodies and private donors 
to buy up Alexandra palace and park to devote them to the enjoyment of the public. 
They were to be self-supporting, but the public have shown less appreciation of the 
“boom” than had been anticipated, and for eight months ended December 31, 1901, the 
place was run at a loss of £2,000. It must be confessed, too, that why farmers living at 
the extreme end of the county of Middlesex, or railway companies passing through the 
county without deriving the slightest benefit from palace and park, should be taxed in or- 
der to supply residents in the north of London with means of recreation for which they 
seem to care so little is not quite clear. 


The setting up of state or municipal theatres is advocated in some quarters in the in- 
terest of dramatic art rather in those of mere pleasure-seekers ; but a certain candidate 
for municipal honors at Bradford, who thought that the local authorities should take over 
practically everything—milk, coal, medical charities, the drink traffic and so on, even sug- 
gested that they should not only have a municipal orchestra and theatre, where none but 
the best plays should be produced, but also a municipal music hall, where they could 
take their wives and daughters for a couple of hours’ innocent fun. “This,” remarked 
the gentleman in question who was speaking at the Bradford Liberal Club, “may be 
looked on as nonsense (whereat his audience laughed, and said ‘hear, hear’), but what 
I want to point out and drive home is that there is no finality to municipal enterprize. 
We cannot limit our horizon.” And, in fact, there are a good many advocates of muni- 


cipal enterprize who are saying the same thing and acting as though they believed it. 


The municipal music hall is still something left for the future. But in the meantime the 
provision of free municipal music is widely accepted in the provision of bands. The idea, 
too, is evidently spreading, for at the beginning of the present session no fewer than 
ten local authorities sought (among other things) Parliamentary power to set up bands 
at the general cost of the local ratepayers ; and the Halifax Corporation have promoted a 
bill in which they ask for permission to levy a half-penny rate towards the cost of 
organ recitals and other musical performances. Then, inasmuch as municipalities pro- 
vide outdoor amusements in the summer, it is urged in some quarters that they should 
also go a step further and provide indoor amusements in the winter. Two metropolitan 
boroughs, West Ham and Battersea, have done so at the cost of the rates; and the 
Leeds Corporation resolved last June on giving a series of free municipal concerts in the 
Victoria Hall during the coming winter. When the matter was decided on it was stated 
that “the scheme would not require rate aid at present” ; but there is every possibility 
that it will require rate aid if persevered in, and some of the promoters seem to regard it 
as quite a right and proper thing that the rates should be made use of for that purpose. 


Corporations whose inhabitants depend for their prosperity in attracting visitors re- 
sort to various expedients to further that end. In Blackwell a considerable sum is ex- 
pended every year in advertising the ‘charms of that popular resort ; and the local au- 
thorities do all they can to provide entertainment for trippers and visitors, even organ- 
izing municipal festivals and contributing £25 a year to a local football club,on the ground 
that it is one of the attractions of the place. At Brighton the corporation have taken 
over the Aquarium, at a cost of £30,000, and they have run it at a loss to the ratepayers 
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of “anything up to £50 a week,” so that when the question came before the council last 
March as to what should be done with the building one member suggested that it should 
be either sold or let. Harrogate provides her visitors with municipal fireworks, the 
theory being that they will put the visitors in such good spirits that their “cure” will be 
promoted thereby, and the reputation of the place as a health resort enhanced. In ad- 
dition to fireworks, there is to be a kursaal, which will cost the town £40,000: but it is 
hoped that this sum will in due course be got back from the concert and dancing rooms, 
the refreshment rooms and billiard rooms, and the other attractions arranged for. Bourne- 
mouth proposes to erect a pavilion at the shore end of the pier, the cost not to be over 
£30,000, exclusive of furnishing. Municipal golf links and cycle tracks have also been 
established at various seaside resorts ; and there have even been advocates of the muni- 
cipalization of bathing machines. 

And all these enterprises or undertakings, in addition to the more commonplace duties 
‘connected with public health, building, regulating streets and so on, are to be carried 
on at the cost or at feast at the risk of the ratepayers by representatives who may have 
had no experience in any one of them before they were elected, and whose tenure of of- 
fice is subject to the caprice of the electors, yet who are supposed not only to understand 
all these things from the moment they are elected, but to be able to conduct them ef- 
ficiently in whatever leisure time may be left to them from their private business or from 
‘their personal concerns, which must naturally claim their first attention. 


INCREASE IN LOCAL: BURDENS. 


[In order that Canadian readers may understand the onerousness of this tax, it is 
necessary here to point out that in England municipal taxation is levied on the annual 
value of property, instead of, as in Ontario, on the capital value. Thus in England, if 
the property has been assessed at its full annual value, a tax of 5 shillings in the pound 
means a tax which. consumes one-quarter of the rent; 6s. 8d. in the pound, one-third of 
the rent. In Ontario, a tax of two cents on the dollar will frequently absorb a quarter 
or one-third of the rent, according as the property may be assessed at a high or a low 
valuation, and according to whether rents are high or low relatively to the assessment. 
So, when the correspondent say, that the Huddersfield municipal debt is £563 for every 
£100 of the assessment, it would be about equivalent to saying of an Ontario municipal- 
ity that its debt amounted to perhaps 25 per cent. of its assessed value—whereas the debt 
of Toronto, one of the most heavily indebted of our municipalities. is limited by 
Jaw to 12% per cent. on the first $100,000,000 of assessment and 8 per cent. beyond that. ] 

It is certainly startling to find that whereas between 1874 and 1899 
<“‘ Times,” the national debt was reduced by £137,000,000, the municipal debt was 
28 Aug., 1902. increased by £183,000,000, and now stands at the huge total of over 
page 5, col. 1. £ 300,000,000. Serious enough as the debt is in itself, it becomes stiil 

more serious when we find that in many instances it is out of all pro- 
portion to that rateable value which constitutes the chief item in available assets of the 
community. Taking the case of eight representative towns, Sir Alexander Henderson, 
M.P., has shown that Huddersfiel’ has borrowed £563 against each £100 of its rateable 
value ; Manchester £543 ; Bradford £433 ; Nottingham £3090; Birmingham £386; Leeds 
£367 ; Sheffield £305, and Liverpool] £230; and he has further shown that, while the 
tota! increase in the rateable value 0: the country in the last 25 years has been 'ess than 
30 per cent., its local debt has trebled. 


The customary reply given to such fcures as these is that the municipal debt has been 
incurred mainly on account of re:iunerative works or enterprises, which ic» not only 
n source of more or less “profit” ai eady, but will lead to the cities or towas cone:rned 
fiinxting themselves in a most prosperotts condtt:on, when, some decades he ra, the loans. 

, 
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have been eventually paid off. An argument of this source hardly gives sutficient conr- 
sclation to those whoi find that, whatever tne future may bring forth, the rates are stead- 
ily advancing all over the country, anj in inany places are assuming proportions, which, 
coupled with the increasing imperial demands, traders and private individuals alike find 
burdensome in the extreme. Between 1869 and 1899 the taxation for purposes of local 
expenditure in England and Wales rose from £17,000,000 to £38,000,000, and in some 
places the rates have gone up as much as (d., 8d., 1od., or even Is. in the pound since 
last year. ; 


SOME -E VEC ERIC. LIGHTING. PAITU RES, 


The Times correspondent gives particulars of a number of disastrous experiences 
with public electric lighting in England: 
Salford had spent £186,766 up to the end of I9g01 on its system 
of municipal lighting, and the loss on working in 1900-01 (without mak- 
Times, Sept. : d Lets : 
5, p. 0 ing any allowances for depreciation) was £7,489. Since then a public 
meeting of the ratepayers, held on February 26, 1902, has passed a 
resolution expressing the “utmost concern and regret” at “the neces- 
‘sity of closing the Wallness road electrical generating station, thereby causing 
heavy financial loss to the ratepayers.” According to the elective auditor for the 
borough, the ‘closing of the station means a capital loss of at least £150,- 
_000. The gravity of this loss is the more serious—even if it should be not even heavier 
still—when it is remembered that, though the population of Salford is 218,000, the number 
of consumers of the municipal electric light in 1900-01 was only 4o1. Thus a heavy bur- 
den falls on the shoulders of the whole of the ratepayers, because of the losses of a specu- 
lative undertaking, which, up to the date in question, only gor among them had cared to 
patronize. The experiences of Bath are especially instructive. Electric lighting was 
introduced into that city by a local shoemaker of scientific tastes, and the supply was 
worked by a private company under a Board of Trade license, granted in 1890. Later 
on the company sought a provisional order for themselves in 1896, and took over the con- 
cern at a valuation. They thus acquired for £24,500, an undertaking on which a capit7! 
expenditure of £43,000 had been incurred by the company, who valued their goodwill in 
capital account at £5,000 ; showed a profit of £1,500 in their last balance sheet, and had 
worked their plant for only seven years. Under corporation management the works 
made a deficit of £125 (exclusive of allowance for depreciation) for the year ending 1808, 
one of £1,937 in 1899, and one of £1,238 on March 25th, 1901. In the following winter 
the works, on which £78,000 had been spent by the corporation,sustained a complete break- 
down, and the consulting engineer who was called in advised that £70,000 more would 
have to be laid out to put the works on a thoroughly sound footing, Repenting of their 
bargain, the corporation resolved to seek for tenders from companies which would re- 
lieve them of the business altogether; but they received only two tenders, neither of 
which was satisfactory, and they decided to continue the business themselves. Here again 
the heavy losses sustained fall on the whole body of the ratepayers, although out of the 
entire population of 49,800 persons, the number of the corporation’s customers for the 
electric light was only 330. 


Bedford, a town of 35,000 inhabitants, obtained a provisional order for electric light- 
ing in 1890, commenced a supply in 1894, was supplying 591 consumers in I901 from works 
involving a capital expenditure of £77,000, and by the end of 1901 showed a deficiency of 
£3,000 on the working, or, if an allowance of 3 per cent. be made for depreciation, a total 
deficiency of £12,000. Bristol began to supply electric light when coal was 8s. a ton, 
and there seemed to be a fair prospect of profit; but coal advanced heavily in price ; 
large additional sums had to be paid out on capital expenditure, and the loss in work- 
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ing in 1900-01 (without any allowance for depreciation) was £2,500. At Morley, out of : 
a population of 23,000, there were last year only 85 consumers of the municipal electric 
light, which had cost £24,000 to provide, the loss on the year’s working being £2,000; at 
Redditch, a town of 13,000 inhabitants, 181 consumers were provided last year with muni- 
cipal electric light, on which there had been a capital expenditure of £16,000, the loss 
for the year being £0931; and at Monmouth, where the capital expenditure had been 
£0,000, there was a loss of £607 in providing light to 51 consumers out of a population 
of 5,000. The losses sustained by these smaller towns, which seek to emulate the larger 
cities in municipal enterptise, are no less significant and no less a burden to the local 
ratepayers than the loss of £4,517 last year was to Glasgow, or of £2,690 to Edin- 
burgh. All these figures represent loss in working only, without any allowance in depre- 
ciation. 

That limited liability companies should run such risks would be quite in accordance 
with the principles of commercial enterprise ; and there is the more reason why. they 
should, because there is no doubt that many of these electrie lighting concerns woul: 
have been a financial success, if they had been in the hands of a well-managed company. 
As it is, the interests of the ratepayers have suffered by the failure of a speculative enter- 
prise, which, in many instances, at least ought not to have been undertaken at all by 
public bodies more or less incompetent to manage them, and the interest of the electrical 
industry have suffered by the severe check given to the proper development of the electric 
light. 

In the matter of electrical energy there is no doubt that countless industries, great 
or small throughout the country, would be enormously facilitated if electric power could 
be “laid on” to them in the same way as gas or water. Many a trade or enterprise 
now handicapped by cost of motive power would receive by this means a greater impetus 
than it could derive in any other direction ; and the results might be the conferring of a 
substantial boon, not alone on the persons concerned, but on the country at large, and 
especially so from the point of view of removing industries from urban into suburban 
districts. 

Here, again, the Socialist idea of keeping alike the public services and the means of 
remunerative employment in the hands of municipalities has prevailed ; and while econ- 
omy has suggested that electric power should be distributed over a wide area from a 
common centre, the general tendency of local governing bodies has been either jealousy 
to acquire powers and then not use them, or else to want to set up a separate and dis- 
tinct plant for each particular district. Elsewhere the enterprise of the private trader has 
been restrained, because that he has known that as soon as the local authority heard of 
his plans they would probably start a scheme of their own, while even if they did not 
want to do so at once, there could be no certainty as to their future policy. 


What private enterprise can do in the way of supplying electricity in bulk, when it 
has a fair chance, may be illustrated by the scheme of the South Wales Electric Power 
Company, the foundation stone of whose generating station at Pontvnridd was laid by 
Sir Frederick Bramwell last May. The area of the company’s operations will cover 
1,050 square miles, and will comprise the entire county of Glamorgan, and the whole of 
the county of Monmouth, west of the Usk, exclusive only of a few places where provincial 
orders are in force. Within this area lie the most important colliery, shipping, and 
manufacturing districts of South Wales. Operating eventually from eight generating 
stations, the company ought to be able to supply the wants of the area in question far 
more efficiently and much more economically than if each authority of the area in question 
organized its own independent supply of electric power on the ordinary lines of “muni- 
cipal enterprise.” 
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RISKS OF MUNICIPAL SOCIALISM. 


In the same article the correspondent gives instances of some notable losses which 
have fallen on municipalities through machinery becoming obsolete, etc.: 

The whole question of municipalities and urban or rural traffic is 
still further complicated by the uncertainties of the situation. Mr. 
Porter tells how the New York Metropolitan Railway scrapheaped a 
whole cable plant worth over a million sterling because it stood in the 

way of electrical progress. A private company might well do this; but it 

is doubtful whether a municipal corporation would feel at liberty to act when they were deal- 
ing with the ratepayers’ money, or should, indeed, run the risk of having to choose between 
such a costly procedure or continuing to use plant that was no longer up-to-date. The 
tramways in operation to-day may find dangerous rivals in motor cars, even if they are 
not entirely superseded by them, especially in suburban districts. Sir Alexander Binnie, 
late engineer to the London County Council, has pointed very clearly to the possibility of 
the motor-cars becoming a “formidable” rival to the tram-car ; and, in his opinion, “there 
is no doubt that there are persons backed by money and well acquainted with the’ cir- 
“cumstances of the case, from Cabinet Ministers downwards, who believe that motor- 
‘cars of some kind or other will prove the cheapest mode of conveying our dense popula- 
tion into the suburban districts.” In that case it would remain to be seen what attitude 
would be adopted towards this formidable rival by municipalities which have expended 
great sums on acquiring the monopoly of electric tramways. That an ordinary com- 
mercial company should be superseded in such circumstances by improved inventions or 
newer and cheaper developments would be regarded as merely one of the ordinary risks 
of business life ; but the matter assumes a very different aspect when the traders con- 
cerned are dealing, not with their own money, but with that of the general body of the 
ratepayers. Already, in fact, in many places, steam superseded horse traction on tram- 
ways only to be in turn superseded by electricity, and earlier in the present year the an- 
nouncement was made that “by a resolution of the Leeds Tramway Commission 24 steam 
engines, which were once in use on the Leeds steam tramways, and for which the com- 
mittee had no further use, were to be offered for sale at £40 a piece.” Now the question 
arises whether, by the time the municipalities have all got their electric systems in work- 
ing order, the time will not have arrived for supplanting them to a considerable extent 
at least by motor-cars running without rails, going where they please, travelling at a 
more rapid speed, and able to run round the other vehicles, which now so frequently 
block the way of the tram-cars. With motor-omnibusses in the place of tram-cars the 
roads would be less frequently “up” the unsightly overhead wires would be unnecessary, 
and the clanging of the tramway bell or the blowing of the driver’s whistle would be 


heard less frequently. Even if the motor-omnibusses should not supplant electric tram- 
ways, there is always the possibility of some improved system of surface contact, such 
as that now being tried at Wolverhampton, will at least render obsolete the hideous 
trolley system. . 


THE QUESTION OF EFFICIENCY OF MANAGEMENT. 


The correspondent discusses at great length the influence which the management of 
sO many intricate affairs is having on the personnel of English councilmen. The follow- 
ing are extracts from his article’ 

No one can deny the assumption that if a municipality, or other 
local body, is to carry on commercial enterprises it should represent 

Times, Sept. Saf A : i ; 

8, 1902. in its members a degree of intelligence and ability, whicu would en- 
able them to compare not unfavorably with the managing directors of 
those public companies which municipal socialism is desirous of sup- 

planting, or alternately with the owners of large industrial concerns still in private 

hands. é : : ; , f eee : ; : : , : A ° ° 
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‘Theoretically the very fact that a certain majority of the electors in his ward have 
recorded their votes for him endows him at once with the qualifications requisite with 
the management of a gas works, of a tramway, of an electric power station, of a tele- 
phone system. In ordinary business life, if he applied to be placed in charge of any 
one of these things, the first question put would be, “What are your qualifications ?” 
And one can imagine what would happen if he had to confess that he had had no previous 
training in the particular business at all, or that his only qualification for helping to take 


charge of a gas works was that he once had something to do with the working of a 
_ tramway. Yet the town councillor in a municipality of the advanced type is supposed 


-——s«* to:-be capable of joining in the supreme control of quite a number of great commercial 






oy ae . . . . . . * 

ity undertakings, in not one of4vhich, perhaps, as a private individual, would he have any 
6 chance of being employed in even a subordinate capacity. . . . . + + «+ + « « 
os With each particular expansion of municipal enterprise the number of contracts giv- 


vy en out becomes larger ; and there is a growing disposition to keep them, as far as pos- 
: sible to the districts concerned. Already there has been trouble in about thirty differ- 
ent towns, especially in the North of England, because individual members of a council 
have—in many cases quite unwittingly—been interested in contracts given out by local 


---— authority. %In some instances there may have been genuine “scandals,” but the business, 
7 ramifications of an “enterprising” corporation of the advanced type are so numerous and 
K so varied that difficulties in regard to cow illors and contracts may easily arise. It 


would seem that the only safe rule for a business man to follow—and especially for one 
who does not wish to see his own business suffer—is to have nothing to do with the actual 

'. -work of local administration at all. ; , ; " : ; . ‘ a M 
For the various reasons here mentioned there is likely to be a diminution rather than 

an increase in the capacity of local elective | odies for dealing with municipal enterprises 

of the speculative class, and this, too, notwithstanding the fact that the whole quest- 
tion of whether those enterprises are to be a relief to the rates or a burden on them, 


must often depend on the question of efficient management. ; . ; aa) aT ‘ 
ba 

ute Eh tect D THE ELEMENT OF DETERIORATION. 
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Further, the very fact that the administration of the new municipalism involves the 

giving out of such important contracts, then employment of so much labor and the ex- 

_ pansion on such a practical scale of the foundational principles of a thorough-going So- 
sialism, tends to encourage the entrance into municipal government of men who have 
axes to grind, who see advantages for their own class in direct employment, who want to 

_ promote the expansion of the Socialist idea by still further exploiting the municipality. So 
the falling off in the one direction is accompanied by the introduction of undesirable 
Den anetneathen > (wili'y ust ee 2 ; ; 3, 
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he THE GROWTH OF MUNICIPAL BUREAUCRACY. 
pe The combined effect of the adventure of local governing bodies into so many kinds 
: of municipal enterprise, of the great increase of the duties and responsibilities devolving 
on the better type of local representatives, and the admission to those bodies of so many 
Sis individuals not qualified to control the various forms of trading undertaken, is to throw 
, the real duties of local government more and more upon the permanent officials, and to — 
iy 
“Ls gree of uneasiness. In many instances the Chairmen of committees will count more # 
or less as experts, and in their hands and in those of the permanent officials of the other % 
members are generally content to leave things, provided only they can get the credit of 
_ attending committee meetings by putting their names in the attendance book. Perfunc 
tory attendance at committee is indeed the one refuge of the overburdened representa 
x 
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create a municipal bureaucracy, the advent of which is alone enough to provoke some de- i; 
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tive, who finds either that “one small head” is unable to carry all that a town or county 
councillor now is supposed to know, or that life is too short or his own stock of energy 
too small to allow of his doing much more at committee meetings than just putting in en 
appearance and saving his reputation with the electors. The chairman of committees may 
be experts, but it is possible they may not be re-elected and their successors will have to 
start afresh, learning all they can from the permanent officials. With each new enterprise 
afresh, learning all they can from the permanent officials. With each new enterprise 
undertaken or each fresh development brought about more of these officials must be ap- 
pointed or increased authority given to those in office until their number and their power 
assume proportions never contemplated under any previous system of British local Gov- 
ernment. | 

Thus as an outcome of an increase in the number and magnitude of municipal under- 
takings and a decrease in the efficiency of the elected representatives, we get a bureau- 
¢cracy, which is steadily growing in magnitude and in power of control over the general 
administration of local affairs, and stands to gain more or less in credit or in coin from 
almost every fresh effort that is made in the way of municipal expansion, whatever may 
be the degree of interference with the private traders and the national industries. 


MUNICIPALITIES AS DIRECT EMPLOYERS OF LABOR; 


The Times correspondent’s article of Sept. 10, 1902, is given up to a discussion of 
the effect of having the municipal corporations as large and direct employers of labor. 
The experience of the London County Council Works Department is cited. In 1892 that 
body passed a resolution: 


_ That all contractors be compelled to sign a declaration that they pay the trade un- 
ion rates of wages, and observe the hours of labor and conditions recognized by the trade 
union in the place or places where the contract is executed.” 


The correspondent says that resolution has worked very injuriously by limiting the 
freedom of contractors, leading to increased cost of government. So injuriously did it 
work that after six months’ experience with it it was resolved to dispense with con- 
tractors altogether, and have the Mtnicipal Committee and staff directly contro! the 


work. The Works Department was thereupon instituted, and the correspondent goes 


on to say :— 

HE Thus there began a new chapter in London government, which has ~ 

i _ been prolific in scandals, disclosures and losses. Even before there had 
Times, Sept. : : ; 

10, 1902, p. 4 been time for the new department to be properly organized important 

: works were taken up under the superintendence, in their leisure mo- 

ments, of members of a committee, who were mostly amateurs; and 


_ such was the condition of affairs brought about by April, 1895, the manager of a depart-_ 


ment in a report accounting for an adverse balance of about £2,700, declared: 

If the system had been specially designed to make the work carried out by us cost 
as much as possible, nothing better could have been invented calculated to bring about 
that result. A large portion of the excess is due no doubt to the fact that for some 
time after the Works Department was established, there was a tendency on the part of 
skilled workmen in our employ not to do the same amount of work for the council as 
they would be expected to do for a contractor, and it was only after repeated dismissals 
that this idea was shaken. This tendency to give a minimum amount for a maximum 
amount of pay has, however, been confined principally to the skilled workmen. With the 
unskilled labor there is, generally speaking, no cause for complaint. 

In connection with this matter I am afriid the visits of individual members of the 
council to our works, who enter into conversation with the men employed there, is apt to 
be misconstrued, some of the men store up their grievances, real and fancied, until coun- 
|cillors go on to the works, when they are related, and often, I am afraid, in a most ex- 
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aggerated form. Several of the foreman have complained to me of the bad effect this 
has had on the men, and have stated that their authority over them is very much dimin- 
ished. : ; ‘ ‘ : : : : ; ; : . - , : . ° 

The final outcome of the operations of the Works Department has been that from 
the time of its inception, in 1893, to February, 1902, the works carried out had cost nearly 
£79,000 above the final estimates. - , ; ; . ; ; ° . P ° 


MUNICIPAL EMPLOYEES AND THEIR VOTES. 


The cost of public work when carried out by direct !abor is undoubtedly a matter of 
serious concern, but there are other things besides. Notably, there is the fact that al- 
ready municipal employees form so numerous a body that they are establishing trade 
unions of their own in many different parts of the country, and already they have dis- 
covered the use to which they can put their votes as a means of exploiting local govern- 
ment as a means to their individual advantage. As an illustration of this fact there 
may be cited the case of the Municipal Employees’ Association, which has its headquart- 
ers at Canning Town, in the east of London, and claims to represent 30 branches of a 
membership of over 2,000. This association is officially stated to have been formed “to 
promote and protect the interests of municipal employees.” Among the special objects set 
out under the heading, “What We Want,” are the following :—“(1) Thirty shillings per 
week to be the.lowest wage at which any male adult should be employed in London, and 
28 shillings per week in large provincial towns. (2) No outdoor or manual work more 
than 48 hours per week. (3) Uniform wages and hours of duty for all the grades of 
employees in all districts.” Thus there is to be not only a minimum wage and a 48-hour 
week, but all the employees in the same grades are to have precisely the same rates of 
pay, irrespective of any difference in efficiency, the good worker having no more than the 
inferior one and no incentive whatever to rise above the level of the most incompetent. 
All this is bad enough from an industrial standpoint, but still more significant is the fol- 
lowing paragraph (among others) given under the heading, “How We Do It” :—, 

“By questions to candidates at municipal elections. Those candidates who do not 
pledge themselves definitely to the above we do not vote for.” The circular in which all 
this is set forth further states :—“There are about 30,000 municipal employees in and 
around London. What an army!” One can easily imagine that if the whole of this 
“army” were to act on the lines here laid own, and if the direct employment of labor by 
local authorities, not only in London, but throughout the country, underwent still further 
development, the municipal employees, exercising their own voting powers and influencing 
the votes of others, who hoped to join their ranks, or benefit by their conditions, might 
control the situation or at least entirely change the relationship that has hitherto existed 
in local administration between representatives and represented. Already it has hap- 
pened at Derby that the corporation employees on one occasion issued an “appeal to the 
electors in support of a particular candidate at a municipal election. 

The only way of effectually checking the various evils thus foreshadowed would be 
to deprive corporation servants of their right to vote at municipal elections, so long as 
they remain in municipal employment ; and this idea is gaining support in various direc- 
tions. Thus Mr. E. O. Smith, the town clerk of Birmingham, has said on the subject :— 

“T do think it is a danger, but I think it is a danger that must be faced. We have 
not yet up to the present time experienced any disadvantage in having a large number of 
* corporate workmen, who are also municipal voters. Speaking purely, my own personal 
opinion, I should like to see all corporate employees disfranchised. I have yet to learn 
however, that any unfair pressure is put upon the corporation by their workmen.” 


Then Sir Thomas Hughes, who has had a prolonged experience of municipal af- 
fairs at Liverpool, has expressed his opinion: that there is no very great hardship in a 
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man’s “ceasing to have a voice in the choice of his master” on becoming a corporation 
employee, and Alderman Southern, of Manchester, has said :— 


“There seems a disposition more and more for municipal employees to coalesce, and, 
although there may not be an absolute abuse in that direction to-day, yet there is, I think, 
a little cause for anxiety if these employees should band themselves together and vote for 
a candidate without regard to his fitness or to any other question, but whether he will 
vote for an increase of their wages or whether he will not. If that came about it 
would be a very awkward thing, and it might lead to disfranchisement for municipal pur- 
poses for those who would otherwise elect their own masters.” 


SOCIALIST REGIME AT WEST HAM. 


West Ham is one of the metropolitan suburban municipalities. It is a working- 
man’s district. It has grown in so years from practically nothing to a population of over 
275,000, the growth being due to the setting up of many industrial concerns. The 
borough includes a large dock population, locomotive and carriage works, shipbuilding 
firms, sugar refineries, rubber, chemical, soap and other industries. Of the 45,000 assess- 
ments, 35,000 relate to small houses of the annual value of £20 and under. The character 
of the borough may be gathered from these few facts, and it is necessary to bear them in 
mind when reading the remarks of the Times’ correspondent upon them. He says that 
the place: has fallen into the hands of avowed Socialists, who entered upon their cam- 
paign avowing themselves as such, and that their plan of campaign was to induce the 
generat body of workingmen to join the Socialist party and capture the Town Council. 
This double purpose they thought to achieve by creating as many openings as possible 
in the way of municipal employment. In 1892 they had secured considerable influence in 
the council and by 1808 achieved a working majority in it, and then, he says, began “a 
“system of jobbery, which is probably without example in the whole history of English 
municipal life.’ He goes on :— | 

There were positions of honor on the Town Council—those namely 


Times, 16th of Alderman and Chairmen of committees—and there were also two 
Sept., 1902, positions of emolument outside the council—those of representatives of 
pagete- te borough onthe Thames Conservancy Board and on the Lee Con- 


servancy Board—to which the majority on the council had the right to 
elect. But the successful Socialists were much too shrewd to take over these positions 
for themselves individually. They were quite content with the organizing secretaryships 
of some trade union or Socialist society, to which their appointment on the Town Council 
generally lead. What they now wanted was to secure as large a majority on the council 
as possible ; and to do this they proceeded to offer the posts of honor as bribes to cer- 
tain “‘waverers” in the council as an inducement to them to leave the “old gang,” as it 
was called, and go over to them. They would not re-elect any of the “old” Aldermen, 
whose valuable experience in local affairs was thus lost to the council ; and to those of 
the Aldermanic chairs, which were not filled up by the waverers, they appointed the Social- 
ist representatives of wards where the party was certain of success in the fresh elections. 
Among the individuals thus raised to the position of Aldermen in a borough of 275,000 in- 
habitants was a baker’s carman, who had been elected to the council two years previous- 
ly ; there was a theatrical manager over 60 years of age, who had been on the council only 
one or two years, and took interest in nothing but his own aspirations to get a liquor 
license for his theatre, and there was another person, who had had no previous experi- 
ence of municipal work. Among the general body of Socialists on the council were two 
bricklayers’ laborers and various trade union leaders or paid agitators. 
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GOVERNMENT BY CLIQUE. 


To make certain of keeping the majority thus got together, and more especially to 
prevent their new supporters from leaving them, owing to any compunctions of con- 
science, the Socialist leaders persuaded all the members on their side to sign an agree- 
ment pledging themselves that for the next three years they would vote in the council 
strictly in accordance with the decision to be arrived at by the majority of those attend- 
ing a private meeting of the Socialist party, to be held the evening before the day when 
the council would meet. To make this promise the more binding each member of the 
party was required to write out and sign his own resignation as a member of the coun- 
cil, the understanding being that this document would be kept and presented to the Town 
Council if the member should at any time fail to carry out the agreement. 

The effect of all this was that, so long as the agreement was adhered to any one knew 
that any motion brought forward on the Socialist or Labor side would be carried in 
council, whatever arguments might be adduced against it, and every one knew also ex- 
actly how the voting would go. Thu the government of West Ham was reduced to 
the government by clique. The fate of any question to be brought before the Town 
Council would be decided by. the majority at the private meeting, those of the Socialist 
majority who did not attend getting their “instructions” at the council meeting next day 
as to how they were to vote. In one instance, it is said, that the secret conference was 
attended by seven of the Socialists, four of whom were in favor of an expensive pav- 
ing scheme, substituting wood for granite on the main road through Stratford, . while 
three were against the wood, on the ground that it was quite unsuited for the heavy 
traffic of the district. Under the agreement the entire Socialist party was bound by 
this majority of one. Another time a member of the party carried a motion at a private 
meeting, and then, having another engagement, went away. He had no sooner left than 
the others reversed their previous decision and at the council meeting the next day the 
individual in question got his “instructions” to vote just the opposite to what had been 
laid down by his own motion. Still another member of the council, a ‘small tradesman, 
who had been made Alderman by the Socialists, once thought he would show his inde- 
pendence by voting as he thought fit. A day or two later there were pickets in front of 
his shop advising people not to deal with him, and the Alderman thought it prudent to 
agree with the views of his party. 


DIRECT EMPLOYMENT. 


One of the first uses made by the Socialist party of the majority they had thus se- 
cured was to re-establish the Works Department. That this department had previously 
involved a loss of £50,000 was nothing to them, compared with the fact that it would en- 
able them to give employment to so many of their friends outside, and thus indirectly 
improve the prospects of the Socialist party. One of their most noted adherents repeat- 
edly declared in the council chamber, “I don’t care for the rates or the ratepayers. All I 
care for are the men who sent me here.” And in order that the men to be taken on in 
the resuscitated Works Department should have a good job to start with, it was decided 
to entrust to them the building of a large infectious diseases hospital, estimated to cost 
£ 100,000. 

The department had not then been formed, and there was consequently no plant 
ready, while for any beginners to commence at all with £100,000 job was almost an un- 


precedented thing ; but these were matters of detail. After a delay of some months in | 


organizing the department, the work was started, and the hospital built, the actual cost 
being £6,000 above the estimate. 

Having started the Works Department afresh, the Socialist majority next gave to al} 
the corporation employees, builders, stablemen, dustmen. and scavengers included, an 
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eight-hour day, and higher wages in addition. In the case of the men engaged with the 
steam roller the eight-hour day meant that, deducting the time required for getting up 
steam and for going to and returning from the place where the roller was required, and 
allowing also for the dinner hour, the borough got about five hours a day actual service 
from a costly machine. In the stable department the men found that, with their shorter 
hours, they could make say, only two journeys instead of three, or must take only half a 
load instead of a full one, so as to get over the ground sooner and be sure to finish off 
work at the end of their eight hours. When uncertain whether a journey could be done 
within the allotted time, they gave themselves the benefit of the doubt, and did not make 
it. So, in order to get through the work of the department, ordinary contractors had 
to be called in to assist. Their charge for horse, cart and man per day averaged gs. 6d. 
to 10s. 6d., whereas the expenses of the stabling department worked out at 11s. 114d. per 
day. Altogether the stabling department was run at a loss to the borough of £8,000 a 
vear, equal to a rate of 2d. on the £. In regard to wages, what the Socialists aimed at 
was to fix a minimum of 3os. a week for all corporation employees, and in the municipal 
contest of 1899'their favorite election cry was, “Vote for me and I will vote for an eight- 
hour day and 30s. a week.” They did not get as high as this for all employees, but what 
they did was to pay the laborers, not merely the trade union rate of wages, but 20 per 
cent. over that rate. They even proposed to pay 37s. 6d. to the men employed as stokers 
in the public baths, but they abandoned the idea when protests were raised that men doing 
similar work in factories in the borough were getting only 25s. a week. Altogether the 
combined effect of reduced hours and increased pay was to send up the cost of corporation 
work by about £12,000 a year, as compared with what it would have cost if done by 
contractors. 


Then the Socialist majority went in for housing schemes. Private enterprise was add- 
ing to the available accommodation at the rate of 900 houses per annum, but the Social- 
ists thought they must have municipal dwellings as well. They accordingly instructed 
the Works Department to put up a row in Bethell avenue, and they even had these 
dwellings supplied with electric light from the municipal electric lighting station, provid- 
ing each tenement with five 8-candle power lights for sixpence a week! The actual cost 
to the borough would work out at a shilling a week at least. It was the corporation 
employees themselves who mostly rented the dwellings. where luxuries were thus sup- 
plied at less than cost price, and those employees, indeed, representing alike the friends 
and the electoral supporters of the Socialist party, soon became their pampered favorites. 
‘The more money they got the less work they did. As a case in point, there was a band 
stand constructed by “direct labor’ on Wanstead Flats—a structure which, in the opinion 
of an expert, might have been put up by a private builder for £200. The first estimate 
for the stand in question was £190, the second was £250, and the actual cost was £471 
1os. 1d. In the construction of the stand the material cost £166, and the Jabor £239. 
In the painting the cost of the materials was £2 Ios. 6d., and that of the laying them on 
was £22 18s., items for cartage and plant and depot charges raising the total to the sum 
stated. In giving an account of the way in which the work was done a member of the 
council said :— 


It was an eyesore to him to go to the flats and see the organized laziness going: on; 
in fact, he could scarcely sleep for it. One could not resist the feeling that the men 
objected on principle to doing work between meal times. 


If one of the corporation employees was discharged for drunkenness or neglect of 
duty he had only to speak to the Socialist member and the matter would be brought, not 
before the committee, but before the full council, and there discussed at wearisome 
length, with the result, as a rule, that the man was reinstated and the manager or fore- 
man rebuked. As for trade union “leanings,” not only were trade union rates and con- 
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ditions always granted or enforced, but an Alderman thas been known to stop the men 
on corporation work and ask to see their union tickets ; some non-unionists who had 
obtained employment on the corporation dwellings in Bethell avenue were discharged at 
the bidding of the unionists, who threatened to strike if the others were not got rid of ; 
and a most capable civil engineer, who had done 30 years’ service, was dismissed be- 
cause he was not in sympathy with the Socialists, and had refused—unless the Town Coun- 
cil gave definite orders by means of a resolution to that effect—to employ only trade un- 
ion labor. Then, too, when the anti-Socialist party in the council introduced a pension 
scheme, to which the corporation employees were to contribute, it was rejected by the 
majority in favor of one which gave the employees a pension without requiring to con- 
tribute anything at all. In one instance at least a sanitary inspector was granted what 
was practically a pension of £1 ‘! week (on his breaking down in health), though he 
had been in the service of the corporation only nine years. 


aa 


SOCIALIST COUNCILLORS AND SCAVENGER SUPPORTERS. 


« 


As many readily supposed it was not long before most of the corporation employes 
had developed strong prejudices in favor of Socialism. And they were not backward, 
either, in testifying their gratitude towards those to whom they were indebted for the 
comfortable posts they occupied. This gratitude was shown by the scavengers, the 
dustmen and the stablemen crowding the strangers’ gallery of the council chamber 
whenever council meetings were held, and there by their presence—and often by their 
yoice as well—supporting their favorite members. At one time the council met at three 
in the afternoon, and the business was got through with tolerable promptness and dis- 
patch. When labor began to be represented the council arranged to meet at five. When 
Socialists got into power the meetings were fixed for six; and from that time the 
agenda was rarely got through in a sitting, although the proceedings might last till a late 
hour at night. Thanks to the concession of the eight-hour day, the corporation em- 
ployees leaving off work at four in the afternoon or soon after, were able to occupy all 
the seats in the strangers’ gallery of the council chamber long before any of the other 
workmen could come upon the scene. There were even suggestions of an understand- 
ing between them and the Socialist members that they should do so; but in any ca$e, 
it was to this audience that the said members mostly addressed their speeches, and it 
was no unusual thing for the “strangers” to cheer or otherwise encourage the speakers 
they agreed with, and to hiss—and even to curse and swear—at those of whose utterances 
they disapproved. On one occasion when 100 strangers were crowded into a space which 
will seat only about 60, the Mayor ordered that no more should be admitted. A cer- 
tain Socialist councillor demanded that the others who wanted to come in should be 
allowed to stand in the gangways behind the chairs of the members of the council. The 
Mayor refused and ordered that the doors should be locked. The councillor there- 
upon went into the street, got a crowbar, burst open the door and admitted his friends, 
who: speedily swarmed into the council chamber. The councillor was afterwards prose- 
cuted for causing wilful damage and was fined £4. 


Under the Socialists’ regime the deliberations of the council assumed a character 
well suited to the calling and to the personal interests of the scavengers and stablemen 
who formed the group of spectators. The proceedings were often of the most tumultu- 
ous character; but even when they were not noisy, a small matter, a detail affecting 
the corporation employees, such as the dismissal of a particular individual, a rise of 
half a crown a week in a man’s wages, or the giving of a pension, would be discussed 
hour after hour, or at meeting after meeting, while questions involving a great outlay 
would attract scarcely any attention at all. There was, for instance, the famous example 
of the proposed public baths in the Romford road. As passed by the council the plans 
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were to involve an expenditure of £25,500, including some shops, to which, however, 
the local Government Board objected; but later on it was found that, without further 
debating the matter, the council had sanctioned an outlay of £60,000 on the baths in 
question without any shops. Not a single member of the Baths Committee had known 
of the increase, and the only conclusion to be formed was that it had been voted at 
the end of some disorderly meeting when everybody was too tired or too excited to 
take notice of what was being done. When the discovery was made as to the voting 
of the £60,000 the whole scheme was deferred, but the vote was characteristic of the 
recklessness of the Socialist majority in regard to the spending of the public money. 
One active member, when taking part in a discussion as to how the very large sums were 
to be raised for carrying out the costly schemes decided on, at a time when money was 
at its dearest, declared, “As for me, I would advocate that we go on with our schemes 
whatever the money cost.” Another. whose attention was called to the fact that dur- 
ing the course of one of the usual turbulent scenes the council had passed a vote 
involving the expenditure of £00,000, answered, “We don’t care if it was 90 millions.” 


The Socialists, too, were as remorseless in their treatment of persons as they were in 
their treatment of finance. One member of the council was known to be a very earnest 
Christian, who devoted much time to evangelistic work, and another was a Quaker. 
Whenever either of them spoke in the council the Socialists, amongst whom there was 
a pronounced tone of atheism, would give utterance to derisive cries of “Amen,” and 
make various profane interruptions, scoffing at religion. When Mr. Gladstone died, 
and it was proposed in the council chamber to send a note of condolence to the fam- 
ily, the Socialists absented themselves. They had less decency on the occasion of the 
death of Queen Victoria, for when a vote of sympathy with the royal family was pro- 
posed, one of the party openly declared that Her Majesty was “a bally old woman,” 
that she and the other members of the royal family were “paupers,” and that the So- 
cialists were not going to support the vote. Happily the waverers they had captured 
still retained a sufficient degree of respect for the institutions of the country to vote for 
the motion, which was accordingly carried. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 


There were other things as well which tended to bring discredit on the Socialists, 
and especially an incident connected with the free libraries. One of the most rabid 
proposed that the Freethinker should lie on the tables of the free libraries among the 
other journals, and the resolution was carried. The long-suffering ratepayers had 
borne the extravagant expenditure with tolerable patience, but this direct attack on 
religion—for as such it was regarded—was resented. Church people, Dissenters and 
Roman Catholics were up in arms at once, and a deputation waited upon the council 
to protest against the resolution. Included in the deputation was a Roman Catholic 
priest, who made a powerful speech. Included in the Socialist majority were two Ro- 
man Catholics, on whom that speech seemed to have a strong effect, for they left their 
party, the paper was withdrawn from the libraries and the downfall of the Socialist 
regime set in. Once more the public conscience was shocked when, in the elections of 
November, 1900, a handbill was circulated by an ardent supporter of one of the retiring 
Socialist candidates, on which it was said:.“If you vote for municipal alliance you vote 
against God. . . . If Christ were in Plaistow Ward, Christ would vote for Coe.” Mr. 
_ Cot was not re-elected. 


Then there were divisions in the party itself. The fact has been mentioned that 
when the three years’ agreement was signed, to the effect that all would vote in accord- 
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ance with the decision of the private meeting, each member of the majority also signed 
his resignation, which was to be handed in should he be disloyal to the agreement. 
When one of the most noted of the party showed this disloyalty by a vote he gave, his 
colleagues sent in the resignation he had signed, and with it a guinea for the fine a 
councillor should pay on account of such resignation. They thought he would respect 
his own signature and retire, but at the next meeting of the council he ridiculed the 
whole thing, declaring that he had not sent in the resignation himself, and did not in- 
tend to resign. The council upheld him, and the only result of the incident was that the 
other Socialists lost their guinea. Another member of the majority, who broke away 
at the end of the year, afterwards declared that he had been “a perfect slave” to them 
while he was in their ranks. 

Meanwhile the effect of municipal extravagance on the local expenditure had been 
most striking. The average increase of £13,000 the year in pre-Socialist period went 
up a £30,000 the year when the Socialists were in power, and loans were raised and 
obligations incurred which might well have made even the most unreflecting burgesses 
pause. The theory of the Socialist was, of course, that the financial burden would fall 
on the “capitalists,” and that the “people’—for whom, as they said, life was to be 
made “as endurable and enjoyable as possible’—were to have all the advantages. Local 
government was to be carried on in a way regardless of expense, and under the com- 
pounding system the vast majority of the electors were not to realize that there was 
such things as rates at all. One member of the Socialist party publicly declared that it 
did not matter to the workingman of the Lorough how high the rates were. But the 
people got to see in course of time that there were drawbacks, even for them in unre- 
stricted Socialism. They found that because of the increased rates, house rents were 
going up 12%4 to 20 per cent., notwithstanding the threats of the Socialists that every 
landlord who raised his rents should have his assessments increased. They found that 
employers of labor began doing with fewer hands, of putting down more and still more 
labor saving machinery. of paying lower wages and even of removing from the borough 
altogether. They found that corporation employees were getting 20 per cent. over trade 
union rates in an eight-hour day in which they did practically as they pleased, while 
workmen not in municipal employment were expected to put in a full day’s work for 
an ordinary wage, and to help, through higher rents, to confer a variety of advantages 
on an essentially privileged class. At first the men employed in the factories and work- 
shops thought they ought to have their own employer’s conditions of labor similar to 
those conceded to the corporation employees. One day a corporation servant over- 
heard the foreman of a large works complain to a workman that he was late and insist 
on his keeping proper time. Thereupon he called out to the foreman: “If you were 
under the council you would get the sack.” The standard of work set by the municipal 
employees showed, indeed, a tendency to lower the standard of work throughout the 
district; and it thus brought about distinctly demoralizing influences in local industries. 
So trouble arose in various directions until it began to be seen by the most intelligent 
of the workmen that the persons in fault wre not their own employers but the persons 
who ruled the town council. 


At this point, the correspondent says, the common sense of the community awakened. 
An Anti-Socialist Association was formed which, in 1899 and 1901, succeeded in reduc- 
ing the Socialist strength, and in 1901 decisively defeated them at the polls. The result 
of the Socialist rule in four years had been to increase the taxes from 6s. in the 
pound to ros. 8d., which amounts to taking more than half of the gross rents. In the 
meantime the assessments had been increased to such an extent that industries had been 
driven away and abandoned, a legacy of obligations had been left behind, and it is ex- 
pected that the taxes will get up to 12s. in the pound before they begin to fall. 
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BATTERSEA—THE “MUNICIPAL MECCA.” 


The Metropolitan Borough of Battersea is one of the places where municipal activ- 


ity has been carried to its greatest length. The Times correspondent has a long article 


devoted to it in the issue of Sept. 18, 1902. The gist of the article is that the place is 
tun by the Labor Unions, who elect councilmen to suit themselves and sometimes 
themselves as councilmen. He gives an instance in which two persons were elected 
as councilmen and immediately resigned their seats in order to take employment 
under the council as road sweepers at less than $7.00 a week. The Labor Unions 
appear to control two-thirds of the electorate. They are charged with limiting the 
output of a day’s labor, causing unnecessary works to be entered upon and general 
shirking of work. “The Works Commitee,” he says, “consists to the extent of two- 
thirds or so of trade union secretaries. The Carpenters’, the Bricklayers’, the Stone- 
masons’, the Plumbers’, the Smiths’ and the Laborers’ Unions all had their secretaries . 
on this one committee, and it was these individuals who had the chief voice in deciding 
on the plans and in supervising the work.” The result he gives as follows: 

A crisis was reached in the early part of 1900, when a quinquennial 


Times, 18th valuation of the borough increased the assessments by close on £106,- 
Sept., 1902, ooo. Had these re-assessments been fully maintained the progressive 
dens party would have raised considerably more revenue at the cost of the 


leading ratepayers without the discredit of increasing the rates. But 
an indignation meeting was held, a municipal alliance was formed, and the assessments 
were appealed against, the total increases being eventually reduced to £60,000. It is 
quite true that a good deal of the revenue raised in Battersea is paid away to outside 
bodies over whom the borough has no control—the London school board, the London 
County Council, the board of guardians and so on. But the growth of Battersea’s muni- 
cipal debt can hardly be regarded with equanimity by those who are interested in her 
welfare. In 1865 it stood at £25,000; in 1892 at £78,532; in 1807 it was £128,000, and 
to-day it is over £500,000. Much of this debt has been incurred in respect of items 
which ought to have been met out of current account; but the facility with which loans 
can be raised by corporations is leading to all kinds of dubious practices. Thus the Bat- 
tersea authorities have been known to raise £1,000 on loan in order to pay for some, 
horses. When, too, their treasury has run low and they could not wait until the rate 
collectors had replenished it, they have not hesitated to apply to some general adminis- 
trative purposes the loans raised for specific objects. So it is that the municipal debt 
has been piled up, and for payment of the interest on loans the ratepayers have to pro- 
vide close on to £40,000 a year, which, in itself, is equal to a rate of 10d. on the pound. 
In twelve years, too, the sum total of the rates at Battersea has gone up from ss. 8d. 
on the pound to 8s. The most strenuous efforts have been made by the party now in 


power to avoid the discredit of a further increase in rates; but in some quarters it is 
affirmed that next year they will be obliged to put on another 1s. 6d. in the pound at 
least, if the borough is to pay its way. 


BOROUGH OF POPLAR. 


This Metropolitan Borough is the subject of The Times correspondent’s article on 
Sept. 22. He shows how the control of the affairs of the borough have fallen into 
the hands of persons having little stake in the place. The Mayor is a cooper and his 
only assessment is as a tenant at £11 a year. Two councillors are laborers at a 
wage of £1 a week. Among the others area gas stoker, a bricklayer’s laborer occupy- 
ing half a house worth 4s. 6d. a week, and some others of about the same class. And 
the Board of Poor Law Guardians are of about the same character. The financial re- 
sults of this regime are set forth as follows: 
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Poplar had developed into a sort of paradise for paupers. The poor 


Times, Sept flock there from all parts of London and so do the tramps. The 


22nd, 1902, average daily number of inmates in the Poplar workhouse in 1892 was | 


p. 10. 874; now it is 1,372. The average cost of maintenance per head per 

week in 1892 was 3s. 7¥%4d.; now it is 5s. 634d. The expenditure on 
account of poor rate in 1891-2 was £54,000; in. 1901-2 it was £118,046; while the sum 
total of the rates has increased from 6s. 714d. in the pound in 1892 to Ios. in the pound 


at the present time. 
GLASGOW MUNICIPAL TRADING. 


Glasgow cuts such a great figure in the annals of municipal trading that consider- 
able space must be given up to an explanation of the various undertakings of the city. 


The Times correspondent says: 
Tradition says that a Glasgow councillor once affirmed that the 


Times, 30th aim of the corporation of that city was to provide everything the 
, 


Sept., 1902, population required in its passage from the cradle to the grave; and 
pane 13: when one goes through the list of what the Glasgow corporation do 


for their citizens, there would seem to be not very much scope for 
energy left open to anyone else. Thus, without making any pretense to exhaust the cata- 
logue, it may be mentioned that the corporation supply Glasgow with water, gas, electric 
light, tramways and telephones; they control 11 public parks and galleries, 13 baths 
and wash-houses, a fruit and vegetable market, a dead meat market, a home cattle 
market, two foreign cattle markets, a cheese market, a bird and dog market and an old 
clothes market,"four slaughter-houses and offices, four hospitals and one burying ground; 
they are the owners of 2,488 municipal houses, 78 lodging houses (of which they manage 7 
themselves), a family house (also managed by the corporation), 372 shops, 49 stores, 43 
warehouses, 43. workshops, 12 halls, two churches, two hotels, one theatre, one studio, 
one pawn shop, one nursing home, one powder mill, one panorama (site), one laundry, 
one bakehouse, one golf course, and one Gospel tent; they farm over 1,000 acres of 
iand, where large crops are grown, including all the hay used in the stables of the 
cleansing department, as well as large crops of oats, wheat, turnips, etc.; they convert 
the city sewage into solid matter, which they sell to the farmers for manure; they carry 
‘on business as market gardeners; they possess stone quarries, and have goo railway 
waggons; they build tramcars, reclaim bogs, conduct a civic granary, raise £1,000 a 
year on the clinker from the refuse cremating furnaces, collect and sell waste paper, 
and are not above melting and disposing of the solder from the old tin can, they find in 
the dust heaps—all these things being done or supervised, in their leisure time, by the 
miscellaneous group of persons who constitute the Glasgow corporation. 
There is in fact hardly any limit to the activity of Glasgow’s local rufers; and if 
any city on earth could be made perfectly happy, prosperous and contented by means 


of an extreme resort to municipal enterprise, municipal trading, municipal socialism— — 
call it what you will—that city should be Glasgow. But it is doubtful if, after all, Glas-— 


gow is quite so prosperous, so happy, or so contented as, theoretically, she ought to be. 
On the one hand, her enterprise is held up by enthusiasts as a model for universal mu- 
nicipal imitation. On the other, there are mutterings of discontent among not a few of 
her citizens, who look disconsolately at the hampering of traders by reason of the 
higher rates and the direct competition of the municipality, who view with uneasiness 
the decreasing opportunities for the investment of capital in local commercial under- 


takings, who regard with alarm the enormous expansion of Glasgow’s debt, who have 


watched the steady growth in the corporation of Socialist tendencies, with which they 


have no sympathy, and who have seen in the development of the past few years the | 
danger of Glasgow’s being converted, sooner or later, from a free city, where every man | 
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has liberty to carry on his occupation or his industry under the protection of his local 
rulers into a communistic society where those rulers would have all industries under 
their control, and deprive him alike of any opportunity for independent enterprise and 
of any incentive to individual exertion. 

This last mentioned natural development of ultra-Socialist principles may still be far 
off—yet not so very far off, perhaps, if one supposes that the so-called municipal prog- 
ress of Glasgow during the last 12 years is to continue at the same rate for the next 12 
years. As it happens, too, there, is not the pretense of saying at Glasgow that munici- 
pal enterprise is resorted to as a means of “keeping down the rates.’ So far at least 
the rulers of the city are absolutely sincere. Glasgow’s municipal undertakings are 
conducted without any desire to become remunerative, merely in the way of producing 
a profit; and it has been repeatedly said that any profit, if made, would be applied, not 
to the reduction of the rates, but to the improvement or the cheapening of the services. 
Thus, the rates are pledged in the interests of the user, and the ratepayer as such gets 
no benefit in return. 

GLASGOW’S FINANCES. 

How the annual municipal revenue and expenditure of Glasgow have been affected 
by her “enterprise” is well shown by the following table (compiled from official returns, 
and published in the “Citizen’s Union Year Book”); and special attention may be called 
to the figures illustrating the great increase in late years on capital expenditure:— 


Capital 





— Revenue. Expenditure. expenditure. 
£ £ 
EM Co clrecianeunad pene das, sie(s) oot a 1,144,263 1,142,199 193.774 
UR Te Ree oN, co Ble nese eile bal Wamp nie 0 \e! ofelern eles 1,182,667 | 1,169,231 248, 436 
ee eel acdlthe el othe a pilin inl ens sie Obie s/o 'a(e 2-0 80 1,212,153 1,193, 156 333, 355 
RE I NEN Ie ers le Se Hielele So) eu py De ieee ses hs 1,304,640 | 1,284,920 301,772 
as. 5) Sid ae ors bhla ce Gam bee eee cese ge 1,471,538 1,528,595 810,542 
IE chet fer ti wih ic bis dixie siaweeie se deicesine 1,550,984 | 1,531 506 734,948 
INE RE Talis Be PS eee se 1,609, 669 1,555,909 857,825 
eae TI 2g, oho hs wel eia'e ero. a, |p oldie ¥.pjeis os \0 se wissen 1,892,581 1,851,323 727,819 
eNO ore bias 1c, relay) aie veleie Gia aid eee ce) a! sieve 2,023,122 1,934, 186 637,648 
TR ask wis Yain's)aipis'e aie lem sic Sip a oes cose signg 2,100,955 2 021,796 736,947 
OP ere he'd sic athiaiei<''e alee, s-eie ah. 8 cae'e' sein { 2,204,862 2,136,801 665 985 
NE Ue etc) Sore) tavele ohh 6. alee dial ye. (ee ee che p.e'on 2,441,211 2,349, 447 860,199 
DCR ogc bh istics kipieee se | ee ims 2,573,200 2,490,003 1,171,935 
NN ree 2), 5 clyie nc] vie nis (are fi'0'd.s develo’ so v'e's is sixes 2,809, 405 { 2,846,442 1,797,871 
| 


Still more disquieting, perhaps, is the following table, also from the “Citizen’s Year 
Book,” showing the growth of Glasgow’s municipal debt, as compared with the corre- 








sponding growth in the assessable rental:— 
nb BERS Sk nD RPA 2 UE CR RE i UE PSE LL eee a A ca ar 
| Assessable 
Oy | Debt rental. 
| £ € 
NT ies nr teal ams ses views o'ss'0 ein eeela cen pelo ee me wee eisiass 5,335,399 3,364,502 
PERSO = 155 cities Ee MT sole Fao Git coe! Sle ve LG 0 o's estes! sere sa dueele SB Aer 5,332,400 3,370,733 
TBB9-90.) 0s as eae MTR ER ayers We Sie Falal'g stn sro swiid cclepeiiaieiais elioneneratey'slele\b aie 5,347,024 3,404,403 
BROOD 1 is ose ddan eine bles ia ool RAP R oe rakes Thos a See ctoet eroreialetereberak enety (oie 5,448,027 3,455,610 
PGE O06 clo cto ateietere tustatai aia ole scisie ee e@iel> sie ips Sieieia swine pielela(thnls ators 6, 241,938 3,438, 747 
RAYE-OD oe ten bees ren ee Eta wi aisih Sie a hle ale,5 0 6.cle.ce tm biebas pia Se ene 6,714,516 4,060, 
PS O41 cena eraEa eer rat re SG reid alcl “pie;sla c)s.0 |e cee sae mee aheis estates eve 7.011.894 4,164,916 
SBOE-D5 « ) oc snc venshawaia Ke seheee pestle Sinha & ‘asain ala ohmiet aie’ phe ciate orn Wis] elas 7,218,222 4,208,842 
ECOG, cbc) a teanteke oieketa alee w.ataess cies aS ive Bere sek oat eS a ae Pr 7,554,619 4,233,982 
UT. toch cotstealc eile Mee eels len awe won desk pov sles wep wie tne hs Satna 8,748, 652 4,432,677 
TAIT S vic 2 win acto aioe a are BPP EMaRNNGLILL S oa ssa “auehai wiieinavetellere atevena arate See 9,049,065 4,532,179 
IOS cysisis ole ie Gicltie ee Ute ictaivin eka eih 4 vis secs alelele siecle a 6in EAA OB 9,682 587 4,621,694 
THOB- 1900 . > sc ic bie winic oreisth tote RPE VT IDE vale etches ane oA taacersiote Pode ty SSP Te 10,624,397 4,791,314 
ASE hh se woe tee A a a Aa WR ae Maia inathia erate iis 12,875,219 4,952,964 
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It will be seen that, while the increase in the assessable rental of Glasgow since 
1892-93 has been less than £000,000, the increase in the municipal debt in the same 
period has been over £6,000,000; and, in the circumstances one can readily sympathize 
with the views expressed by a Glasgow paper, the Citizen, when in declaring that there 
was a notable need in the Town Council for men who understood figures and finance, 
it said:— 

There is a feeling that the expenditure of the city is outrunning the constable, that, 
in point of fact, the corporation, with too great facility for obtaining cheap money, is 
rapidly accumulating a very heavy debt obligation, which may prove troublesome in the 
not-distant future. 

How the rates have gone up in addition is illustrated by the figures given below. 
These show the total rates imposed by the corporation in all its branches for municipal 
purposes only, and do not include domestic water rate payable by tenants, and rates 
for cleansing private streets or courts, and for stair and court lights payable by 


property Owners:— 









































| Rate per £. Total assessment 
ie | of every kind ‘ 
ear, imposed in eae 
ae hoe and |Rents below £10.| year for muni- 
P y | cipal purposes. 
| g, d. s d. = 
Od AUTRE 02 CON aA Cohieren 2 5d | ] 94 358,421 
TOE Canine (EEC Rk Lag Ci aad es 2 53 1 9+; 375,544 
AERIS RIL ee a cole eo le fn va o's g doe dacs ta eee 2 94, 2 3 650,887 
RNAS Witte ss wiloee Hakko Se Rpikiieh. #14 Aeon erecek Reine 3 03 2 44 | 718,753 
1901-02........ as otaltate tre Acti ore v6 he ita ac AMO oleate | 3 32 2 723 738 ,446* 
~ *Estimated. 


The increase in rate has told severely on the trading classes. The railway compan- 
ies have been especially affected, all the more so because four of these companies pro- 
vide about one-fifteenth of the total rates of the city of Glasgow. In the case of one 
company, the yearly increase in the local rates paid in respect of their line and station 
values and house property in Glasgow since 1895 has been as follows :—1895-96, £676; 
1896-97, £1,215; 1897-98, £3,328; 1898-99, £4,556; 1899-1900, £6,475; 1900-01, £8,710; IQOI- 
02, £10,913. It is true that 4o per cent. of this increase was due to greater assessable 
value of the property concerned; but the remaining 60 per cent. was due to the increase 
in rates per £. In the case of another company the increase per annum for the three 
years ending 1902 was £1,990. Not only have the railway companies to bear this sub- 
stantial increase of their local burdens, but they have, as well, to meet a direct compe- 
tition from the very authorities whose undertakings they are taxed to support. So severe 
may this competition become in the matter of municipal tramways, for instance, that the 
Glasgow and South-western Railway Company have just announced the withdrawal of ~ 
their suburban train service from Glasgow and Springburn, and also between Glasgow 
and Govan. As regards the general traders, four merchants in Glasgow had to pay in- 
creases. during the past eight years to the extent of £1,000, £900, £395, and £368 re- 
spectively. 

As against the rapidly-increasing public debt of Glasgow, there are, of course, sub- 
stantial assets; though at Glasgow, as elsewhere, the argument that the city will be 
owner of valuable undertakings when they shall have been finally paid off does not 
adequately console the citizens, who are bearing the burden of higher taxation to-day. 
There is some doubt, too, as to whether the available assets are so great as the world 
at large has heen invited to believe. Only a few years ago, for instance, it was stated 
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that the balance sheet of the corporation showed the splendid surplus of £3,000,000; 
but a local newspaper, the Citizen, looked into the figures, and found that among the 
most valuable of the corporation’s assets taken into account were the city’s sewers 
and the street paving setts. It would seem, too, that the credit of Glasgow is falling 


off somewhat in the-opinion of investors, for in a letter to the Glasgow Evening Times: 


of March 24th last, Mr. Arthur Kay wrote:— 

“In 1896 Glasgow Irredeemable Three-and-a-Half per Behis stood at-139%4; they are 
now 118. Glasgow Two-and-a-Half per Cents, redeemable, 1925-40, were 10434 in 1896; 
now they are £86. How’s that for the credulous investor who believes in the “unlimited 
security’ put forward by the borrowing corporation of Glasgow? How can security be 
unlimited so long as there is a legal limit to assessable values? How does the investor 
feel who finds his capital reduced in six years by over 17 per cent.?” 

An investigation into all the various enterprises undertaken by the corporation of 


‘Glasgow would be far too voluminous a task for the space here available; and some of 


these enterprises, such, for instance, as the water supply, which, most happily, was 
undertaken by the city rulers years ago, in circumstances that reflect only credit on 
them—merit undoubtedly, cordial approval, as does also the energy shown in matters ai- 


‘fecting public health, and in various other ways. But when one comes to look into the 


speculative undertakings carried .on by the city, there is certainly room for enquiry; 
and it is worth while looking into a few of these, by. way of seeing if they really have 
been so successful as the advocates of the municipalization of such undertakings 
would have us heliéve. 


THE GLASGOW TRAMWAYVS. 


Of the many phases of municipal enterprise to which Glasgow has resorted, it is for 
the tramway system that the greatest degree of credit is claimed. True it is that 
handsomer and more commodious cars, lower fares, and a more convenient service gen- 
erally could not easily be found. But further the world at large is invited to regard the 
Glasgow tramways as a pronounced financial success—if not, indeed, an absolute 
triumph of municipal enterprise; and the results secured—or alleged to have been se- 
cured—at Glasgow are referred to all through the United Kingdom by the advocates 
of such enterprise as deserving general emulation. It is, therefore, a matter of excep- 
tional interest to inquire what these results have actually been. 


The year ended May 31st last, for which the accounts of the Glasgow Tramways 
Department was presented in August, was the first year in which the tramways had 
been operated by practically electric traction only; and these accounts show, as a result 
of 12 months’ working, a balance of £209,310 4s. 4d. Not a few unreflecting people in 
the country have regarded these figures in the light of “profit.” and their esteem for 
Glasgow tramways, and their belief also in municipal enterprise have become consequeuit- 


_ly greater than ever. But from this “gross balance” certain deductions must be made. 


From it there is to be taken £5,057, 3s. 1od. for interest and sinking fund, etc., ‘on the 
cost of Govan tramways; £54,282 17s, tod. for interest on capital; £36,974 15s. 9. for 
sinking fund; and £12,500 payment to the common good. These items reduce the gross 


- balance to a net balance of £100,495 6s. ird. to be added to the general reserve fund. 


But a close analysis, to which the Glasgow Herald has subjected the figures, shows 
that. even this-net balance is in no way to be regarded as net profit. The Herald con- | 
siders, in the first place, that the payment for the use of the Govan tramway is de facto 
rental; and it argues that, if the department paid in the same proportion for the tract 
within the city boundary and as much as a company would have to pay, it would con- 
tribute to the common good a sum of £48,700, instead of £12,500. “Moreover,” the 
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Herald proceeds, “the corporation department escapes the interest on a deposit, and 
other obligations laid wpon lessees, and all this helps to increase the illusory surplus.” 
Following up the further history of the £100,495 6s. 11d. after its transfer to the 
general reserve fund, the Herald shows that it is there applied in liquidation of pay- 
ments which ought to have appeared in the general balance sheet. From the £283,923 
13s. od to which the general reserve fund was augmented by the addition of the £100,- 
ooo odd there is first taken £190,000, to transfer to permanent way renewal fund, from 
which the expenditure during the past three years has been £240,560 2s. 5d., and in 
which a balance now remains of only £85,344 for upkeep of track. The allocation of 
this £190,000 left the general reserve fund with a nominal £93,923 13s. gd. But this, the 
Herald proceeds, is only a book entry for depreciation—-cost of alteration of buildings 
to suit electric traction, the loss on last dispersal sale of horses, being taken out of 
this fund instead of out of the reputed “gross balance.” These debits absorb £93,539 
15s. 8d., and leave only £383 18s to the credit of the general reserve fund. Recasting 
the balance sheet without the cross entries through reserve account, the Herald gets the 
following results:— 


RECEIPTS. 
RIC OOE RIOT BERCAIGIEL 65 vce « vs vgn ns ocd & babledhie beanie Me £614,413 4 11 
LES WOLKART OLDENUOS | 55 5 345)005scen bud eekeswhuee 405,103 0 7 
———_ £209,310 4 4 
EXPENDITURE. 
RSOWMEE MEME WAVE a5 ioc0-0 a vo viaers hs ban sat ke Chun eke obama ee £5,057 3 10 
~Interest on capital .........cccecccves eae PPE 54,282 17 10 
SUMING SA a eckey eek & akcsan Pauses v's emcee ae 2 36,974 15 9 
MR DAMY BIDE. nip x aon BSS o 64 Soe cal td a Ree RE Gee tie 12,500 0 0 
Depreciation, etc., per reserve fund account .......... 93,539 15 9 
—-——__ 202,354 13 2 
PUR CBBOO vibes bvewtaue iene se aeen’s Pe ea eee ettiab bois oss be 5 ks £6,955 11 2 


Even with this transformation of a “gross. balance of £200,310 4s. 4d. into a net 


balance of £6,955 11s. 2d., the merciless critic in the Herald is not satisfied, for he con-_ 


tinues :— 

“Had the department to pay rental such as a company would have to pay, instead 

of a trifle of £12,500, to the common good, there would have been a dead loss of 
over £40,000. This is assuming that enough has been written off for depreciation in 
every direction, which, however, is assuming too much. We freely admit that the 
writing down and disposal of the large stud of horses has been skilfully managed. 
But the electric cars have now reached the value of £206,355, and the depreciation 
written off is only £22,541, including the depreciation on all the other vehicles in the 
department. But who knows what the life of one of our electric cars is going to be? 
Who knows how long a motor will be serviceable under the strain of our traffic and 
heavy gradients? Again, the capital outlay in respect of the electric equipment has 
been £466,596, and against this only £14,690 has been written off for the deprecia- 
tion during the year. But what is the life of an overhead wire and its supports? And 
how long will it be before the whole wiring has to be renewed from end to end? If 
in the course of four or five years, as some assert, then it is obvious that very in- 
sufficient provision is being made for renewal. 

“One obtains here an interesting insight into the system of municipal bookkeeping, 
by means of which experts in municipal enterprise are able to declare illusory profits; 
while so great is the desire at Glasgow to keep up the public faith in such profits that 
on the strength of the working of tramways for the year ended May 31st having been 
such a great financial success (?), a very substantial reduction was made in the fares, 
on June Ist, in order that the “users” should benefit by the “profits.” At Glasgow, as 


a 
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has been already explained, there is no idea of utilizing such profits, whether real or 
imaginary, in relief of general rates—and this notwithstanding the fact that the traffic 


in the city since the introduction of the electric haulage has been greatly diverted to 
side streets, the increased cost of maintenance of which falls on the ratepayers. But 
when in due course, heavy charges for renewals in connection with the tramways have 
to be met, and the reserve funds are found inadequate to meet them because the “profits” 


have been given to the tramway users in the form of reduced fares, it is at the risk of 


these very ratepayers that the further sums required will have to be paid. The whole 
enterprise is a case of “heads, the tramway patrons win; tails, the ratepayers lose.” 


THE GLASGOW MUNICIPAL TELEPHONES. 


The question of the success or otherwise of the telephone system which the corpor- 
ation of Glasgow ‘have set up is also a matter of exceptional interest, inasmuch as 
municipal telephony represents one of the latest developments of municipal enterprise, 

and already various towns are being inspired by the example of Glasgow, and especial- 
ly by the report of the “profits” that city is already making, to follow in her foof- 
steps in organizing independent systems of their own. 


One of the principal reasons why the Glasgow corporation embarked on the tele- 


phone business at all was the admitted inefficiency of the local service of the National 


Telephone ‘Company. It was further declared that that service was too dear, in addi- 
tion to béing unsatisfactory in itself; and the corporation aimed at providing a five 
guinea service, on which, they declared, a profit could be made. Whether or not this 
is possible remains to be seen, but in regard to the inefficiency of the company’s tele- 


phone service, there are one or two considerations which, in common fairness to the 


much-abused company, ought to be borne in mind. So far back as 1806, the National 
Telephone Company found that their Glasgow service stood in. need of improvement, 
and they resolved to reconstruct the entire system. In the carrying out of this recon- 
struction they thought it most desirable that the wires should be put underground, and 
they applied for leave to do so. The outcome, however, of their prolonged negotia- 
tions with the corporation was that permission was refused; and the company then set 
about their reconstruction scheme on the overhead system, getting way-leaves as best 


_ they could; while, to make up for the time already lost in fruitless negotiations with the 


local authorities, they did the delayed reconstruction with a speed that, for the time 
being, led to fresh complications in the working of the telephones. Meanwhile, the 
corporation had resolved upon setting up a system of their own, the very inefficiency 
which their obstructive policy had directly tended to increase in the company’s system 
being made use of as one of the main arguments in favor of municipal action. To begin 
with, the corporation spent £16,000 on Parliamentary and other “preliminary and gen- 
eral expenses.” Then, although the original estimate of the cost of work was £121,- 


000, the accounts for the first nine months’ working show that the sum actually spent up 


to that time was £192,693 14s. 3d. This substantial increase is accounted for by the fact 
that the work has been carried out on a more extensive and a more efficient scale than 
was at first contemplated. But it is rather startling to find that close on £200,000 
should have been already spemt on an undertaking, the license for which will expire on 
December 31, 1913, when the Postmaster-General will be able to purchase, for its fair 
market value, at that date, “all such plant as is suitable for actual requirements.” As 
this big liability has been incurred at the risk of the general body of the ratepayers in 
the supposed interests of a particular section thereof, one is‘ entitled to look all the 
more closely at the results of the working, so far as they have been: at present declared. 


enc. to the financial statement of the telephone department for the first nine 
Ag Ws 
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months, the accounts show a balance to the good of £398 7s. 10%d. This odd half- 
penny is especially impressive, and at first sight it gives one the idea of a most scrup- 
ulous system of municipal bookkeeping. But the bookkeepers who will not forego the 
credit even of a single halfpenny do not think it necessary to debit a £200,000 concern 
with anything at all for depreciation, though it is perfectly certain that deterioration 
must have set in at once in the case of a class of plant which decreases in value at a far 
greater rate than ordinary machinery, and may at any time be superseded by improve- 
ments. It is, indeed, declared that the main switchboard set up by the corporation is of 
a type which had already been discarded by the National Telephone Company. In the 
same way the allowance of only £1,960 for sinking fund is, in the circumstances, justly 
condemned as “hopelessly inadequate.” 


Then, Mr. John M. Murray, a Glasgow accountant, has shown, in a letter to He 
local press, that, though the amount of revenue received during the nine months is put 
down at £28,171 13s. 5d., that sum included (a) the amount paid in advance for telephone 
services not yet rendered, representing £12,417 1s. 5d.; and (b) trunk and telegram fees 
amounting to £1,658 8s. 114d., which were merely collected on behalf of the Post Office, 
and required to be at once paid over, less a small commission for collection. 

There is no need to go any deeper into the accounts in order to convince oneself 


that the allleged profit of £308 7s. 10!4d. is a little more than a paper profit, and only 


another illustration of the ingenious mamner in which municipal figures can be manipu- 


lated when the compilers thereof start with the assumption that they are morally 
bound to show a favorable balance, whatever the experiences of the undertaking may 
have been. But, quite apart from this question of the first nine months’ working—from 
which no reasonable person would have expected any profit whatever—there would 
seem to be very little prospect whatever that the Glasgow municipal telephone service 
will become a financial success at all on its present lines. Its greatest claim to the 
support of the citizens is the fact that it is a five-guinea ‘service, so that it will save 
them £4 15s. a year if they have it in preference to that of the National Telephone 
Company. . 
But there are the gravest reasons for doubt whether, in view of the magnitude.of 
the expenditure and the shortness of the license, the service can ever be made to pay 
on a basis of a five-guinea subscription—es pecially if it be true, as stated in one quarter, 
that the trunk line charges which the corporation have undertaken to defray, have 
in certain cases swept away the whole of the five guineas the subscribers have paid. So 
there are already suggestions for an increase in the subscription, and it has been in- 
timated in the council chamber that “if the corporation want toi make money they can 
raise the charge to £10.” Then, to claim that the municipal system has saved the rate- 
payers £25,000 a year by giving them a cheaper telephone service, it can only be replied 





‘ 


that, inasmuch as 3,000 firms are officially stated to have adopted both the municipal and — 


the company’s service (so as to make sure of being in communication with subscribers to 
both systems), it looks very much as if the firms in question, instead of saving any- 
thing, were spending at least £15,000 a year in excess of what would be necessary if 
there were only a single system. 

The whole position, in fact, in reference to either the present or the future success 
of municipal telephony in Glasgow. is so far doubtful that other towns which may be 
disposed to follow the example of that city would do well to look closely into the fig- 
ures on the strength of which a profit is already claimed, and not to accept too readily 
the roseate statements niade in the Glasgow Council chamber, of which, in dealing with 


this self-same question of municipal telephony, the Glasgow Herald of September de- 
clared:— 
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“The levity and incapacity displayed in that chamber in the discussion of all ques- 
tions affecting the administration of the public funds is the despair of thinking citizens. 
Members destitute of the most rudimentary notions of bookkeeping vote away thous- 
ands with a light heart, and cheerfully express approval of the satisfactory character 
of accounts which they are clearly unable to understand.”’ 


THE ELECTRICITY DEPARTMENT. 


For the story of electric lighting at Glasgow a very few words must suffice. From 
1882 to 1892 municipal enterprise did nothing in the matter. But when, in 1892, the 
corporation found that a small private company had started, and had already got 37 
customers, they took alarm, resolved to have the field clear, for themselves, and 
bought out the company for £15,000. They then set up a new station of their own, but 
in its early history the development of the Municipal Electric Lighting Department was 
handicapped by the jealousy of the municipal gas department, which sought to put ob- 
stacles in the way of a younger rival that threatened its own ascendancy. This attitude 
was due in no small degree to the fact that an ambitious gas manager, interested 
‘only in the success of the undertaking of which he had charge, was able to influence the 
minds of a feeble committee, thus bringing about a condition of things which has been 
experienced in other places besides Glasgow. In 1898 a spurt was made with the elec- 
tricity department, and a substantial extension of the supply was organized, but the 
number of customers was still so small that, in order to secure more, the prices were 
reduced (notwithstanding the loss at which the concern was then working); and it is rep- 
resented that the charges are now the lowest in the United Kingdom. The final result 
is that in a population of 762,000 people, the Glasgow ‘Corporation had, on May gist 
last, 5,374 customers for their electric light and electric power, and that on a capital ex- 
penditure of $962,000, they claimed to have secured in the year 1901-1902 a 
surplus of £11,430. But, as this sum is stated by them, in their anntal re- 
port, to be “insufficient to provide for general depreciation of the whole capital of the 
undertaking,” it is held that “the wisest and most prudent course to follow is to apply 
this money to the reduction of the capital accounts involved.’’ In other words, the sur- 
plus is absorbed by writing off the capital value of plant that has become more or less 
obsolete, and the alleged “profit,” after nine years’ working, is not even adequate to 
cover all the allowances for depreciation that ought, properly speaking, to be met! 


OTHER GLASGOW ENTERPRISES: 


The Times correspondent then gives a long account of the municipal house-building 
schemes of Glasgow, of which it is not necessary to say anything here, except that 
he admits the great improvement made in appearance and sanitation, but doubts the 
profitableness and condemns the interference with private enterprise. 

There follows in the Times of Oct. 6 a second letter dealing with Glasgow, in which 
a history is given of an attempt of a “Socialist and Labor’ party, which became known 
as the “Stalwarts” to gain possession of the City Council. They captured a number of 
seats but never a majority. In 1898 a Citzen’s Union, hostile to the Stalwarts, was 
formed, and has since then succeeded in defeating a considerable proportion of the 
Stalwart members. 


THE POSITION OF BIRMINGHAM. 


This flourishing borough was one of the first to embark in municipal enterprises 
on a large scale, and it has been one of the most successful. The Times correspondent 
on 25th Sept., 1902, gives a long account of the experience of the place. The movement 
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toward improvement commenced in 1869 when Mr. (now Rt. Hon.) Joseph Chamberlain 
and his brother Richard headed an organization of the best class of citizens with the 
object of revolutionizing the town and improving the condition of all the inhabitants. 
The first achievement was the municipalization of the gas and water services, which were 
splendidly successful. As to the gas works, every year since they were taken over they 
have earned above cost a surplus never less than £19,000, and once as high as £70,- 
000. The cost of lighting has been reduced to the bare cost of manufacture, extensions 
have been made out of revenue, large sums set aside for depreciation and renewal— 
the capital charges to-day being very little more than they were twenty years ago, though 
the gas supply has trebled—and out of the profits of the concern the greater part of the 
cost of erecting the Birmingham Art Gallery has been provided. The Times corre- 
spondent makes this criticism thereon: 
All this looks like unqualified success; but in spite of the suc- 
Times, 25th cesses thus claimed for it, the gas undertaking has not escaped a cer- 
Sept., 1902, tain amount of criticism. The relief of rates is a healthy sign; but it 
Pp. 4, col. 4. is pointed out that manufacturers or well-to-do people who have dis- 
carded gas and use electric light get their rates reduced by the con- 
sumption of a commodity which they do not themselves burn, and they enjoy the 
privilege of a light which, though provided by the town, yields no profit to, and is 
beyond the means of, their less prosperous fellow citizens. It is suggested that in this 
way the gas consumers pay a double set of rates, their own and through the gas 
charges a portion of those of the non-gas consumers. Then, although it is admitted to 
be an excellent thing that the city should have an art gallery, it is suggested that it 
was hardly fair that the gas users should have had to find the greater part of the cost. 
So it is urged that if the profits be really so substantial, the consumers should derive 





a greater benefit from the enterprise by a reduction of the charges, on the other hand > 


it is contended that the profits themselves are not so high as they should be, considering 
the amount of capital involved, one reason being, it is said, that the gas employees are 
paid too much money for too little work. 


BIRMINGHAM WATER SUPPLY. 


Whether or not the gas undertaking is an unqualified success, the case of the muni- 
cipal trader as to the water supply is simply an unanswerable one. In the first place 
the location of Birmingham is such that private enterprise could not have succeeded. 
The town is on a tableland in the centre of England, and is 600 feet above sea level. 
Local supplies are, therefore, scanty, and being derived from land which is the seat of 
one of the densest populations in England were liable to contamination. The municipal 
authorities have done more than any private company could have attempted to do in 
the way of providing pure water, and now they have embarked on a scheme for bring- 
ing a supply from the mountains of Wales. The Times correspondent admits that in 
Birmingham the principle of the municipalization of the water supply has been abund- 
antly justified. Though he has some remarks to make about the prospective cost of 
the Wales scheme, being now admitted to be over £2,000,000 in excess of the original 
estimates. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


In the matter of electric lighting the corporation have thus far not been very suc- 
cessful. They decided in the first instance to leave electric lighting in the hands of 
private companies; and the Birmingham Electric Supply Company was started. It suc- 
ceeded so well that it declared a profit of £6,000 in 1895, one of £09,000 in 1896, and 
one of £13,000 in 1897, when it had 917 customers. Thereupon it was thought that so 
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remunerative an undertaking as this. should be in the hands of a local authority; and 
the corporation bought out the concern for £420,000; a sum which is admitted to be 
far in excess to the actual value. Since then the profit has been turned into a deficiency. 
For the 15 months ending March, 1901. this deficiency was £4,175, and for the year 
ending March 3ist, 1902, it was £4,813. It is accounted for mainly by the fact that 
special expenditure has had to be incurred in the conversion of the system to the 
higher voltage, but the assurance is given that the deficiency will not fall on the rates, 
inasmuch as it is met out of the renewal fund account taken over from the original com- 


pany: 
TRAMWAYS. 


The corporation have now also formally resolved on working the tramway service 
in the city as the leases granted to the various companies fall due, and they have ap- 
proved a bill for promotion next session to authorize their doing so. That the present 
tramway system at Birmingham is far from being a credit to the city no one can 
deny. On some of the routes dirty and unsightly cars, which ought to have been scrap- 
heaped years ago, are still drawn by lumbering steam traction that is now quite out 
of date. But the history of tramway enterprise in Birmingham is one long series of 
differences and bickerings between the corporation and the company, in whose path 
almost every possible impediment seems to have been thrown. Mr. Vince himself says 
on this particular matter in his “History of the Corporation”: 

During the years 1885 and 1886 the public works committee was busily employed in 
examining numerous schemes which, if they had been executed, would have covered the 
city with a network of rails. It would be wearisome and useless to attempt any detailed 
account of all the abortive and forgotten schemes of this period of speculative enter- 
prise, or to enumerate the drafted bills or provisional orders which the corporation 
was called upon to support or oppose. In general, the policy at this time was ‘one of 
steadfast opposition to the schemes of projectors. 

The same attitude has been so far maintained since that time that private enter- 
prise has really not had a fair chance at Birmingham to show what it can do in the way 
of keeping pace with the march of progress in tramway matters; and the companies have 
found either that it was impossible to carry out the improvements that would other- 
wise have made, or else that it would have been rash to have incurred heavy expendi- 
ture towards the fag end of leases which were not likely to be renewed. So it is that 
the Birmingham tramway system to-day leaves, to put it mildly, a good deal to be 
desired. 

The case in favor of municipalization is based on the twofold ground that the cor- 
poration want (1) to ensure a better service and (2) to absorb in the interests of the 
rates, the profits now being made by the companies. The former point is a weak one 
because private enterprise could, at Birmingham as elsewhere, provide quite as good 
a service as a corporation—assuming that it were allowed sufficient scope. It is there- 
fore, the second point that appeals mostly to the citizens, and in the Birmingham Daily 
Post of July 22 it was stated: “The city is looking to the tramways to relieve it of the 
‘enormous increase in rates growing out of the Welsh water schemes.” As against 
municipalization it is argued that to make the tramway service really efficient will in- 
volve a very great outlay which would add considerably to the debt of the city; that 
there is the risk that the overhead system of electric traction, which is now favored, may 
become practically obsolete by the time it has been applied (just as horse traction, 
steam traction and cable traction have been successively tried in the city and followed 
‘by improved methods), in which case the rates would suffer rather than gain; that the 
management of tramways is a matter involving a greater degree of expert knowledge 
than can be expected from town councillors following such occupations in life as those — 
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given above; that the deficiency of experience on the part of the councillors is not 
likely to be made up for by the officials unless there is a greater disposition shown to 
pay adequate salaries to first-class men; that inasmuch as municipal management is no- 
toriously more costly than company management, and as the alleged profits are too often 
only paper profits, it does not follow that the corporation will be able to show anything’ 
like the same results as the companies are showing; that in this respect the CRVOr ES 
ences of the electric lighting department may be only repeated; and that in effect, if 
the corporation were to adopt the United States system (as expounded in the Hon, 
Robert P. Porter’s address before the British Association on September 12), and made 
sure of a substantial return from the private trader, binding him down to the giving 
of an efficient service, while offering him fairer treatment than before, the city treasury 
would probably reap a greater benefit in the end than if the members of the corpora- 
tion themselves undertook the burden and risk of managing still another costly enter- 
prise, the intricacies of which they cannot be expected properly to understand. 


THE SUMMING UP AS TO BIRMINGHAM. 


The Times correspondent sums up his statements by saying that “Altogether the case 
of Birmingham offers arguments in favor of the views alike of those who. support and 
thosé who oppose municipal enterprise.” He says that the capacity of the council has 
been running down lately. “There is a disposition to think that the same degree of 
credit can no longer be got out of local administration by the leisured or the aspiring 
citizen as was the case a few years ago. As against this there seems to be an increas— 
ing desire on the part of small manufacturers, professional men—especially solicitors 
—tradesmen and others to secure municipal honors; and rightly or wrongly, their as- 
pirations are to be regarded as not entirely due to a tender regard for the public wel- 
fare.” “The Labor members on the Birmingham City Council are not especially ob- 
trusive. They are described as honest, well meaning men who are as anxious as any 
of the other members can be to maintain the reputation of the council for an entire 
freedom from any suspicion of jobbery. or corruption,”—but, he says, they talk too often 


and too much; some of them are “awful windbags,” and “in committee work they are 
not of much use.” 


THE EXPERIENCE OF HALIFAX. 


In The Times of October 13th, the correspondent gives particulars of the municipal 
trading schemes at Halifax. He says the corporation controls the water, gas and elec- 
tric light, the tramways; they have public baths and a municipal slaughter house; they 
have obtained authority to sell electrical fittings, to set up a municipal telephone ex- 
change, also a savings bank for corporation servants, to become common carriers. The 
corporation works, he says, have one and all ceased to produce revenue, and the loca’ 
debt has gone up to £3,0v0,000, The taxes are equal to 7s. 434d. in the pound. The 
tramways are run at a loss. The water works which, in 1897, turned in a profit of 
£10,471 in aid of the rates, in 1902 drew £1,500 from the rates. The gas works two 
years ago showed a profit of £18,000. Last year there was a loss of £13,196. He at- 
tributes the failure to the dominance of the combined Radical and Labor or Socialist. 
party. “Whatever his capacity for the management of municipal undertakings a .Con- 
servative employer of labor would now have practically no chance of getting returned 
to Halifax Town Council. There exists at Halifax a Municipal Workers’ Committee 
which enters into municipal politics and at the time of writing was very powerful. A 
Ratepayers’ and Property Owners’ Association had just been formed with a view to 
recovering control of the city, but the org 


anization is as yet too young to have 
achieved much. ) 
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CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDA IONS. 


In The Times of November 11th the correspondent. recapitulates the main conclus- 
ions at which he had arrived, as follows: 
1. That the unrestricted growth of a huge local debt which threat- 


Times, 11th ens to attain to the same proportions as the national debt, constitutes 
ei 1902, a source of danger to the finances of the country. 
p. es 


2. That the uneasiness caused thereby is not dispelled by the fact 
of a certain proportion of ‘the debt having been incurred for “remunera- 
tive undertakings,” these being too often of a highly speculative character, while the 
uncertainties of municipal bookkeeping in general leaves room for considerable doubt as 
to the precise value of the undertakings as available assets. 

3. That, on account partly of these speculations, and partly of the rapid advance of 
municipal expenditure all along the line, the rates are advancing in a way that con- 
stitutes a considerable burden upon the community. 

4. That .this burden is at present especially felt by manufacturers, industrial com- 
panies, traders and property owners, but must eventually fall upon the working classes 
in the shape of higher rents, lower wages, and the increased cost of commodities. 

s. That many boroughs, cities or smaller communities in the land are threatened 
with financial troubles at no distant date by reason of the excessive expenditure of their 
local rulers. Already there has been an instance quite recently where a certain im- 
portant borough was refused further advances by its bankers. It applied in vain to a 
number of other bankers for money, and eventually only escaped a real financial crisis 
by inducing one bank, more considerate than the others, to let it have sufficient to 
tide matters over. 

6. That the assurance that posterity will benefit from the municipal undertakings 
“now being embarked upon when their cost has been eventually cleared off, is an inade- 
quate source of consolation for the overburdenéd ratepayers of to-day. 

7. That the heavy cost of the late war and the increase in local burdens for pur- 
poses legitimate or unavoidable, are further reason for protesting against any extrava- 
gant expenditure of public money and the incurring of injudicious liabilities on the part 
of local authorities. 

8 That the remedy for the present position is to be sought for, less in the dis- 
covery of fresh sources of taxation, or in a resort to furnish speculative enterprise in 
the pursuit of problematical profits, than in the bringing about of a more effective 
control over local expenditure in general. 

9. That new enterprises are embarked on too readily, without sufficient certainty of 
future success. x 

10. That the unbounded extent to which the principle of municipalization is being 
- earried on by local authorities is whether intentionally or not, in strict accord with the 
aspirations of avowed Socialists in their dsire to secure the creation of a Collectivist 
State, and the transfer to the popularly elected body not only of all “public services” 
but of innumerable trades and all the means of remunerative employment. 

11. That there has been already spread throughout the land, by Socialists, trade 
unionists and others, a network of organization which aims at either the capture of 
municipalities or the attainment through them of sufficient power to secure (in the in- 
terests of Socialism) an unlimited expansion of the principles of municipalization and 
direct employment, as a stepping stone to the realization of the full Socialist programme 
and (in the interest of the labor movement) the exercise on them of a controlling 
voice by trade unionism, with the object of making not only the local governing bodies 
themselves, but all business firms having dealings with them, subject to the laws and 
regulations of the labor unions. 
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12. That this network of organization is steadily widening its aims and increasing 
its strength, one of the latest developments being an association which is to bring into’ 
one body all town councillors and members of urban, district and county councils who are 
members of the Social Democratic Association, for the purpose of extending municip- 
alization, municipal trading, municipal housing, etc., by means of conferences in various 
towns and an active propaganda controlled from headquarters in Manchester. 

13. That the well-being of the British local government, the vigorous assaults by 
foreign rivals on our industrial and commercial position, and the best interests of the 


_ mation at large all lend emphasis to the demand that carte blanche should not be given 


to Socialists, semi-Socialists, trade unionists, political agitators and faddists of all de- 


‘scriptions to exploit municipal government for the furtherance of their own particular 


schemes or crotchets, the prospect of success in these directions being increased in pro- 
portion as the labor representatives provide well-paid and easy-going municipal em- 
“ployment for those who elect them. 

14. That the Socialist-Labor organization, which aims at the capture of the munici- 
palities, will also be available, and is to be used for political purposes in securing as 
many seats as possible in the Imperial Parliament, so that among other things the labor 
members be in a position to overthrow the decisions of judges in the courts of law. 

15. That the energy and-earnestness of the Socialist-Labor party are in a marked con- 
tract to the apathy and indifference of the ordinary middle-class citizen. 

16. That, apart from the growth of the municipal debt and the increasing local 
taxation, the conditions here indicated are matters of grave concern, and that the country 
should arouse itself to a sense of the tendencyof present-day events. 

17- That in many instances the municipal treasury would benefit more from the 
rates and other contributions paid by private traders than if the local authorities under- 
took the risk of managing the enterprises or industries themselves. 


18. That while in the case of some of the large towns or elsewhere, municipal un- 
dertakings may be profitably conducted along wise and efficient lines, municipal gener- 
ally has been carried to excessive lengths, especially in the case of smaller communities 
or those where there is a lack of capable business men on the local body, with the 
result that as declared in the Accountant of September 27, 1902: 

Many of the trading departments owned by local authorities, which year after year 
are being made to show profits on trading, are practically unsound and must, if matters 
are allowed to pursue their present course unchecked, inevitably in the course of time 
end in utter collapse. 


19. That the primary duty of a local governing body is to govern and not to trade, 
and that such a body should not usurp the functions of the private trader unless there 
is paramount proof that the real welfare of the community necessitates such a course 
and cannot be assured in other ways. 


20. That this question of principle will remain whether or not municipal trading 
shows real profits, paper profits or losses. 

21. That the direct effect of municipal enterprise on British industries is a matter for 
serious consideration, the results being especially experienced on the following lines: 
(a) absorption by municipalities of industries previously left in the hands of individuals 
and companies; (b) competition with private traders in industries which the latter still 
seek to carry on; (c) influence of municipal action is checking invention, industrial pro- 


‘gress and independent effort; (d) pressure of increasing rates on industries where foreign 


competition has to be met and cost of production should be kept to a minimum; (e) 
injury done to the interests of a large number of professional men including architects, 
engineers and others by the multiplication of officials who readily undertake a variety of 


schemes or designs, requiring a high degree of technical skill, whether they are really 
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capable of dealing with them or not, thus depriving the said architects, engineers and 
others of a considerable portion of their legitimate business; and (f) prejudice to the 
building and other industries by reason of direct employment. 

22. That, indirectly there are to be found in the illimitable transfer of trades and in- 
dustries to the collective control of municipalities such problems as (a) the decay of 
our national industries; (b) the difficulty of maintaining foreign trade and commerce 
when home industries and enterprises are renewed from the hands of the private trader 
and controlled by local governing bodies having no concern for any interest outside their 
own boundaries; (c) the transfer of capital from British to foreign investments; (d) the 
discouragement if not the disappearance of private wealth which has done so much in 
the past to promote the expansion of Britain; and (e) the problem as to the position, 
economical and political which in these conditions we should eventually occupy among 
the nations of the world. 

23. That many local governing bodies have in their employ large numbers of their 
electors who cannot only exercise an important influence at town’s meetings at elections 
and on individual members, but form trades unions among themselves, are in associa- 
tion with the general trade union movement and do all they can to advance trade union 
interests. 

24. That the efficiency of local governing bodies, instead of being increased in pro- 
portion to the magnitude of the duties undertaken, shows too often a distinct falling off 
so that if it be regarded as right and proper in principle that such bodies should take 
Over commercial enterprise, it is still to be shown that their members are personally 
equal to the task. 

25. That the increased enterprise and the decreased efficiency tend jointly to develop 
an all-powerful bureaucracy. 

26. That in regard to the housing question local authorities would act far more 
wisely instead of entering on schemes of speculative house building on their own ac- 
count, they devoted their attention rather to the enforcement of the sanitary laws and 
encouraged in every possible way the increased supply of housing accommodation 
through private effort, more especially by granting sites on more favorable terms, and 
by modifying their by-laws and general requirements wherever this can be done with- 
out prejudice to the public welfare, themselves providing houses, as a last resort, only 
for the very poor, or for those people with large families whose difficulty in securing 
accommodation in existing tenements too often constitutes the crux of the whole housing 
problem. 

The Times correspondent also says that much better methods of bookkeeping anda 
very strict governmental audit are necessary. 





AN AMERICAN CONSUL ON MUNICIPAL SOCIALISM IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


Mr. James Boyle, U. S. Consul at Liverpool, contributes to Cassier’s Magazine for 
October, 1902, an informing article, in which he says:— 
- In 1875 the capital invested in municipal undertakings in Great 
Cassier’s Britain was £93,000,000, while in 1900 there was invested £ 300,000,000. 
Magazine, There are now in Great Britain 931 municipalities owning water- 
Vol. 22, p. O81. works; 99 owning the tramways; 240 owning the gas works; and 181 
supplying electricity. Most of these are in England. Municipalities 
were not allowed to work the tramways until 1896. It is estimated that half of the gas 
users in England use municipal gas. In a number of places—Liverpool among them— 
the municipalities supply electricity for lighting and power, while the gas supply is still 
in the hands of private corporations. In the case of Liverpool the gas company is quite 
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willing to sell to the municipality, but the latter will not buy; first, because under the 
charter of the gas company the municipality would be compelled to pay a perpetual 
dividend of 10 per cent. to the shareholders, and, secondly, because it is believed that in 
the near future electricity will practically supersede gas as an illuminant. | 

The municipalities of Leamington and Harrogate own Turkish baths, two of the 
best at present existing in Great Britain, and Harrogate also gives fireworks displays at 
municipal cost. Glasgow, like Liverpool, owns its waterworks and trams, and provides 
municipal lectures. Glasgow has quite recently reduced the fares on the tram-cars, so 
that there are now not only half-penny fares, but a distance of two and one-half miles can 
be travelled for one penny. Universal penny fares will probably shortly be introduced 
in Liverpool. The “transfer” system, as prevailing in America, is not used in Liverpool, 
“nor in any other British municipality, so far as we know. Glasgow was the first city 
to establish a “municipal palace.” Manchester owns shares in its ship canal. Out of 
its municipal tramway profits Sheffield has appropriated £15,000 for the erection of 
shops and business premises, which it will rent. Quite recently the northern townships 
outside of London bought the well-known Alexandra Palace, where the municipal auth- 
orities maintain an auditorium and give organ recitals and theatrical, military band and 
variety entertainments of all sorts, and industrial exhibitions. Torquay owns a rab- 
bit warren; Colchester possesses an oyster fishery; St. Helens, a chemical centre, sup- 
plies sterilized milk; Hull owns a crematorium; Doncaster and Chester own race 
courses (the former actually managing the races); Bournemouth owns one of the fin- 
est golf courses in Great Britain; West Ham, a borough of London, owns a stone-flag 
factory; and Bradford owns a hotel—as also does Liverpool (on its waterworks proper- 
ty in Wales). 

Bristol has municipalized its docks and harbor, at a cost of between £2,000,000 and 
£ 3,000,000. The docks of Liverpool are municipalized in a modified way. The system 
is peculiar to Liverpool. This vast estate js administered by a public trust, nedrly all 
the members of which are elected by those who pay dock dtfes, and the profits, after 
deducting expenses and Payment of interest on capital amount, go to improvement, 
and not to the benefit of a private corporation. The probability is that the London 
docks will before many years be managed under either the Bristol or the Liverpool 
plan. Nottingham, in addition to owning parks, markets, artisan dwellings, baths, and 
a hospital, has bought a castle and a forest, and has a natural history museum and a 
school of art, and was the first municipality in Great Britain to have a University col- 
lege. The last item gives occasion for the statement that several English cities have 
within the last year or so taken up the question of local universities. Birmingham has 
established one, and Liverpool will shortly follow suit. 

Liverpool is one of the foremost cities in Municipal Socialism. It owns the water- 
works, one of the best systems in the world; it operates the tram-cars; it supplies the 
electric’ light and power; it has one of the largest and best public bath systems any- 
where, and proposes to erect the finest Turkish bath in Europe; it provides public laun- 
dries for the poor districts; it furnishes flowers and plants for the windows in the slums; 
it sells sterilized, humanized milk for the children of the poor at cost price; it has a 
salaried organist to play its famous municipal organ; it gives municipal lectures—and 
all these in addition to the usual undertakings of municipalities, such as parks, with 
concerts, technical schools, etc. But the greatest socialistic undertaking by the Liverpool 
municipality is that of providing dwellings for the very poor, the dispossessed tenants of 
demolished insanitary dwellings of the slums. 

There follows a good deal of information about the housing problem of no pres- 


ent use to us; and an explanation of the differences between British and American 
tramways. After which Mr. Boyle says:— 


~ 
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The advocates of municipal socialism in Great Britain ‘have been 
Cassier’s gradually increasing their demands, and now a point has been reached 
ig ae where even many supporters of that system feel called upon to cry 
¢ ’ 


p. 686. a halt. Within the last year or two an active opposition has grown 
up in Parliament to Municipal Trading. There are two schools of 


thought among Municipal Socialists. In the first school are those who not only advo- 


cate the municipalization—and in certain cases the nationalization—of such enterprises as 
water works, street railways, electric lighting and power supply and railways, but who 


favor the public control of all departments of human production and energy—not sud- 


denly, but by degrees—and the abolition in time of the private manufacturer, trader or 
tradesman. These form the extreme school of national and municipal Socialists. Their 
number is probably increasing, but without a doubt their opponents are in an over- 
whelming majority even among those who favor the present stage. of municipal 
Socialism. 

Speaking generally the enterprises of municipal Socialism in Great Britain have 
been within well defined lines. In a recent article in a London periodical, The Queen, 
‘Hon. Lionel Holland says: 


“Those finally who contend that municipal trading trenches upon the proper 
sphere of individual enterprise betray a singular want of the faculty of discrimination. 


‘There is a class of undertakings which inevitably tend to become monopolies, when 


the public loses the advantages of competition—the great merit of private enterprise 
—which concern the satisfaction of wants common to the community when by resigning 
their supply to private speculators the community is deprived of effective control over 
matters vital to the convenience; whose functions are of a semi-public nature and re- 
quire the sanction of a law to be put into operation. Such undertakings are clearly 
differentiated from the ordinary operations of private traders; they can only with jus- 
tice and advantage to the community be vested in a representative body to be con- 
ducted for the profit and convenience of the public.” 


The above may be accepted as an accurate definition of the limitations laid upon 
most of the experiments in municipal Socialism so far undertaken in Great Britain, 
although there are plenty of examples indicating the all embracing programme of the 
advanced municipal Socialists. 


It has got to be quite the fashion in Great Britain to laud the municipality as be- 
ing of.far,more vital concern to the people than Parliament. The claim is made that 
local government-in Great Brjtain is as nearly ideal as it can be. Mr. George Haw, 
in a recent work, “Municipal Government, the Scope of Democracy,” says: 


“Neither America, nor France, under republics, excels our municipal code. We 
have the largest franchise and the widest powers. Americans themselves admit that 
cur municipal institutions are fifty years in advance of theirs.” 


A number of changes in the municipal code of this country are being suggested, but 
it appears that most of the apostles of municipal Socialism concede that the present 
code is amply sufficient for the widest development of their views. Mr. Haw, in his 
work just quoted, says that “the fault with us is that we have not learned to make 
full and good use of what we have won.” Speaking of the democracy of Great 
Britain he adds: “It has now no need as of old to look to Parliament for reforms, but 


_ to look to itself.” Municipalities are held by an ever-increasing number of people in 


this country to be the legitimate and most practical medium for the development of 
the principles of Socialism and voluntary organizations for this purpose are being dis- 
carded, the existence of statute law being deemed necessary, both to do and to restrain — 
to insure success. 
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The claim is made that the best-governed towns in Great Britain and the towns 
that have the least taxes are those where municipal Socialism prevails. But this claim 
is strongly controverted, especially as to ultimate results and the opponents of muni- 
cipal Socialism charge against that system a tendency to extravagance, jobbery, official 
indifference and lethargy, and the broader charge is made that the system contracts and 
paralyses individual effort and enterprise. Yet it should be kept in mind in connection 
with this criticism that municipal Socialism has in some cases been embarked upon 
almost out of necessity—as, for instance, in the case of the housing of the poor in 
Liverpool, where private enterprise has not cnly failed absolutely to solve the problem, 
but has not even alleviated its most crying evils. : 

Two observations are appropriate to be made in conclusion: Speaking generally, 
municipal government in Great Britain is honest, intelligent and energetic; and, as 
a rule, politics has but little to do with the engagement or retention of civic em- 
ployees. 


LORD AVEBURY ON MUNICIPAL TRADING. 


In the Contemporary Review for July, 1900, Vol. 78, p. 28, is an article by Lord 
Avebury (formerly Sir John Lubbock, banker and author of several famous literary 
and scientific works). The article embodies in very concise and vigorous form the 
whole case against Municipal Trading, and is here given in its entirety: 

The subject of Municipal Trading is certainly one of great, grow- 
Contemporary ing, and, what is known in the House of Commons as “urgent” public 
Review, 19@0, jmportance. The Government have shown their sense of the gravity 
Vol. 78, p. 28. of the problem by appointing a Committee of both Houses to enquire 
into the whole question. The old school of Radicals, Mill and Faw- 
cett, Cobden and Bright, were all strongly opposed to any form of trading by Gov- 
ernments and municipalities. Now, however, the new school of “Progressives” take 
exactly the opposite view. They seem to consider that we might place over any mu- 
nicipal buildings the motto which Huc saw over a Chinese shop, “All sorts of business 
transacted here with unfailing success.” The following are among the businesses which 
it is now suggested that municipalities should undertake: Banking, pawn-broking, coal | 
supply, telephones, tailoring, manufacture of electrical fittings, of the residual products 
of gas, supply of apparatus for games, Turkish baths, cold air stores, refrigerators, es- 
tate agency, printing, constructing lifts, saddlery, milk, bread, etc. 

Such proposals seem open to many objections. Amongst others are:— 

1. The enormous increase of debt which such a policy will involve; 

2. The check to industrial progress: ' 

3. The demand on the time of municipal councillors which will: 

(1) Preclude the devotion of sufficient consideration to real municipal problems; 
(2)Prevent men who have any business or profession of their own from entering 
municipal life; ; 

4. The undesirability of involving governments and municipalities more than can be 
helped in labor questions; 

5. The fact that the interference with natural laws in some important cases has the 
effect of defeating the very object aimed at; 

6. The risk, not to say certainty, of loss. 


I.—THE INCREASE OF LOCAL DEBT.’ 


It is impossible to view without alarm the enormous development of national and mu- 
nicipal debts all over the world. Our own national debt has indeed been happily dim- 
inished, but, on the other hand, our municipal debts have increased more than our na- 
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tional debt has decreased. This growth is still more alarming in the face of the fol- 
lowing figures. The reports of the Board of Trade show that during the last few 
years the amounts proposed to be raised by municipalities, for railways, gas, etc., were 
as follows :— 


2 ial lay a URS nat a £ 1,650,000 LASEy APM Dice, oor Nes ol bikis Liaie oeke £ 5,942,000 
MEN a Tan Ao he aig foahe. x's 1,370,000 ECR eR ORME T holmes p/soe unl ois 6,774,000 
oe Sh A SalI a Dare 3,067,000 TSOOF oe ae Bh alta is ah poe OOOO 


The indebtedness of our local bodies now exceeds £250,000,000, and will in any case 
increase, but if the present tendency to embark in industrial enterprises is not checked 
it will, as the rapid increase in the figures shows, ere long reach many hundred mil- 
lions sterling. 

If the English water companies are all taken over, that will mean another £100,- 
000,000. The gas companies would add another £50,000,000; dwellings for the poor, 
£ 50,000,000; tramways, £30,000,000. In the United States already £50,000,000 has been 
spent on electrical power. Then there are electric lighting, telephones, etc., etc. Add 
on the capital required for manufacturing and it is evident how enormous our local 
indebtedness will become if some check is not put to the present tendency |! 


i -OHECK TO PRIVATE ENTERPRISE. 


I need hardly point out how serious will be the check to private enterprise. Who 
will risk his money in competition with Town Councils, which have the bottomless purse 
of the ratepayers to draw on, and have not to face any risk to themselves? It 1s in- 
deed often said that we may trust municipalities because the ratepayers will not be 
likely to throw away their own money. Unfortunately, however, the electors are by no 
means all ratepayers. In London, for instance, out of 600,000 electors, some 150,000 
do not themselves pay rates, and the strength of the progressive party lies in 
those districts where there are most cases in which the landlords pay the rates, so that 
the electors feel little interest in economy. This makes it the more necessary that Par- 
liament should exercise a wise supervision. 

I am an old friend of Mr. Edison’s, and was one of those who co-operated:with him 
in introducing the electric light into this country. We had great difficulties to con- 
tend with. For twelve years the patents were disputed in the law courts. We were 
some years without any return, and though the company is now flourishing, the dividend 
is only 6 per cent. My colleagues and I felt that we had special difficulties in those 
cities where the municipalities owned the gas works, and looked on us, therefore, as 
rivals. At the present time there are more than two hundred provisional orders, which 
have been granted to municipal authorities for the supply of electric light, but under 
which nothing has been done.* It is difficult to doubt that this has been done to pro- 
tect the gas works from competition. The local authorities have prevented others from 
supplying the light, and have not supplied it themselves. We have seen, moreover, both 
last and this session, the municipal authorities objecting to bills for providing cheap 
‘electrical power to our manufacturers. 

The supporters of municipal trading speak contemptuously of “private speculators.” 
To my mind there is a wide distinction between legitimate enterprise and anything 
which can correctly be called “speculation.” But if speculation is the right word, then 
I submit that speculative investments ought not to fall within the limits of municipal dut- 
ies, or to be made with ratepayers’ moneys. But even if not exactly speculative, the 
development of new industries and the purchase of patents is attended with many 
risks. Trustees are very properly precluded from any such investments, and though 


— 


*Sir. Courtney Boyle’s evidence before the Joint Committee of both Houses, May 22, 1900, 
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not, perhaps, technically, local authorities are essentially trustees for the ratepayers, 


and ought not to embark on enterprises which necessarily involve considerable risk of 
‘loss. 
III.—THE TIME OF MUNICIPAL COUNCILLORS. 


My next contention is that it is undesirable to make greater calls on the time of 
Municipal Councillors. Ms 
Take for instance, the London County Council. Any Councillor who takes his av- 
erage share of committee work must even now devote at least three days to the work 
of the council. But if the water supply, lighting, supply of electrical power, manage- 
ment of all tramways, the supply of omnibuses, etc., etc., are to be undertaken by the 
Council, the members must be prepared to devote the whole of their time to the busi- 
ness of the Council, and even this will not be sufficient. Many important questions 
have to be determined, which times does not allow them adequately to consider. It 
will be a bad day for the country when professional men and men of business find 
it impossible to undertake municipal work. Municipalities have in their proper functions 
immense responsibilities and problems to solve which are enough to tax all their en- 
“ergies. Lord Rosebery long ago wisely advised his colleagues “not to break the back 
of the Council.” 


IV.—THE UNDESIRABILITY OF INCREASING THE NUMBER OF MUNICI- 
PAL EMPLOYEES. 


It will, I think be generally admitted that it is undesirable to increase the number of 
municipal employees, or to involve our municipalities in labor disputes. Already the 
staff of the London County Council forms a little army, and exercises a distinct influ- 
ence in some municipal elections. Still, at present the Council employs the staff, but, 
if the present tendency continues, the time will not be far distant when the staff will em- 
ploy the Council. There is, moreover, some risk of jobbery and corruption, and we have 
in New York an example by which we should do well to take warning while we may. 


V.—ULTIMATE EFFECT OF MUNICIPAL: TRADING. 


Again I submit that the action taken by municipalities not infrequently tends to 
defeat the very object they had in view. Take, for instance, the housing of the poor. 
It is a subject we all have at heart. Any error, therefore, which would lead to the op- 
posite result is the more to be regretted. It is generally agreed that in many, per- 
haps most of our cities, there are slum districts with houses unfit for human habitation. 
Now, there are two ways of dealing with this state of things. The municipalities 
have power under the existing law to compel the owners of such property to put it 
into a proper condition, and _ this power might be exercised; or, secondly, they might 
buy the property and build workingmen’s dwellings themselves. The first seems to 
me the true policy; but the second is that adopted by various municipal authorities. 

Miss Octavia Hill, however, who speaks with so much authority on the subject, has 


told us that, in her opinion, it is very undesirable that municipalities should under- 
take the housing of the poor. She says :-— 


(1) The work will be done expensively. 

(2) The London County Council, which ought to be the supery 
itself be pecuniarily interested in the houses to be supervised. 

(3) The electorate w 
elected. 


I doubt if the duties of a landlord or of a governing body can be 
these circumstances. 


ising authority, will 


ill be in large measure composed of tenants of the body to be 


fulfilled well under 





a a. | 
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Lord Rosebery recently went to Shoreditch to open some workmen’s dwellings 
erected by the Vestry, and made, as he always does on such occasions, a charming 
and interesting*speech. He highly commended the Vestry, but his speech, if carefully 
read, was a crushing indictment of their policy. “You have,’”’ Lord Rosebery said, ‘fac- 
commodated 300 families, dispossessing, perhaps. many more than that.” The actual 
number of persons, it appears, who were displaced were 533, and those who were pro- 
vided for were 472. This seems a curious way of “housing the poor;” dishousing would 
seem a more appropriate expression. It is evident that the more poor are housed, un- 
der this system, the more would be houseless. 

But did the 472 who were housed belong to the same class as those who were dis- 
placed? Not at all. Lord Rosebery went on to say: “You build admirable buildings, 
but the inhabitants of these new dwellings are not the people you dispossessed. These 
buildings are so superior that in some cases they are occupied by a class for whom they 
were not intended.” That was to say, under this curious plan of housing the poor, they 
turned out 533 poor people and housed 472 people, many of whom were richer and bet- 
ter off. That can hardly be called “housing” the poor. 

But this is not all. Lord Rosebery went on to say that there would have been 
in those buildings none at all of the class for whom they were intended, “if the Vestry 
had not’exercised a wise discrimination in refusing tenants who offered much more 
than the rents which you are prepared to accept.” That is to say, the Vestry had 
spent thousands of pounds of the ratepayers’ money in building houses, and then has 
exercised a wise discrimination in letting them below their value.” Surely such a sys- 
tem offers a wide vista of jobbery and. corruption. 

But even that is not all. When the London County Council proposed to adopt 
a similar policy, I wrote to the great companies which had housed thousands of the 
working classes, and asked them what would be the effect upon their operations. They 
said that they should erect no more dwellings. As the municipalities were doing it, 
they should stop. My belief is that if the London County Council and the Ves- 
tries had not put up any buildings at all, there would be at the present moment just 
as many workmen’s dwellings as is actually the case. 

On the other hand, if what has been done by the Vestries is right, it is a mere 
tinkering with a vast subject. London has a population of 5,000,000, of whom a large 
proportion are very poor, and to house a few thousands of them is really nothing. If 
itis to be done, it should be done thoroughly and as it cost £300,000 to house 500, it is 
easy to see what a gigantic sum would be required to carry out such a policy. The 
system seems to be one that would be fraught with disastrous results. Lord Rose- 
bery went to bless. but the effect of what he said is to condemn the policy, of the Shore- 
ditch Vestry. 

That policy, however, ought not to masquerade under a false name. It would be 
less tempting if it were called what it is, a policy, not to house, but to dishouse, the 
poor. Perhaps then, it would not be quite so attractive. The facts at least, I think, 
show that the subject requires very careful consideration, and that with the best in- 
tentions the Vestries and municipalities may defeat the very object they have in view. 


VIE THE RISK -OPALOSS:; 


- 


I firmly believe that municipalities will lose money, though this is, to my mind, 
a consideration of less importance than those to which I have already referred. Every 
business man knows that the difference between profit and loss depends on a care- 
ful attention to details. It might, indeed. be supposed that where there is a monopoly 
some profit might safely be reckoned on. This, however, does not follow. We have 
some object lessons before us. 
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The telegraphs are often referred to as being a brilliant financial success. But 
what are the facts? We have lost altogether over £7,000,000, and the yearly deficit 
is increasing. Three years ago it was £340,000; two years ago, £7440,000; last year 
no less than £600,000. 

It is only fair to admit that this loss is partly due to the lowering of the tariff; 
though if the telegraphs had not been purchased we might probably have had the lower 
tariff without the loss. 

In the next case I will mention no such excuse can be alleged. In Victoria 
the railways have been for some time worked by the State, and the result has been a 
loss of no less than £7,750,000. Nor is this the the only case. South Australia has also 
lost £2,000,000. This is not due to the fares being low, but to a great extent to the 
fact-that the staff is so large, and, according to The Times correspondent, to the fact 
that ‘political influence is noticeable throughout.’ Under these circumstances, the 
Government appointed a board of inquiry, containing a special expert from another 
colony, and the board reported in favor of various economies which are mentioned 
in an admirable article in the Economist. But the writer says :— 


It is already clear that these proposals will meet with the strenuous opposiiion of 
the employees, who, unlike the department itself, which is described as “disorganized, 
if not demoralized,” are closely organized. The board report in connection with this 
matter that there are seven associations established amongst the employees, the avow- 
ed object of the members of all being to protect their rights and privileges. 

Against the dead weight of the associations, including in- their ranks the very 
man who ought to give effect to the railway policy of the country, but who take sides 
against every attempt to reform, which may mean the curtailment of fancied rights and 
privileges, the Government will contend in vain, unless it has the courage to risk a 
general strike. 

The Secretary of the association (an engine driver) in the course of a long speech, 
denounced the report of the board in unmeasured terms, calling its statement “lies,” 
that a principal and valuable witness was a “cast-off expert in another colony,” that the 
board had proved “an abortion and a sham,” and so on. All this stuff was punctuated 
by “loud and prolonged cheering,” etc. 

Last April there was a very interesting paper read at the Society of Arts by Mr. 
Bell of the Railway Department of the Government of India. He stated that he was 
at first very much in favor of the management of railways by the Government; but 
the result of his experience was to convince him that “the only means of introducing a 
new and vigorous life into Indian railways is by inducing a free and unrestricted flow 
of private capital to India, and that this implies the gradual, but eventually complete 
abandonment of State administration.” 

He continues: “I have laid stress on what I should call the pernicious element 
in the present policy of the Government, i.e, the retention of the idea that the 
State must continue to exercise direct action in both the construction and working of 
railways. I have implied that this cannot co-exist with really vigorous life in private 
enterprise, and that it is the latter to which we should look as the ultimate and sole 
agency for such operations.” 

Sir Julian Danvers, who has been connected with Indian railways from their in- 
fancy, and speaks with perhaps unrivalled experience, in the course of the discussion 
expressed his opinion “that the agency of companies was upon the whole the most 
satisfactory mode of carrying out railway enterprise. That seemed to be now the 
opinion of the Government. Railways, being commercial concerns, were better in the 
hands of those who could manage them on commercial Principles. If the choice was be- 
tween a State and a company, the latter was, on the whole, most desirable.” The policy 
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of the Indian Government has diverted English capital from the construction of Indian 
railways. Investors not unnaturally say that if a railway would pay it would be made * 


Government, and English capital therefore flows to Argentina and elsewhere. This is 


surely an unfortunate result. . 


The municipalities, in their return to Parliament, show on paper a profit of about 
Y% per cent., but I confess I doubt whether a sufficient allowance has been made for 
depreciation, rent, light, proportion of salaries of the general staff, law, etc., etc. Lord 
Llandaff’s commission on the London water supply tells us that of the Boroughs who 
supply their own water, there was a profit of £141,000 in 28, and a loss of £237,000 
in 19. I may also quote the high authority of the Master of the Rolls (Sir R. Web- 
ster), who, speaking at the Society of Arts in February, 1899, said :— 


“As to the profit made out of undertakings such as gas or tramways, worked by cor- 
porations, his belief was that if the matter was thrashed out it would be found that the 
burden on the ordinary ratepayer was less where no such risks were undertaken. 

Not only was the power of a corporation to earn money as traders quite a modern 
development, but in the beginning of the reign it was contrary to law. He re- 
membered arguing a case many years ago with regard to the duties and powers of a 


‘ corporation which was contemplating supplying gas to outside authorities, and Lord 


Chief Justice Cockburn laid it down as an axiom that, except for statutory authority, 
a corporation had no powers to make profits. That was not a mere accident, owing 
to the want of development of modern enterprise, but was due to a sound system of 
political economy, that it was almost impossible to put the burden of a trading under- 
taking on the right shoulders. and so to regulate the charge that you did not put a 
burden on those who derived no benefit. He did not believe any corporation could so 
adjust its affairs that the burden should be borne only by those who used the under- 
taking, especially when, as in most cases, a sinking fund had to be provided for. 


“A great deal of cant had been talked about monopolies, and after all there was no 
greater monopoly than to give a corporation the sole right of supplying electricity.” 

The strongest cases in favor of municipal undertakings are no doubt tramways, 
lighting, and water supply. | 

As regards tramways, there are two questions. There seems something to be 
said in favor of the. tramways being owned by, but much against their being work- 
ed by, municipalities. The working of a tramway raises many questions about sal- 
aries, hours, fares, and wages. The selection and management of horses, or the choice 
and purchase of electrical apparatus, make all the difference between profit and loss. 
The wise determination of these questions and conduct of innumerable business details 
must require special knowledge and much expenditure of time and thought. I confess 
I gravely doubt whether it is wise for municipalities to undertake such business. 
There is, again, the further question whether they should be allowed to do so beyond 
their own boundaries. The London County Council has also commenced to run om- 
nibuses. 

The question of lighting stands somewhat on the same footing as that of tram- 
ways. It is remarkable that for 2,000 years little progress was made in the art of 
lighting. Our grandfathers had hardly better candles than the Romans. Until the 
close of last century, for instance, our lighthouses contained mere fires of wood or 
coal, though the construction had vastly improved. The Eddystone lighthouse, for ex- . 
ample, was built by Smeaton in 1759, but for forty years its light consisted of a row 
of tallow candles stuck in a hoop. The Argand lamp was the first great improve- 
ment, followed by gas, and in 1853 by electric light. The progress of electric light- 
ing has been and is seriously retarded by the fact that so many municipalities are in- 
terested in gas. 

7 MT. 
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We may reasonably expect other improvements, which will have to compete with 
present systems, and the more municipalities are interested in present modes of lighting, 
the more M&fficult will it be to introduce improvements. Nor can it be alleged that 
consumers derive any benefit from corporations working gas works. Sir Courtenay 
Boyle, in his evidence before the Joint Committee of both houses (May 22, 1900) said 
that “the returns do not suggest that there is any great balance of advantage to the 
consumer as regards the price charged, in being supplied by a local authority instead 
of by a company.” 

Lastly I come to the question of water supply. Here I submit that each case must 
be examined on its own merits. . 

The object, of course, is to’ have a supply as cheap and pure as possible. As 
regards London, the County Council are anxious to buy up the companies. Lord 
Llandaff’s Commission, however, has recently reported against this proposal, and in fa- 
vor of the constitution of a water board. The commissioners tell us, however, that the 
counties interested, viz, Kent, Surrey, Middlesex and Hertfordshire, are all opposed to 
purchase; and no wonder, for the commissioners themselves admit that while at pre- 
sent “the average London charge is below the average provincial charge for houses be-.— 
tween £8 and £100 rateable value,” purchase, in their opinion, if Parliament insists 
on the usual conditions, “will be accompanied by a deficit in the income which can only 
be met by increasing the water rates or coming upon the rate payers” ; and though 
if all goes well they express a pious hope that there may be some profit 80 or 100 
years hence, that is small consolation to Londoners, whose rates are so rapidly and 
continuously increasing. 

The more prudent ratepayers naturally object, however, to run this unnecessary 
risk. We agree with the commissioners that the water would not be any cheaper. Nor 
do we believe that we should have the same security that it would be pure. The purity 
of our water supply depends on efficient filtering. At present our water companies 
are on their good behavior. They know that they are keenly, I do not say too keenly, 
watched by the London County Council, but if the supply is taken over by the County 
Council, who will watch them? Quis custodiet ipsos custodes ? 


At present if a bill proposing the purchase of a water, lighting, or gas company 
is presented to Parliament, the company is entitled to be heard as to the terms of 
purchase, but ratepayers who think the proposal unwise, have no locus standi, and con- 
sequently, no opportunity to place their views before Parliament. I venture to sug- 
gest :— 

1. That no extension of municipal trading for purposes not yet sanctioned should 
be permitted, except after full notice, and special Parliamentary inquiry. 

2. That as regards water, lighting, tramways and telephones, fresh undertakings by 
municipalities should only be sanctioned if it can be shown that there are special rea- 
sons why they should be carried on by the municipality rather than by private enter- 
prise. 

3. That any ratepayers objecting should have a right to be heard and give their rea- 
sons for opposing the bill. 

It must,be admitted that the whole subject is one of immense importance. Mu- 
nicipal trading is the essence of socialism; Mr. Burns, for instance, is quite consistent. 
He knows what he is about; he supports every form of municipal trading as part 
of his campaign against what he has called and honestly believes to be, “the tyrannical 
influence of private property.” He was asked during a recent discussion at the Society 
of Arts how far he would go, and whether it was his view that all private property, 
or what he called “the instruments of production,” should be in the hands of the 
State or the municipalities ? and he unhesitatingly said “Yes.” 
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That is the clear issue which we have before us. Unless the present tendency is 
ehecked, we must be prepared for a great increase in our rates, and in the number 
ef our municipal employees, for an enormous expansion of our local debt, for a seri- 
eus check to private enterprise, and a discouragement to the progress of invention and 
discovery. 





MUNICIPAL FINANCE AND MUNICIPAL ENTERPRISE. 


In the Statistical Journal, for 1900, vol. 63. p. 383, appears the address of Sir H. H. 


' Fowler, President of the Royal Statistical Society, on the above subject. He shows 





that local rates have increased from £5,348,000 in 1817 to £37,605,000 in 1808. Mu- 
nicipal debts in 1875 were £92,820,000, and in 1898, £262,017,000. Between 1875 and 
1898, the National Debt had been reduced by £131,000,000; in the same period the muni- 
eipal debt had been increased £170,000.000. 
He analyzes the municipal debt as follows :— 
£ 137,212,000 for purposes for which local authorities are bound to provide. 
36,071,000 for educational and recreative purposes. 
87,581,000 for trading and similar purposes. 


Total £260,864,000 
Sir H. H. Fowler then gives an abstract of the Parliamentary return relating to 
municipal reproductive undertakings, published in 1899. It is unnecessary to quote the 
figures here as there is a later return bringing the information down to 1902, the 
summary of which has already been given herein. The article, however, will well re- 
pay perusal by those who desire to know the opinion of a leading British municipali- 
tarian, who is on the whole disposed to favor the extension of municipal effort to 
everything that can be advantageously conducted by the public. He says: 
The true friends of municipal life and institutions are those who 


- Statistical ~ desire to see that life developed and those institutions strengthened on 


Journal, Vol. the broad basis of public benefit and of public support. They will not 
63; P. 394. be disposed to sacrifice the rare advantages of the devotion, wise super- 

vision and experienced management and administration, which are the 
advantages of the voluntary public service of that large army of citizens who control 


our local administration, but they will recognize that there are limits to the extent and 
efficiency of that management—they will see that it must not confiict with the just in- 


terests of the ratepayers—the traders, and the public, and they will not weaken the 


strength and value of municipal administration by extending it beyond those limits. 





JOINT SELECT COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND COMMONS 






ON MUNICIPAL TRADING. 


In the session of 1900 there was appointed by the British Parliament a Select Joint 
Committee of the Lords and Commons—five members from each House—to consider and 
report as to the principles which should govern powers given by bills and* provincial 
orders to municipal and other local authorities, for industrial enterprise within or with- 
out the area of their jurisdiction. The committee took evidence, which is published in 
a return issued in July, 1900, and recommended that the committee be reappointed at the 
next session, but the general election intervened, and a number of the active spirits 
being defeated, action was not taken. During the session of 1903, however, the com- — 


mittee was reappointed, and a report (hereinafter referred to) was brought down, dealing 
with the question of Municipal Audit and Accounting. 
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The interim report printed in July, 1900, is a perfect storehouse of fact and opinion | 
on the subject. A good article descriptive of the report appears in the Edinburgh Re- — 
view of Oct., 1900, vol. 192, p. 405. From this the following extracts are made :— 


MUNICIPAL TRADING, THE JOINT COMMITTEE’S REPORT CONSIDERED. 


The appointment of the committee was at one time opposed, and in 


“for eae many quarters has been condensed, as pointing to a disposition on the 
<ef Ros part of the Legislature to mistrust and check municipal enterprise. We 
PP. 405-425. do not think this view well founded. Neither House has shown, nor 


is there to be found in the evidence of the departmental officers 
examined before the committee, any desire to hinder the legitimate growth of the work 
of great local corporations. On the contrary, more than one opinion was expressed — 
by witnesses, competent to form a judgment of the ability with which affairs properly — 
entrusted to municipal Councils, are conducted. The appointment of the committee was 
more probably due to a feeling that Parliament required some guidance from within © 
as regards a somewhat rapid extension of the matters with which corporations and 
some Councils seek to deal within their own area, and as regards the conditions under 
which these bodies should be allowed and encouraged to operate within their own 
area. 



































The truth is that Parliament and the country are proud of our system of local gov- 
ernment, and have confidence in those who conduct it. 

The raison d’etre of municipal authority is the need of good management of pro- 
vincial areas in matters outside the province of the central government. Thus the ad- 
ministration of local justice, including police; the care of the public health of the dis- 
trict; the provision and management of thoroughfares, of buildings to be used for the 
public requirements of the inhabitants, of public educational establishments, and of 
markets and of public baths, where duties early entrusted to municipal Councils, as 
clearly essential to their exercise of powers of wise government. But even here there 
was no ousting of private schools, or private washhouses or baths. The value of indi- 
vidual enterprise was recognied and opportunities for its exercise safeguarded. 


It may be said with a great degree of accuracy that the duty of municipal bodies 
was in their inception limited to the supplyof essentials. But the difference between 
what is essential to the well-being of a citizen of so complicated a community as ours, 
and what is desirable only, is very difficult to define, and the difficulty has been proved 
by experience to be so great that vast extension of municipal enterprise has grown up 
in matters closely affecting, but not logically essential to, the welfare of the inhabitants. 
Thus water and light are clearly essentials, locomotion is not. As regards locomo- 
tion, therefore, Parliament for a long time was content to trust more to private en- 
terprise than to the labors of corporations. Our great railways owe little to municipal 
aid; our systems of omnibuses and of coaches even less. For many years after the 
inception of tramways the Legislature discouraged municipal ownership of tramways, 
and sternly opposed municipal working thereof. For long after the passing of the 
general statute of 1870 dealing with tramways, the only municipality having authority — 
to own and work tramways in this district was Glasgow. But many circumstances 
lead to acquisition of tramway systems by municipalities, and once the principle of 
ownership was conceded, the right to work could not long be resisted. For unless 
municipal owners of tramways have power to work. it is obvious that they are more or 
less at the mercy of possible lessees. The corporation could not afford to let the 
tramways remain idle, and were, therefore. hampered in obtaining a fair price for the 
right to work. For some time an attempt was made at a compromise, and leave was give 
to municipalities to work their tramways provided that they proved to the satisfacti 
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of a State Department that they were unable to lease at a fair price. - But the Parlia- 
mentary arrangement embodied in what was known as the Huddersfield clause, did not 
work very well, andfor the last few years Parliament has abandoned its opposition to 
working and acquiesced to the gradual passing of the tramways into the hands of local 
authorities. 

There is much advantage in this system for the control of tramways remains in 
the hands of the bodies seised with the management of the roads, and with the power 
of policing the traffic. Thus there is no conflict, and the comfort and convenience of the 
public, as well as their safety can be looked after by an authority and without friction. 
Of its disadvantages we shall say something when we come to deal with the operations 
of municipalities outside their own area. It suffices for the moment to point out that 
the principle of entrusting full control of tramways in their district to municipal bodies 
is now fully admitted by Parliament and is not likely to be altered. This is not the 
case as regards omnibuses and hackney carriages. Local authorities have not hitherto 
been allowed to establish these, and though logically any such difference between a 
system of tramways and a system of omnibuses* as would justify the municipal ac- 
quisition of the one without justifying the municipal acquisition of the other is not easy 
to lay down, public opinion supports the distinction, and the private ownership of 
omnibuses and hackney carriages is not seriously assailed. 

‘We have said that light is an essential. Because it is so, public lighting has been 
with very few exceptions invariably entrusted to local authorities. But the right of in- 
dividuals to undertake private lighting has been as fully recognized. In the Metropolis 
the whole of the gas supply is in the hands of private companies, the public authorities 
contracting with them for what is necessary. In the provinces there are 222 systems 
of municipal supply and 439 systems of private supply. 

Before passing from this portion of the subject we may point out that there are 
two broad lines of policy on which municipalities may act in regard to this portion of 
their work. They may conduct the management of water, gas and tramways with a 
view solely to cheapness, or they may conduct it with a view to profit. The town 
clerk of Birmingham, an officer of great ability and experience, told Lord Crewe’s com- 
mittee that in ‘Birmingham the policy, as initiated by Mr. Chamberlain, and continued 
from the date of his mayoralty, was to make no profit out of water, but to make profit 
out of gas, on the ground apparently that water was a necessity of life, and that a 
good supply was essential to the sanitary welfare of the inhabitants. The corporation 
has continued to make profit out of gas, even though the price was reduced by a shilling 
between 1875 and 1900. The temptation to make profit is, we suspect, too great to be re- 
sisted by local authorities generally, having regard to the very natural desire felt by 
mayors and town councils for either improvement of their borough, or diminution of the 
calls upon its inhabitants. 

On this point the evidence of the Lord Provost of Glasgow is important. He ex- 
pressed the opinion that the application of profits to the relief of the general rate 
would be dangerous. The temptation to starve an enterprise in order to set aside a 
sum for reduction of rate would act injuriously to the ratepayers. The merger of all 
the enterprises conducted by a corporation into one fund would not lead to efficiency of 
management; for there would be grave loss of stimulus if the manager of one enterprise 
understood that if he made a loss it would be recouped by a surplus from another. Lastly 
and not least, the reduction of rates is rot clearly for the benefit of the whole body 
of ratepayers. If rates are reduced by municipal ‘profits the landlords would simply in- 
crease the rental, and the benefit would go into one class of pocket, and not benefit - 


———— 











*Municipal omnibuses have been allow- ends of tramways. 
ed in a few cases to work at the dead 
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the public at all. These considerations lead the corporation of Glasgow to anply the 
profits of each undertaking to that undertaking. But the principle so followed is by 
no means of universal application, and many of the more important municipalities do 
apply profit to reduction of rates or the relief of other corporate expenditure. 

The functions which we have referred to above as being those generaliy under- 
taken by municipalities may not unreasonably be defined as functions of service rather 
than of trade. The distinction, we admit, is a narrow one, but we find no better; and 
it was drawn by so high an authority as the Lord Provost of Glasgow. Before we 
pass to undertakings of a different class it is desirable for a moment to consider the 
attitude of corporations in regard to telephones. Telephonic communication is the 
monopoly of the Postmaster-General, and the possession of a license from him is a con- 
dition precedent to the establishment of a system by any other person. Acting as his 
licensees, the National Telephone Company have elaborated a supply which has fallen far 
short of satisfying the requirements of the public. By a consensus of opinion it is 
agreed that we are far behind, not only the United States, but many parts of the Con- 
tinent, in the facilities afforded for telephonic communication. The enjoyment by the 
company of what has been practically a monopoly has resulted in a service which is 
costly and inadequate. Telephones, if not actually a necessity of business life, are es- 
sential to its proper conduct. When the State, acting by the Postmaster-General re- 
fused to undertake the expense of establishing telephones, it adopted the alternative, 
which has certainly not proved successful, of handing the duty over to a company hay- 
ing no control of the highways or streets, and dependent on private negotiation for way- 
leaves. We are not concerned to discuss the question whether the failure of the Na- 
tional Telephone Company is due to the inherent difficulties of their task, or to the im- 
perfect exercise of their powers. That they have failed is generally admitted, but as yet 
no method more likely to be successful has been adopted. 

The satisfaction which municipal authorities have felt at the performance of the 
duties which we have referred to above has led, as might naturally be expected, to a 
desire for further responsibilities. Attempts have, therefore, been from time to time 
made to obtain an extension of the scope of municipal undertakings in directions which 
are far more open to criticism than the provision of either water, locomotion or light, 
or the rendering of those services connected with local government which we have al- 
ready mentioned. By an act of last year power was given to a Midland corporation to 
provide Turkish baths. In a bill of the recent session power was sought, among other 
things, to provide apparatus for games and athletics, to be used, presumably, but not 
necessarily, on recreation grounds established by the authority. In another, power was 
sought to provide refrigerators and cold ice stores for the preservation of marketable 
articles, and to sell ice. In another it was proposed to provide bathing tents. In an- 
other tailoring was contemplated, saddlery in another. In several power was asked for 
to construct and manage refreshment rooms in parks. By many corporations the power 
of manufacturing as well as supplying electrical fittings was demanded, and in three 
cases efforts were made to acquire the privilege of providing entertainments and charg- 
ing for admission. These instances point to a very far-reaching attempt by municipali- 
ties to invade the province of individual enterprise, an attempt which needs very care- 
ful watching, and some authoritative pronouncement by Parliament of wider influence 
than the decision of particular committees. 

That there ought to be a limit we are satisfied. The policy of piling more and 
more work on corporations and town councils cannot safely be extended indefinitely. 
Councillors cannot undertake the supply of an enormous variety of commodities, how- 
ever desirable it may be that there should be such a supply, without doing two things—~ 
overtaxing their powers, and injuriously interfering with the action of private traders. 
Aldermen and town councillors are, after all, unpaid, and valuable as is the unpaid 
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labor of many functionaries of the United Kingdom, it is most unwise to lay upon unpaid 
labor too severe a burden. Not even a member of the London County Council—and the 
capacity for work of that body seems to be enormous, and to be maintained without 
any regard to the exhaustion of those who do it—can attend more than a certain num- 
ber of committees, or efficiently take part in the direction of more than a certain num- 
ber of divisions of work. Furthermore, it must be remembered that the majority of 
members of municipal councils are either men who have retired from business or who 
still are in business. The proportion of rich men wholly free from calls on their time, 
who devote themselves to local affairs, is small, especially in boroughs. It follows, 
therefore, that town councillors cannot give their whole time to municipal work, ex- 
cept in the case of men of comparatively advanced years, and even they are not likely 
to tolerate more than a certain inroad on their leisure. 

There are two other considerations which were dwelt upon by Lord Alverstone, 
then Attorney-General, at the Society of Arts discussion. After pointing out that the 
power of municipal corporations to make profits was quite a modern development which 
even as recently as the beginning of the Queen’s reign was contrary to law; he urged 
that it was almost impossible to put the burden of trading on the right shoulders and 
so to regulate the charge as to place no weight on those who derived no benefit. It is 
not possible for a corporation to make the cost of an undertaking and the charge for 
it exactly balance, or so to adjust its affairs that the burden or profit of the under- - 
taking should only fall on, or accrue to, those who use it. This is especially the case 
where a sinking fund is provided, and where consequently the ratepayers of the present 
are charged for benefit of the ratepayers of the future. On the other hand, if no sink- 
ing fund is provided there is risk that the ratepayers of the present may derive an ad- 
vantage for which the ratepayers of the future will have to pay. The second point is, 
that there is no inducement held out to corporations to renew plant till it is worn out, 
or to replace obsolete machinery by improved. The stimulus of enhanced profit being 
lacking, corporations are tempted to go on with existing methods and devices as long 
as they possibly can. With private enterprise the temptation is the other way. No pro- 
prietor of a big business can hope to be lastingly successful who does not take the earliest 
opportunity of introducing the latest improvements for reducing the cost of production, 
or increasing its efficiency. Manufacturers who are not perpetually on the search for new 
inventions and fresh devices soon find that their profits dwindle. Under the usual in- 
fluence of competition they do not hesitate to incur expense in development, which 
corporations too often indefinitely postpone. 

We believe, then, that it behooves Parliament to impose some carefully framed 
limit on the trading efforts of municipalities within the areas administered by them. 

The task of Parliament is probably made easier by the fact that our municipal ad- 
ministration is far more free than that of many other countries from corruption and 
jobbery. No mayor or alderman would in this country, as in America, receive many 
thousands a year from an assurance comipany in which all the city officials find it con- 
venient to make out their guarantee bonds a’ double rates,’or draw large dividends from 
partnership in a firm of auctioneers and vaulers doing municipal business. Nor could 
the head of a watering department receive money from contractors for permission to work 
below their contract. Such operations as fave characterized the work of the “Rings” 
in New York and Philadeiohia would be impossible in Great Britain. Nor could it be 
said of British administration what is said of American administration by Mr. John G. 
Agar in “Municipal Affairs,” a New York quarterly, for March, 1900: 

“Our municipalities are not organizations adapted to carry on any business prop- 
erly. The powers which they possess are too narrowed by legislative limitations, or if 
perchance they be endowed with ample powers, the officials who possess them are, as a 
rule, disqualified by want of technical training or moral habit from exercising them 
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for the best benefit of the community. . . . The system of public ownership and op- 


eration in this country and at this time would certainly generate fraud in the procure- 
ment of labor and materials; would bring to the front ignorance, negligence and corrup- 
tion in management; would give undue scope to party politics, more frequent opportun- 
ity for change of employees for corrupt purposes, and less opportunity to secure efficient 
service at reasonable rates; all to the end that the spoils system would be vastly strength- 
ened and the people longer kept apart from their own.” 


It is due to this cause that municipal enterprise with us is far ahead of municipal en- 
terprise in the States, and that any tendency to go further has to be dealt with, not 
with regard to any corruption and rottenness in itself, but with regard to the true 
exercise of its influence on the interests of the public at large. 

We have hitherto dealt with the work of municipal corporations within their own 
area. As yet the efforts of municipalities to obtain powers beyond local boundaries has 
not gone much beyond water, light and locomotion. But the tendency to widen the 
spheres within which municipal supply of water, light and locomotion is undertaken has 
of recent years grown very rapidly, and complications have shown themselves which call 
for parliamentary settlement, under peril of their becoming sources of inefficiency and 
friction. 

It is difficult to lay down any rule which would prohibit any large municipality 
having established a_ well-considered and comprehensive system of water supply from 
sharing the benefits of that supply with their neighbors. In Glasgow there is an ex- 
cellent provision of water; the corporation supply a large area outside the city. They 
supply it, indeed, at a price about 33 per cent. higher than that which they charge to 
their own citizens, and thereby place the ratepayers of Glasgow in the position of trad- 
ers making profit out of the ratepayers of neighboring districts. But it is probably true 
that the neighboring districts benefit by the arrangement. They could not easily find 
the capital necessary for a sufficient supply, and if they did they could scarcely confine 
that supply exactly for their own needs. It is probably cheaper for them to purchase 
from Glasgow than either to establish a system or organize a company with widespread 
responsibilities and powers. When this, however, is granted, the problem is not en- 
tirely solved. If municipalities may go outside their area, how far may they go? If 
they may make a profit out of their neighbors, is any limitation to be placed on its 
extent? Glasgow may be content with supplying a limited area, and with charging out- 
siders rod. in the pound on their rental as compared with 74d. charged to citizens. 
Other municipalities may desire to extend their area and increase their profits. We are 
no enemies of the London County Council, and have no desire to condemn the energy of 
that very zealous and self-confident body; but we shrewdly suspect that, if the water sup- 
ply of their own county were in their hands, they would rapidly develop a desire to 
include Essex, Hertfordshire, Middlesex and Surrey within their sphere of usefulness. 


As with water, so also with tramways, Parliament has found it impossible to con- 
fine municipalities absolutely to their own area. The work of tramway companies had 
clearly no such limitation, and when the legislature authorized the transfer of tramways, 
as regards working as well as regards ownership, to local authorities, it found itself face 
to face with the difficulty that exceptions to any such limitations were necessary. A 
populous or popular place might, for instance, be a few hundred yards outside a local 
boundary. It is obviously essential to good working of the tramway, and to the con- 
venience of those who use it, that such a place should be connected with the town sys- 
tem. And it would be absurd to lay down the rule that a town might own and work all 
but a few hundred yards of its system, and that those should be administered by some 
other body. Or, again, a link might be necessary to connect, say, Leeds and Bradford, 
and it would be difficult to defend the Proposition that Bradford and Leeds might 
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each own and work its own system. but that the connection between the two must be 
worked by neither. 

But the door once opened, the opening has become wider and wider. Glasgow 
is already working thirteen miles outside the city boundary, and expects soon to be 
working thirty-four. Huddersfield obtained powers this year to establish spurs of its 
own system, extending in many directions into many areas. And unless some proper 
check can be established, we may expect ere long to see a large number of town coun- 
cils in the position of a board of directors o wning and controlling a network of tram- 
‘ways over a wide district, and comparable in difficulty and importance with many minor 
systems of railways. 

Somewhat similar is the position as regards electric lighting. Hertford, Taunton, 
Bangor, Bolton and Birkenhead have powers of electric supply extending beyond their 
own cities. Manchester is empowered by statute to acquire concessions granted to local 
authorities adjacent to her boundaries, and has already dealt with five such authorities. 
Similar permission has been given by Parliament to St. Helens, Blackpool, Bootle and 
Stockport. As yet, while the use of electricity is more or less confined to lighting, the 
areas of supply contemplated and applied for are not of unwieldy extent. But the promo- 
ters of the Electric Storage Bills of last session demonstrated clearly the advantages of 
wholesale dealing in electricity when that energy is used for power as well as light; and 
the ramifications of municipal enterprise are certain to increase with the growth of the 
uses to which electricity may be put. 

Parliament, therefore, has to deal with a confirmed and rapidly developing tendency 
of municipalities to extend their operations further and further afield. It is a tendency 
that appears to be open to many serious dangers. 


We have already referred to the limitations suggested by the ™--* Provost of 
Glasgow. Sir Henry Fowler, a friend of municipal administration if ever there was one, 
pursuing a similar line of thought, has suggested a slightly different definition of the 
sphere within which corporate enterprise might be confined. He would limit it to such 
undertakings as are clearly for the common good and the general use of the whole 
community, and which it is for the public advantage to place under public control. But 
he at once recognized a qualification of this definition when he went on to point out 
that general user cannot of itself decide the question, otherwise would municipal manu- 
facture of tobacco and beer become desirable, with this result: that if the price of these 
articles as municipally supplied were higher than the actual cost, the consumers thereof 
would be rated for the relief of those’ who do not smoke or drink beer; if lower those 
who neither smoke nor drink would be taxed to supply those who do. 


Again, where a municipality trades in competitive articles it taxes the whole com- 
munity, including the private trader who finds himself compelled to contribute to a fund 
designed to destroy his profits and ruin his trade. The taxation of the whole body of 
customers for the benefit of a limited number of producers is a policy opposed not only 
to the essential principles of free trade, but to a view of economy which is taken by a 
largely preponderating majority of Englishmen who have at all considered the question. 
Mr. Burns, indeed, and the extreme Socialists who hold that all private property and 
all instruments of production should be in the hands of the State, may think other- 
wise. But the sound principle is that which will probably recommend itself not only to 
the legislature, but to the general opinion of the country. 


There is still one more point of view from which a policy of extended municipal 
enterprise may be regarded. We have Hitherto dealt chiefly with the economical side of 
the question. Sight must not be lost of the political or social side. Were corporations 
allowed to become traders on a widely extended scale, huge and ever-increasing num- 
bers of the lower and middle classes would become salaried officials of the local bodies 
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in whose election, as things are at present, they would have a considerable share. This 
would be desirable neither in their own interests nor in those of the general body of 


ratepayers. 


Nor is it lor the advantage of the community that there should be an army of 
salaried officials of municipalities living in their midst. In this country we might, per- 
haps, expect to avoid the corruption, the financial tyranny, and the dishonesty which, 
on the other side of the Atlantic, have tended to enrich a few privileged and unscrupul-’ 
ous individuals, at the expense of the public. We could scarcely hope to escape the 
evils inseparable from “dressing” a huge number of persons in “a little brief authority” 
over the business relations and even the social life of their neighbors. On the Conti- 
nent our friends, and still more their guests, have long groaned under the small despot- 
isms exercised by municipalities and their officers. But their powers are wielded in mat- 
ters of government, not in matters of trade. In the United Kingdom people would not 
stand being dragooned by regiments of uniformed officials when purchasing necessaries 
or moving from place to place. From any such rule competition frees them now: 


PROF. ASHLEY ON THE REPORT OF THE BRITISH JOINT COMMITTEE 
ON INDUSTRIAL TRADING. 


The main question before the committee was the limit to be 

Quarterly placed on “municipal trading,” but this involves a number of more or 
‘Seteanal a less distinct problems. It should be noted that some of the witnesses’ 
Vol. 15,p.460. from the towns repudiate the use of the term “trading” in this con- 
nection, on the ground that, where public convenience is the chief con- 

sideration which induces a town council to undertake a particular work, the term “pub- 
lic service’ is much more appropriate. And this suggests another matter which gave 
rise to much discussion,—the question of the allocation of profits. There were some wit- 
nesses, including even some representatives of the municipalities, who held that muni- 
cipalities should not be allowed to make on any enterprise a profit to be devoted to 
the relief of general rates, but that any surplus should be used. first, for the formation 
of a reserve and depreciation fund, and, secondly, for the reduction of the price at 
which the commodity (gas, water, etc.) is supplied. They were able to point to a num- 
ber of instances where this rule holds in various degrees; e.g.. Liverpool, by its Tram- 
ways Act, may not use any profit for the relief $f general rates before 1912; and Scot- 
tish boroughs which take over the gas supply under a general act, passed some 25 years 
ago, are expressly forbidden to use their profits for any other purpose than the im- 
provement of supply and the reduction of price. A modified form of this restriction is 
seen at Glasgow, where profits, like the surplus from all corporate property, go to the 
“Common Good” Fund, which is used for the maintenance of parks, museums, art gal- 
leries, and other institutions which, if the cost had to be met by a rate, might not 
be provided at all. On the other hand, there are a number of cases where the profits 
are directly applied to the reduction of general rates (Manchester used in this way 
£52,000 profit on its gas works Jast year); and there are cases where, as in the famous 
scheme inaugurated at Birmingham by Mr. Chamberlain in 1874, the supply of gas or 
other services has been undertaken avowedly to obtain funds to carry out sanitary and 


_ other improvements connected with this question, is another, namely, whether munici- 


palities should or should not be allowed to trade outside their own boundaries. If 
they are so permitted, what are to be the relations between them and the local authori- 
ties within whose areas they trade? Of course, as a mere matter of convenience, small 
authorities are commonly ready to allow a large town round which they are grouped to — 
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conduct enterprises—water, gas, tramways—from which they benefit. And. in some 
cases a positive obligation is laid on the towns. Thus Manchester, which 
brings its water from the Lake District, is ‘bound under certain circumstances 
to supply with water such local authorities along the line of the aqueduct as may re- 
quire it. But in such cases the town is, in relation to the other districts, almost in the 
position of a private company. Joint control has mot been found to work well in 
most cases; and it is certainly doubtful if a town should be allowed to make profit, and 
use it for general purposes, at the expense of its smaller neighbors. But if the smaller 
authorities bear no part of the original outlay, it is dificult to allot them any share of 
the profits. Apparently they must be content with additional convenience. 


The chief charges brought against “municipal trading” fall into three groups. The 
first has reference to municipal expenditure, and the constant increase of debt. The out- 
standing debt of the local authorities of England and Wales was in 1898 £262,000,0000, 
as compared with £92,000,000 in 1875. Of this, however, more than half has been in- 
curred for purposes for which local authorities are bound to provide, and scarcely any 
part of this could have been avoided. For inunicipal undertakings like those enumerated 
above, the corporate towns of England and Wales have incurred a debt of about £83,- 
000,000. But of this, about £11,000,000 has been paid off; and it must be remembered 
that, heavy as the debt is, it has been incurred for reproductive undertakings; that, prac- 
tically everywhere, the assets exceed the liabilities; and that the operation of the sink- 
ing funds is steadily reducing the debt. There seems then in this connection no seri- 


ous grounds for alarm. 

The second group of charges is concerned with management. There is, it is alleg- 
ed, no guarantee that municipal monopolies will be any better than other monopolies; 
and they may easily be worse. For, in the first place, where a private company has rights 
in a town—rights as to opening streets or laying mains—it is usually controlled to some 
extent by the local authorities; but, if the authorities themselves do the work, there 
is no control. A monopolist company, again, is always faced by the possibility that, 
unless it does its work properly, it will not have its privileges renewed at the end of 
its term of years. A town council would be influenced by no such consideration. Then, it 
is argued, chiefly by the representatives of engineering firms, that municipalities are less 


which have to fight for their existence, and that this 


enterprising than private companies 
to 


is one reason why England is so far behind America in the application of electricity 
transit. Municipalities will not run risks. Private companies, with the prospect of com- 
pulsory sale on unsatisfactory terms before them, are not inclined to incur new and 
heavy expenditures. Finally, it is said. that town councils have quite enough to do as 
it is. Their members cannot be specialists, and are not competent, have not the leisure 


to direct great business enterprises; and the amount of time required for municipal work 


prevents many able citizens from seeking seats upon the councils. 

In answer to all this, the towns can only fall back upon the argument from .experi- 
ence. The free play of competition has not benefited the consumers; companies have 
simply combined. No service could be much worse than that of the private monopolists’ 
companies; e.g., the East London Water Company. The incentive to improvement in 
the case of a corporation supply, comes from the pressure which ratepayers can bring 
to bear, and the civic rivalry which exists between many towns, especially in the Mid- 
lands. It is true that electrical progress has been slow, but the municipalities have pre- 
ferred to wait until the experimental stage was passed and definite data secured. A 
council’s tramway committee, which is sure to contain a fair proportion of business men, 
is quite as able to conduct a business enterprise as an ordinary board of directors. 
Like such a board, it controls policy, but leaves details to its expert advisers. And ne 
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large town has yet experienced and difficulty in finding numerous and able candidates 
for seats upon its council. 

There are, finally, a number of miscellaneous arguments. There is the charge of 
unfair competition in subsidiary trades (e.g., the supply of gas stoves and fittings) by 
municipalities which do not seek primarily a profit, and so can undersell the ordinary. 
manufacturer. Instances of this, however, are not very common. And a more serious 
arguments points to the possible creation of a large class of municipal employees, who 
may combine to dictate a labor policy. The number of employees is relatively to the 
total electorate quite small, but a possible danger certainly exists im some cases; and 
some witnesses, including one or two from the towns themselves, favor the disfran- 
chisement of all municipal employees. But so drastic a measure seems out of the ques- 
tion. The real safeguard must be the growth of the municipal spirit. 

Though the opponents of “municipal trading” offer these criticisms, and are agreed 
that the enterprises of the municipalities should be limited, there is little further 
agreement among them. There are some who are opposed to all municipal services of 
this kind (except water supply), preferring to leave them to private companies. Others 
insist only on the profit question already noticed. The opponents have a fairly strong 
case, so far as criticism is concerned, but, in the main, it is criticism on general prin- 
ciples. In the evidence hitherto given before the committee they nave failed to prove 
that municipal supply is deficient in quality or quantity, or that it is excelled by 
private supply. In fact, the evidence is the other way. And the allegation that many 
enterprises are taken up by the towns at the instigation of the permanent officials, who 
desire more work, and, therefore, higher salaries, is, to say the least, unfortunate. 

Taking the evidence as a whole, it is clear that the representatives of the towns 
were far abler witnesses and had much more definite views. ‘The one principle which 
they advance is that of expediency—the necessity of “municipal housekeeping.” Water 
is a natural monopoly. Gas, electric lighting, tramways, are monopolies, in the sense 
that there cannot be conveniently two or three systems in the same streets, and the 
streets should be controlled only by the local authority. Where monopolies exist at 
all, they should be in the hands of the community. Whatever theories may be ad- 
vanced, it is perfectly clear that municipal supply equals, and in many cases surpasses, 
the service of private companies.. Very few instances of municipal mismanagement can 
be produced, and the general standard of administration in the lange towns is admittedly 
very high. The towns are then adverse to the establishment of any general principle or 
limit, save that of expediency, which may be decided according to the special circum- 
Stances of each case. They desire a freer hand, by the extension of the system of Pro- 
vincial Orders, confirmed by a general act at the end of the session, in the place of the 
much more costly and cumbrous method of Private Acts; and they urge that special 
authorization from Parliament should be necessary only in new or abnormal cases. 

PERCY ASHLEY, 
London School of Economics and Political Science. 


REAPPOINTMENT OF JOINT SELECT COMMITTEE AND THEIR REPORT. 
CENTRAL CONTROL OF AUDIT RECOMMENDED. 


q 
‘At the session of 1903 a Joint Select Committee practically in continuation of the 
committee which had expired was appointed. The report of the new committee was | 
presented on July 23, 1903. It stated that the committee, in view of the shortness of the 
time at its command had decided to confine its investigations to one or two branches of 
the subject and had chosen municipal account and audit as being in most need of 
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investigation. The system of audit in English municipal corporations is condemned 
by the committee. The auditors consist of three persons, one appointed by the mayor 
and two elected by the ratepayers. No effective audit is thus supplied and there is 
necessarily no uniformity of system. 

16. The committee accordingly recommend that: 


Joint — (a) The existing systems of audit applicable to corporations, coun- 
Beart 1903 ty councils and urban districts councils in England and Wales be 
Page VI ; abolished. 


(b) Auditors being members of the Institute of Chartered Ac- 
countants or of the Incorporated Society of Accountants and Auditors, should be ap- 
pointed by the three classes of local authorities just mentioned. 


_ (c) In every case the appointment should be subject to the approval of the Local 
Government Board, after hearing any objections made by the ratepayers, and the au- 
ditor, who should hold office for a term not exceeding five years, should be eligible 
for reappointment and should not be dismissed by the local authority without the sanc- 
tion of the board. 

(d) In the event of any disagreement nae the local authority and the auditor 
‘as to renumeration, the Local Government Board should oa power to determine the 
matter. : 

(e) The Scotch practice of appointing auditors from a aiesaee in preference to 
local men to audit the accounts of small boroughs should in similar cases be adapted in 
England. ) | 

17. The committee are of opinion that it should be made clear by statute or regula- 
tion that the duties of those entrusted with the audit of local accounts are not con- 
fined to mere certification of figures. They therefore further recommend that: 


(a) The auditor should have the right of access to all such papers, books, accounts, 
vouchers, sanctions for loans and so forth, as are necessary for his examination and cer- 
tificate. 

(b) He should be entitled to require from the officers of the authority such infor- 
mation and explanation as may be necessary for the performance of his duties. 

(c) He shall certify: 


i.) that he has found the accounts in order, or otherwise, as the case may be; 


(ii.) that separate accounts of all trading undertakings have been kept, and that 
every charge which each ought to bear has been duly debited; 


(iii.) that in his opinion the accounts issued present a true and correct view of the 
transactions and results of trading (if any) for the period under investigation; 


(iv.) that due provision has been made out of revenue for the repayment of loans, 
that all items of receipts and expenditure and all known liabilities have been brought 
into account, and that the value of all assets has in all cases been fairly stated. 


18. Auditors should be required to express an opinion upon the necessity of reserve 
funds, of amounts set aside to meet depreciation and obsolescence of plant in addition 
to the statutory sinking funds and of the adequacy of such amounts. 


19. The auditor should also be required to present a report to the local authority. 
Such report should include observations upon any matters as to which he has not been 
satisfied, or which, in his judgment, called for special notice, particularly with regard 
to the value of any assets taken into account. 


20. The local authority should forward to the Local Government Board both the 
detailed accounts and the report of the auditor made upon them. It should be the 
duty of the auditor to report independently to the board any case in which an authority 
declines to carry out any recommendation made by | him. 
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21. A printed copy of the accounts, with the certificate and report of the auditor 
thereon, should be supplied by the local authority to any ratepayer at a reasonable 
charge. 

22. After careful consideration the committee are of opinion that in view of the 
thoroughness of the proposed audit, powers of surcharge and disallowance could be 
altogether dispensed with in the case of the major local authorities. 

23. Those powers could not, it is believed, be applied to municipal corporations, in 
view of the strong objections expressed by them; and it is doubted whether their re- 3 
tention in the case of other authorities would compensate for the loss of authority 
which would result. 


24. The power of disallowance, applying as it does 
and not to unwise undertakings and enterprises, does not afford any real safeguard 


to the ratepayers whose interests are affected. 

25, With a continuous, vigilant and thoroughly efficient system of inspection and 
audit, the surest guarantee to the ratepayers against extravagance is to be found in the 
deterrent effect of public exposure in addition to the existing legal remedies. 

26. The dispensing power possessed by the Local Government Board under ‘the 
Local Authorities (Expenses) Act, 1887, throws on the department an amount of work 
often out of proportion to the importance of the issue involved. 

27. The committee suggest that in view of the large changes recommended by 
them it might be advisable to create a new body, in the form of a Board of Com- 
missioners of Local Audit, in some respects analogous to the Railway Commission. 
This body could be entrusted with the powers which the committee recommend in their 
report should be vested in the Local Government Board. 

28. The committee recommend that if in the case of Scotland it is thought desir- 
able that the existing statutory audit of accounts of County and Borough Councils 
should be maintained, at any rate the system of audit for the five large cities, which 
is at present regulated by private acts, should be assimilated to that which is recom- 
mended for the major local authorities in England. 

29. The committee are of opinion that it would be advisable to continue investiga- 
tion into other branches of the subject of Municipal Trading in a future session of 


Parliament. 
23 July, 1903. 


only to illegal expenditures, 


THE OPPOSITION TO MUNICIPAL SOCIALISM IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


In the Journal of Political Economy for March, | 1oor, Henry Johns Gibbons, of 
Philadelphia, gives a summary of the British Report on Municipal Trading, and con- 


cludes as follows:— 
Glancing over all these arguments against municipal socialism, it 


ect Pepe is not hard to discover something of a selfish personal motive back 
Economy, of them. The men who advanced them are keen business men, with 
Vol. 9, p. 258. large sums engaged in enterprises, which are being interfered with by 

the growth of public activity. They are a class of men who have no 
sympathy with any movement that meditates giving any enlargement of power to the 
people. They hate with a bitter hatred any movement that hints at co-operation or 
Socialism of the mildest type. They are the men who would have trade unions, co- 
Operative societies, and kindred organizations placed under the ban of the law. They 
represent the most extreme type of individualism and conservatism. Behind them is the 
great invested capital of the wealthy and the interests of two or three comparatively 
small business classes, while on the other side, carrying on and defending and ben- 
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efiting by municipal trading, with a number of intelligent, public-spirited men as lead- 
ers, are the great mass of the English people. 

It is not within the province of this paper to take up these arguments and give 
full answers to them, but merely to set forth the position of those who are opposed 

to this great and spreading movement in English municipal life. But it is not out 
of place to make a few remarks on the reasons advanced as to why municipal trading 
should come to an end. The only reasons worth considering are these: (1) Municipal 
authorities are too busy with purely administrative matters to engage in trading; (2) 
The legislative sphere of private enterprise is interfered with; (3) there is danger of 
over-trading; (4) it encourages socialism and discourages combination. All the othe: 
arguments presented before the Parliamentary Committee either fall under the heads of 
one of these four, or do not rest on a base sufficiently specific to entitle them to consid- 
eration. 

Then there are arguments which lack demonstration because of the absence of 
definite proof in the way of examples. Assertions were made which could not be sup- 
ported by illustrations. In one case the town cited as an illustration repudiated the 
evidence as false. 

Thus far the evidence adduced by the c position is not of the most conclusive kind. 
Although it is evident that there is a strong.combination of interests against the fur- 
ther growth of socialism in England, and ‘even to curtail the privileges the 
towns already enjoy, the evidence and supporting data which has been produced for 
the investigating committee is for the most part rather spasmodic. 





THE TRUST OR THE TOWN? 


In the Contemporary Review for July, 1903, is an article by Mr. 

Contemporary Robert Donald, in which, for the benefit of British readers, he details 

Review, July, the experience of certain American cities with combinations of cap- 

9 bed ty ce italists, formed with the object of exploiting city resources; also the 

attempts of American capitalists to seize upon valuable franchises in 

London, Birmingham, etc. He attributes a good deal of the apparent reaction in Eng- 

land against municipal ownership to the machinations of these capitalists, and says that 

“here, as in America, it is becoming more and more a question of the Trust or the 
Town.” 


GROWTH OF MUNICIPAL AND NATIONAL EXPENDITURE. 


In the Statistical Journal for 1901, Vol. 64, p. 73, appears Lord ‘Avebury’s (Sir John 
-Lubbock’s) address as President of the Royal Statistical Society. The following figures 
are extracted from the address :— 

Annual loss on the British postal telegraphs, £52,000; total loss on telegraphs to 
date, £7,756,000. 

London rates (taxes) have increased in a little over twenty years from £4,028,576 to 
£ 10,604,462. Rates in the rest of the United Kingdom increased from £14,877,561 to 
£27,000,906. In 1875 the debts of the municipalities amounted to one-eighth of the 
national debt; in 1808 they were equivalent to two-fifths of the national debt. Last year 
(1900) new municipal debts to the amount of £24,500,000 were created, the amount being 
more than double that of any previous year. . 

The national debts of the principal countries have increased in ten years from 

" £5,000,000 to £6,432,757. 
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THE FABIAN SOCIETY. 7 RY 


This is an association of British propagandists, describing itself as “consisting of 
Socialists,” and aiming at the reorganization of society by the emancipation of land and 
industrial capital from individual ownership, and the vesting of them in the commun- 
ity for the general benefit. For the purpose of furthering its objects the society sends 
out lecturers and distributes literature freely. In the Ontario Legislative Library there 
are two volumes of the “Fabian Tracts” and one volume of “Fabian Essays,” published 
by the society. The general trend of their works may be gathered from the following 
extract from the Fabian Essays:— 


THE ADVANCE OF MUNICIPAL SOCIALISM. 


The general failure to realize the extent to which our unconscious 


Fabian Socialism has already proceeded—a failure which causes much time 
Essays, and labor to be wasted in uttering and elaborating on paper the most 
DP: 50754. ludicrously impractical anti-socialist demonstrations of the impossibil- 


ity of matters of daily occurrence—is due to the fact that the few know 
anything of local administration outside of their own town. It is the municipalities 
- which have done most to “socialize” our industrial life; and the municipal history of the 
country is yet unwritten. A few particulars may here be given as to this progressive 
“municipalization” of industry. Most of us know that the local governments have as- 
sumed the care of the roads, streets and bridges, once entirely abandoned to individual 
enterprise, as well as the lighting and cleansing of all public thoroughfares, and the pro- 
vision of sewers, drains and “storm-water courses.” It is, perhaps, not so generally 
known that no less than £7,500,000 is annualy expended on these services in England and 
Wales alone, being about 5 per cent. of the rent of the country. The provision of 
markets, fairs, harbors, piers, docks, hospitals, cemeteries and burial grounds, is still 
shared with private capitalists; but those in public hands absorb nearly £2,000,000 annual- 
ly. Parks, pleasure grounds, libraries, museums, baths, and washhouses cost the public 
funds over half a million sterling. All these are, however, comparatively unimportant 
services. It is in the provision of gas, water and tramways that local authorities organ- 
ize labor on a large scale. Practically half the gas consumers in the Kingdom are sup- 
plied by public gas works, which exist in 168 separate localities, with an annual expendi- 
ture of over three millions. It need hardly be added that the advantage to the public is 
immense, in spite of the enormous price paid for the works in many instances; and 
that the further municipalization of the gas industry is proceeding with great rapidity, no 
fewer than twelve local authorities having obtained loans for the purpose (and one for 
electric lighting) in a single year (Local Government Board Report, 1887-8, c. 5,526, pp. 
319-367). With equal rapidity is the water supply becoming a matter of commercial 
organization, the public expenditure already reaching nearly a million sterling annually. 
Sixty-five local authorities borrowed money for water supply in 1887-8, rural and urban 
districts being equally represented (c. 5,550, Pp. 319-367). Tramways and ferries are 
undergoing the same development. About thirty-one towns, including nearly all the 
larger provincial centres, own some or all of their tramways. Manchester, Bradford, 
Birmingham, Oldham, Sunderland, and Greenock lease their undertakings; but among 
the municipalities Huddersfield has the good sense to work its lines without any “mid- 
dleman” intervention, with excellent public results. The tramway mileage belonging to 
local authorities has increased five-fold since 1878, and comprises more than a quarter 
of the whole (House of Commons Return, 1887-8, No. 347). The last important work 
completed by the Metropolitan Board of Works was the establishment of a “free steam 
ferry’ on the Thames, charged upon the rates. This is, in some respects, the most 
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- Significant development of all. The difference between a free steam ferry and a free 


_ railway is obviously only one of degree. 


A few more cases are worth mentioning. Glasgow builds and maintains seven pub- 
_ lic “common lodging houses”; Liverpool provides science lectures; Manchester builds 
| and stocks an art gallery; Birmingham runs schools of design; Leeds creates extensive 
cattle markets; and Bradford supplies water below cost price. There are nearly one 
. hundred free libraries and reading rooms. The minor services now performed by public 
| bodies are innumerable. This “Municipal Socialism” has been rendered possible by the 
_ creation of a local debt, now reaching over £181,000,000. N early <£10,000,000 is an- 
Nually paid in interest and sinking fund on the debt; and to this extent the pecuniary 
benefit of municipalization is diminished. The full advantages of the public Organization 
| of labor remain, besides a considerable pecuniary profit; whilst the objective differenti- 
| ation of the economic classes (by the separation of the idle rentier from the manager 
Or entrepreneur) enormously facilitates popular comprehension of the nature of the 
| economic tribute known as interest. To the extent, moreover, that additional charges 
are thrown upon the rates, the interest paid to the capitalist is levied mainly at the 
cost of the landlord, and we have a corresponding “nationalization” of so much of the 
economic rent.- The increase in the local rates has been 36 per cent., or nearly £7,000,- 
| 000 in eleven years, and is still growing. ‘They now amount to over twenty-six millions 
_in England and Wales alone, or about 17 per cent. of the rental of the country (c. 5,550, 
| p. clxxiv.). ; 
| Nor is there any apparent prospect of slackening of the pace of this unconscious 
abandonment of individualism. No member of Parliament has so much as. introduced a 
bill to give effect to the Anarchist principles of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s “Man Versus the 
State.” The not disinterested efforts of the Liberty and Property Defence League fail 
to hinder even Conservative Parliaments from further Socialist legislation. Mr. Glad- 
stone remarked to a friend in 1886 that the Home Rule question would turn the Lib- 
_ eral party into a Radical party. He might have said that it would make both parties 
Socialist. Free elementary and public technical education is now practically accepted on 
both sides of the House, provided that the so-called “voluntary schools,” themselves half 
maintained from public funds, are not extinguished. Mr. Chamberlain and the younger’ 
Conservatives openly advocate far-reaching projects of social reform through State and 
municipal agency, as a means of obtaining popular support. The National Liberal Fed- 
eration adopts the special taxation of urban ground values as the main feature in its do- 
mestic programme, notwithstanding that this proposal is characterized by old-fashioned 
Liberals as sheer confiscation of so much of the landlords’ property. The London Lib- 
eral and Radical Union, which has Mr. John Morley for its president, even proposes 
that the County Council shall have power to rebuild the London slums at the sole 
| charge of the ground landlord. It is, therefore, not surprising fhat the Trades Union 
Congress should now twice have declared in favor of “Land Nationalization” by large 
majorities, or that the bulk of the London County Council should be returned on an, es- 
sentially Socialist platform. The whole of the immediately practicable demands of the 


most exacting Socialist are, indeed, now often embodied in the current Radical pro- 
gramme. 

















A BOOK ABOUT GLASGOW. 


“Glasgow, Its Municipal Organization and Administration,” by Sir’ James Bell, Bart., 
Lord Provost of Glasgow, 1892-95, 1805-6; and James Paton, F.L.S., President of 
the Museums ‘Association of the United Kingdom. Glasgow, 1896. 
This is a very able book of 426 quarto pages. If there were a supplement to it, 
_ bringing the information down to date, there would not be needed any further exposi- 
8 M.T. 
"| 
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tion of the history of Glasgow, as the most advanced of modern municipalities in the 
direction of municipal ownership and operation of public utilities. Any one who wishes 
to master the history of the evolution of the modern municipality cannot do better than 
give up some weeks to the study of this book. It is useless, of course, to attempt to 
give even an outline of it here. Suffice it to say that even so far back as ten years ago, 
Glasgow Council employed 10,000 persons, administered a revenue of £2,000,000 sterling 
—which is about two and one-half times the revenue of the Province of Ontario, and 
exceeds that of some European kingdoms; held property worth more than £10,000,000, 
and had a debt of £8,000,000. 





SHAW’S MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN—DIFFERENCES 
BETWEEN BRITISH AND AMERICAN METHODS. 


It will probably be admitted by other authors that Albert Shaw’s “ Municipal Gov- 
“ernment in Great Britain” is the most thorowgh and informing book on the subject 
and that it needs only its statistics brought down to date to be the best existing authority. 
In a lesser degree his “Municipal Government in Continental Europe” holds a similar 


position with respect to the European cities outside of Great Britain. As both books . 


are wholly given over to the discussion of municipal enterprises and activities, an at- 
tempt to give extracts from them would break down, because of the multiplicity of 
passages worthy to be extracted. No student of the question can afford to neglect -the 
perusal of these books from end to end. Perhaps, one extract may be given with ad- 
vantage here, for the reason that the author gives very pointed reasons why munici- 
pal ownership may be perfectly successful in Britain, but a dismal failure in the United 
States, his own country:— 

. It would seem a little strange that the one school of reformers 
caltiovctd: should not have been earlier opposed by another, which would advocate 
ment in Great the concentration of authority and responsibility in the Council. 
ona i PP- Logically the Mayor must eventually swallow the council or the coun- 

cil must swallow the mayor, if political forces are to be accorded some 
degree of natural play; and the one man power is on the decline everywhere in this age. 
Municipal governments, elsewhere than in the United States, after having constituted a 
ruling body, do not erect a separate one-man power, and give it the means to obstruct 
the ruling administrative body and to diminish its scope and responsibility. The Mayor 
elsewhere is an integral part of the council. English, Scotch, and Irish municipal gov- 
ernment is simply government by a group of men who are to be regarded as a grand 
committee of the corporation—the corporation consisting of the whole body of bur- 
gesses or qualified citizens. In Glasgow it is a committee of seventy-eight; in Edin- 
burg, of forty-one; in Manchester, of one hundred and four; in Birmingham, of seventy- 
two; in Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, and most of the large English towns, of sixty-four; 
in Dublin, of sixty; in Belfast, of forty; and in the other incorparated towns of the 
United Kingdom it varies from twelve to sixty-four, according to their size. So far as 
these bodies have authorit) to pass by-laws at all, their authority is complete, and no- 
body obtrudes a veto. They appoint and remove all officials. They have entire charge 
of municipal administration, distributing the work of departmental management and 
supervision to standing committees of their own number, which they organize and con- 
stitute as they please. If such a local government cannot be trusted, the fault is with 
popular institutions. It is quite certain to be as good a government as the people con- 
cerned deserve to have. The location of responsibility is perfectly definite. When the 
Glasgow city improvement scheme became unpopular with the voters because it was proy- 
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ing more expensive than its projectors had promised, the chairman of the committee 
was retired by his constituents at the end of his term. The taxpayers hold every mem- 
ber of council responsible for his votes. The scheme is as simple, logical, and effect- 
ive as the American system is complicated and incompatible with harmonious and re- 
sponsible administration. City government in America defeats its own ends by its 
“checks and balances,” its partitions of duty and responsibility, and its grand oppor- 
tunities for the game of hide-and-seek. Infinitely superior is the English system, by 
which the people give the entire management of their affairs to a big committee of their 
own number, which they renew from time to time. 

The most important official in an English municipal corporation is the town 
clerk. He has a large salary, and is expected to hold his office for life. He is the Coun- 
cil’s recording officer, the custodian of records, deeds, and charters, the council’s legal ad- 
viser, the medium through which communication is had with the Local Government 
Board, the publisher of registration lists and election announcements, the draftsman of 
bills which the council desires Parliament-to pass, the general secretary of the borough, 
and a high authority on.point of municipal law, precedent, and history. The only other 
officer which the Municipal Corporation Act requires all town councils to appoint is a 
treasurer. The clerk and the treasurer must be different persons and must not be 
members of the council. As for the rest, the law declares that: | 

The Council shall from time to time appoint such other officers as have been usual- 
ly appointed in the borough, or as the council think necessary, and may at any time dis- 
continue the appointment of any officer appearing to them not necessary to be reap- 
pointed. 

There must be three auditors, one appointed from the council by the Mayor, and 
the other two elected by the burgesses; but they are not regarded as city officers in 
the ordinary sense, being merely called in twice a year to examine the treasurer’s ac- 
counts and vouchers. 

But, while the organization of the working departments andthe creation of municipal 
offices are left to the discretion of their respective councils, there is a general similar- 
ity among the towns. It is the almost uniform practice to appoint as permanent chiefs 
or superintendents of departments the most thoroughly qualified men who can be secured, 
and to hold them responsible to the council, through the standing committees, for the 
ordinary operation of their respective branches of the municipal service. These towns 
have, as a rule, undertaken so extensive a range of public activities that the number of 
their employees is great. But the average of efficiency is also very high. At the head of 
the police, fire, water, gas, sanitary, park, engineering, and other departments, are to 
be found men of special fitness and training, who are selected for administrative ability, 
as well as for expert knowledge, and whose security of tenure, for so long as they de- 
serve it, adds to their faithfulness and usefulness. Nothing in British city government 
will be more likely to impress the American who observes it closely than its indebted- 
ness for a large part of its success to the superiority of the appointive heads of de- 
partments. | 

It is everywhere earnestly claimed in England and Scotland that party considera- 
tions weigh nothing in appointments, and that regard is had to efficiency alone; and 
the claim on the whole seems to be justified. In American cities it is generally thought 
necessary to choose municipal servants from local applicants or candidates; but there 
is no such limitation in England. It is usual to advertise a vacancy; and the committee 
most directly concerned make their choice from the applicants, and then recommend to 
the full council for action. If a chief of police is wanted for a town, even of moderate 
size, there are likely to be applicants by the score or hundred from all parts of the 
United Kingdom. Offices are held so permanently that promotion is not very rapid, and 
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a vacancy at the head of a department will therefore be sought by the men of' lower 
rank in the corresponding departments of other towns; and clear merit usually wins, 
There are no competitive examinations either for the higher or the lower walks of the 
municipal service in England or in Scotland, other means of ascertaining men’s qualifi- 
cations being preferred. ; 

In filling up the ranks—selection being left in a very considerable measure to the 
responsible departmental head—the English towns have, of course, a great advantage 
over those of America. Good men are so much more numerous than good positions, 
and the competitive struggle for existence is so terribly severe, that a place in the. 
public service, even though humble and poorly paid, attracts men of a class who in 
America could not be induced to give up the chances of success in business or pro- 
fessional life for a small clerkship or inspectorship in a municipal department. 

Englishmen are not indifferent about their municipal matters, and they know very | 
well ho& to grumble; and it is therefore a significant thing that one rarely encounters 
a charge of favoritism or unworthy use of patronage in municipal appointments. The 
number of unsuccessful applicants is so large that if frequent abuses of the appointive 
power occurred there would be no lack of persons to complain and to make the facts 
known. It would be easy to give instances of the appointrhent to responsible places of 
men who applied as strangers from distant towns, without acquaintance or other influ- 
ence than their testimonials and proofs of fitness and of good work already done. 

A particularly valuable test of the fairness and purity of any municipal administra- 
tion is the estimation in which the police department is held by good citizens. The com- 
plaints and suspicions so commonly directed against the police authorities of American 
cities are almost unknown in England. At least, they exist only in a very slight meas- 
ure. Every precaution is taken to keep an English police force up to a high standard. 
Control is vested in a council committee, of which the Mayor is a member, but a quasi- 
military discipline is maintained by the head constable (chief of police), who in many 
cases has held a commission in the army. Half of the expense of maintaining the police 
force of every city or district of Great Britain is paid by the general government. But 
this payment is made on the report of government inspectors, who must find that the 
force is adequate in numbers, well organized and disciplined, and in general respects up 
to the high standard that the statutes and the Home Office require. The inspection of 
the government tends to produce something like uniformity in the organization of 
police forces, and is an altogether salutary influence. 

Indeed, the relationship that now exists between the municipal administration and 
the central government at many points is advantageous rather than hampering to the 
local corporation. It is no hardship to make regular annual or semi-annual reports to 
' the Local Government Board, or the Treasury, or the Home Office, touching all mat- 
ters of corporate income and outgo, and the results of the administration of sanitary and 
Other public statutes. Through the medium of the Local Government Board—its reg- 
ular publications, its permanent staff in the London offices, and its expert visiting in- 
spectors—the officials of one town are supplied with knowledge of the doings and ex- 
periences of other towns. are deterred from harmful experiments, and are instructed 
in the best methods. At times it appears a needless interference with local affairs that 
compels a well-governed city to submit to the central authorities for inspection and ap- 
proval every scheme whatsoever that necessitates the borrowing of money. If there 
were any lack of system in the methods by which local projects are passed upon by 
Westminster, or if there were any serious taint of partisanship, favoritism, or arbitrary 
judgment upon the processes employed, the mechanism would break down speedily, 
and a more complete local autonomy in matters involving municipal outlay and in- 
debtedness would have to be accorded. But the system works in the interest of justice, 
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and its costliness in money and in time is counterbalanced by the benefits which accrue 
from the more thorough preliminary sifting that every scheme receives in preparation 
for the searching ordeal at Westminster, and from the valuable emendations which so 
often result from the advice that expert central officers can give. 





MUNICIPAL TRADING IN GREAT BRITAIN AND UNITED STATES. 


Address by Hon. Robert P. Porter, Director of the eleventh census of the United 
States, before the British Association at Belfast, and discussion thereon, Sept., 1902. 

The Hon. Robert P. Porter read a paper on “Municipal Trading,” 
in which he said that in the ’forties and ’fifties an epidemic, very simi- 
lar to the present fever for municipal trading in England, literally 
swept over the United States, and ended in bankruptcy and ruin, not 
only of cities and towns, but of important States. Bonds, issued by 
State and local authorities, went in default; while the unhannv taxpayers, deluded by the 
belief that they were “productive” not “unproductive” undertakings, were simply unable 
to stand up under the burdens imposed upon them. These and kindred experiences 
taught the United States the useful lesson that there was a limit to State and muni- 
cipal credit; and although occurring before municipal trading was a known art, it had 
much to do with the hesitancy on the part of the United States to plunge into experi- 
mental municipal industries. The taxpayers of those times, who saw their property 
practically confiscated to pay for enterprises which should have been left entirely to 
individual effort or private speculators, invented a device known as the “debt limit 
clause’; and this clause in some form or other has been inserted in nearly every State 
constitution drawn and adopted since those days of financial disaster and destruction of 
State and local credit. In some States additional clauses were inserted prohibiting the 
use of industrial funds in any industrial enterprise whatever. The supreme court of the 
State of Michigan recently in construing this clause in the constitution of that State 
compelled the city of Detroit to return to a company, a street railway which that city 
had purchased and was about to operate.. The debt limitation ranged from Io per cent. 
‘of the assessed value of the property returned for taxation in New York, to 5 per cent. 
in many of the Western States, and in one State to as low at 2 per cent. The period for 
re-payment of local loans in America was much shorter than in England, extending 
generally about 25 years. ‘his seemed to give their cities sufficient borrowing powers 
for their legitimate needs, but not latitude enough for a full swing in the fascinating arena 
of municipal trading. Partially because of the debt limitation, and partially because 
private enterprise had been allowed a freer headway in such undertakings as the supply 
of gas, electric lighting, tramways and telephones, they found in the United States no 
city owning and operating its own tramways and street railways, perhaps less than half 
a dozen manufacturing gas, a very few engaged in supplying electric light, and, he 
thought, not one engaged in the telephone business. American cities were, however, well 
supplied with all such utilities. Municipal trading was rapidly increasing municipal debt 
in England, and serious complaints might be heagd on all sides in consequence of the 
increase of local taxation. The answer is that the debt is “productive,” and that the 
profits of these industrial undertakings would be used to reduce the taxes. If the ob- 
ject of all this municipal trading was profit, it would be simpler to exact adequate com- 
pensation from private companies for the occunation or use of the streets. Or, in the 
case of tramways, build the tracks; or, in the case of the cities of New York and Bos- 
ton, construct the subways and lease them to private companies; thus avoiding the 
responsibility of operation and practically removing the transaction from the domain of 
speculative industry. But the object was not profit said those who rank high in the 
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domain of municipalists, while many went so far as to advocate no profits for municipal 
undertakings. He had, however, yet to examine the budget of a city or town engaged 
in profit-making industries in which the authorities did not congratulate the ratepayers 
on the surplus (when there was any) from the tramway, gas or electric lighting accounts. 
Indeed, it was a regrettable fact that municipal bookkeeping not infrequently showed 
profits which vanished with the stern fact of a shareholders’ dividend warrant was 
applied to them. 

Municipal trading, defined in one word, was “Socialigm,” and on this point all 
consistent and really earnest municipalities seemed to agree. Personally he did not 
think it wise for a municipality to take a penny profit from such undertakings. Cheap- 
ness and efficiency of service should come first. Much broader principles were involved 
in this matter than the profit and loss account of a municipal ledger. Before all fiscal 
considerations was the effect of municipal trading on the excellent work which the Eng-: 
lish municipalities had taken up and conducted with such a large measure of success dur- 
ing the last 25 years. More than 20 years ago when he was commissioned by one of 
the United States, Government departments to visit England and study the methods of 
administering municipal affairs, he had no words except of praise for the conduct of 
_affairs. Everything was being done to brighten and improve the life of the people. 
Better sanitary arrangements, more parks and open spaces, additional supply of pure 
water, increased school accommodation, establishment of free libraries, encouragement 
of music in the parks and other movements for the uplifting of the people and the 
maintenance of a high degree of municipal spirit, constituted a programme which all could 
then endorse. No one thought of making money out of these enterprises; no communi- 
ties had been built around the sacred person of a town clerk, a competitive force which 
was soon not only to antagonize existing railway companies—oftentimes the largest 
ratepayers of a district—but was to compel its own citizens to assume responsibilities 
for loans to promote industrial undertakings, which would compete with, and perhaps 
ultimately destroy, their own business. In short, the ennobling civic: work in which 
all could join had since then been changed, and municipalities had in many instances 
descended to a form of competition which was not only unjust to the ratepayers, but 
which, when it assuméd the shape of organized town clerks attempting to influence 
Parliamentary legislation, would be considered an illegal proceeding in the United States, 
The bitterness expended in these Parliamentary contests to prevent individual enter- 
prise, and continue municipal monopolies in tramways, in gas works and electric light- 
ing, and the disposition on the part of municipalities to secure these rights and hold 
them dog-in-the-manger like, against private companies, anxious to invest and serve 
the public, had, in his opinion, done much to side-track public-spirited municipal work im 
England. It might lower the tone of our administration of local affairs from the high 
standard it should occupy by introducing too much of the commercial spirit. Local 
politicians were becoming large employers of labor at minimum hours and maximum 
wages—to popularize themselves with the non-taxpaying voter. They openly boasted in 
their reports of the increase they had ordered in wages, the reduction of hours of 
labor, and the decrease in fares and price of commodities. This reckless scattering 
of public funds was in strange contrast with the experience and economies deemed neces~ 
sary for the successful promotion and development of private enterprise. When called 
to account they sought to soothe the troubled ratepayer by dividing the rapidly increas- 
ing public debt into “productive” and “unproductive.” There remained but one thing 
to which the losses to which all business ventures are liable—the rates. The present 
local indebtedness of the United Kingdom is well over £ 300,000,000; an almost equiva- 
lent to double the same class of indebtedness in the United States. Between 1879 and 
1808 this indebtedness had grown £150,000,000. The piling up of local indebtedness 
tended to escape the purview and control of Parliament in a way in which the national 
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debt did not, and the danger was thereby increased. This might not cause any alarm; 

and he even noticed an endeavor on the part of representatives of some municipalities to 
induce the Parliament to extend the period of payment of certain classes _of loans to 100 
years—an unloading of obligations on posterity with a vengeance! 

Gradually, but slowly, a different class of work people and their superintendents were 
coming in for pensions. He was assured that no sufficient provision was being made to 
provide the capitalized value of these accruing pensions, and that some day the rate- 
payers would wake up and find obligations representing 25 and perhaps 50 millions sterl- 
ing, the services for which were given to a previous generation. Obviously, the continued | 
growth of municipal employees increased this danger. Sir Henry Hartley Fowler’s ad- 
mirable statistical classification of indebtedness shows that. the so-called “productive” 
debt is only about a half of one per cent. beyond the danger line, which simply means a 
dividend of one-half of one per cent. If, in consequence of the anxiety in financial 
circles at the steady increase of local debt, the rate of interest should rise half per 
cent. on all local securities, what would become of the “productive” debt? Assuming 
that the trading debt represents one-third of the total local debt, a rise of a quarter per 
cent. would extinguish the “productive” properties of these loans, and, in a sense, throw 
them on the rates. Were these heavily indebted municipalities prepared to face the in- 
crease in working expenses largely due to additional demands on the part of labor— 
which could practically dictate to politically elected boards—the greater requirements 
of the public for less money, and the increase of taxation, especially local taxation? 
The safer method for the ratepayers was undoubtedly that adopted recently by both Bos- 
ton and New York, and to some extent in London in the leasing of the North Lon- 
don tramways—in which case the municipalities insured themselves a net revenue for 
certain undertakings by leasing to responsible private companies the subways for a 
series of years at a rate of increase from I to 1% per cent. -higher than the city paid 
for the actual money expended on the undertaking; reserving as additional security a 
bond, and the entire equipment, to insure the public treasury against possible losses. 
Such arrangements: did not prevent adequate safeguards as to fares, speed, frequency 
of train service and provision for safety and comfort in travel. As our cities had actu- 
ally embarked in business it would require some time to change the system, and achieve 
results. With the facts fully understood the people would by degrees curtail unwise 
and dangerous economic experiments and bring the cities back to the sphere of work 
which is strictly their own. The broadest objections to municipal trading, as carried on 
in England, would seem to be six in number. The injurious effect upon the work, 
which was strictly within the municipal sphere of operation. The fact that in giving the 
required attention to trading operations the “unproductive” work was almost certain to 
be neglected. The tendency to discourage improvement or development. The engender- 
ing of ill-feeling, which was sure to arise when the taxpayer found himself obliged to 
help defray the cost of competing with himself, and which ended in quenching civic 
pride. The difficulty of adjusting the burden of a trading undertaking on the right 
shoulders. The impossibility of drawing a line as to which industries should be taken 
up by municipalities and which should be left to individual enterprise. In summing up 
some of the objections to municipal trading The Times said: “The time has come for 
the mass of people to make up their minds about a movement which must have conse- 
quences reaching far beyond the expectation of those who encourage or acquiesce in 
it. Nor was it an answer to say, ‘We will stop when mischief is being done.’ Once 
create large. municipal staffs; once bring together large bodies of men accustomed to 
light work, regular employment and good wages, put down plant, erect buildings and 
purchase land; create vested interests with subtle ramifications, and it would not be pos- 
*sible without using heroic means to rectify a series of mistakles. Then, too, there was the 
question of the capacity of our public bodies to deal effectively and wisely with all the 
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functions thrust upon them. And, gravest uncertainty of all, the question whether the 
purity, such as it was of the municipal government would be maintained if it exercised a 
multitude of duties, touched finance at many points and made politics and business almost 
synonymous.” The relation of municipalists to labor must always be a source of concern, 
that the governing body of large cities should be a gigantic employer of labor. It 
might in such event become a grave question whether the council would control the 
staff, or whether the staff would control the council; whether, in fact, the dog would 
wag the tail or the tail wag the dog. State failures in conducting such enterprises as 
railways, telegraphs and other industries that, as a rule, flourish better under the skilful 
guidance of men reared to the business; the Icsses on the telegraph system since it had 
been managed by the British Government, had a bearing on the general question as to 
how far it was wise for States to depart from the safe theory that “the State is gov- 
erned best that is governed least” and undertake- enterprises which have usually been 
left to individual endeavor. He was a firm believer in the municipal spirit of the age 
and an ardent supporter of all its higher aims. These words of warning were offered 
because he believed municipal trading propensities, if not limited, would neutralize and 
destroy much of the good already accomplished by conscientious municipal workers in 
their proper sphere, both in England and in the United States. 

In the discussion. 

Dr. W. R. Scott objected to the pauperization of the working classes in the build- 
ing of houses by rural district councils. He approved of the sliding scale in the sta- 
tutory companies, such as the gas companies. The principle of the sliding scale had 
been applied in America to tramways, and might with perpetuity of tenure be adopted 
here. ee ee 





Mr. Ashley said that the central control was weak in the several States of the. 
Union. It could not be said that we were worse in respect to sanitation and paving 
than the United States. The leasing system had not worked well in England, or he 
believed abroad. Pensions, which were quite consistent with self respect, were a better 
provision for the poor than the work house. 


Mr. Austin Leech said that in Manchester they believed in municipalization. The 
leased tramways would not provide electricity or other improvement because they 
would not pay during the remnant of a lease. But though he would discourage muni- 
cipal trading and doubted the wisdom of municipal housing, he thought the city should 
have the control of all enterprises which interfered with the streets or the city’s prop- 
erty. Manchester provided its own gas at a low price, and the danger of having a 
large number of workmen was shown to be groundless, as the corporation had defeated 
a protracted strike. The city also owned its water—its hydraulic power and all the mo- 
tive power in the city. The atmosphere had been improved, and the manufacturers had 
availed themselves largely of the hydraulic power. There was plenty of hope for trad- 
ing companies outside the largest towns. In his opinion Manchester compared very 
favorably with New York. 


Mr. Bradshaw said that the Nottingham Corporation charged 2s. 8d. for gas, which 
was supplied by a company at Sheffield for 2s., and gas was used as a form of taxa- 
tion. : 

The President repudiated the term municipal trading, preferring municipal enterprise, 
of which municipal trading was only a part or development. The influence of the share- 
holders of big companies was not less dangerous than the votes. of an army of muni- 
cipal workmen. But he objected to the practice of charging non-economic fares for 
an economic service, as was so largely done by the London County Council. For him- 
self he thought we had much to learn from America, with its fine parks, and he 


thought life in American cities was very tolerable. 
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Mr. Porter briefly replied. In his opinion the municipality ought to supply water, 
and this was done in America. The principles of Manchester, successful as that city 
was—would logically lead to the municipalization of all business which paid more than 


a per cent. 





PUBLIC OWNERSHIP AND PUBLIC OPERATION. 


Richard T. Ely, Professor of Political Economy in the University of Wisconsin, has 

in the North American Review, Vol. 172, an article as follows: 
The writer has followed this subject and the trend of opinion with 
North Ameri- respect to it, for fifteen years with some care. In his own judgment 
"eat the trend in favor. of public ownership is marked and surprising. He 
450=455. has seen one investigator after another start with prepossessions in 
favor of public control of private corporations and turn away from that 
position as a hopeless one, and take up a position in favor of public ownership as the 
only practical solution under our American conditions. There lies before the writer a 
letter recently received from an attorney, a member of a well known firm in one of our 
cities.. This lawyer has been forced by experience to abandon the position in favor of 
private ownership. He says as a result of long continued and self-sacrificing efforts to 
improve politics in his own city: , 

“The alleged benefits of regulation are practically as impossible as an attempt to 
regulate the laws of gravitation, for our legislative councils are nominated, elected and 
controlled by forces too subtle and insidious to be attacked, and even to be known. 

A community cannot regulate against millions of dollars organized to prevent it. 
This. temptation disappears, however, when the municipality becomes the owner.” 

The difficulties of public ownership are not to be denied. . They lie on the surface. 
The problem in the case of public ownership is to secure men of talent and experience 
to conduct these enterprises, and keep them in office during good behavior, to engage 
men for all positions on the basis of merit and, while retaining vast armies of em- 
ployees, to enact such legislation and administrative reforms as will prevent employees of 
the city, engaged in furnishing public utilities, from either using their political power 
for their own selfish ends or from being used for partisan purposes. This implies, on 
the part of society, an appreciation of excellence of service, and a thorough-going re- 
form of municipal civil service. Politicians of the baser sort, and all those who have 
selfish ends to be gained by political corruption, will work against such reform. On 
the other hand, ‘public ownership with public operation presents the issues in compara- 
tively simple form. ‘The clarification of issues is, indeed, one of the strong arguments 
in favor of thunicipal ownership. Who knows to what extent the employees on the 
street railways of Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York and Chicago are appointed 
through the influence of politicians? It is known, however, that many appointments are 
made through the influence of politicians of precisely the worse sort. It is furthermore 
known that these corporations are now generally in politics. But because the corpora- 
tions furnishing these public utilities are owners of private property and. because they 
conduct a business which is only quasi-public, the political corruption with which they 
are connected is hidden and obscure and the voters are confused and perplexed. Public 
ownership carries home to everyone the importance of good government and arranges 
on the side of good government the strong classes in a community now so often indiffer- 
ent. Frequently men who are powerful ina community, in working for good govern- 
ment, work against rather than for their own private interests. It is, indeed, gratifying 
to see men of wealth. as frequently as they do, turn aside from selfish considerations to 
promote measures calculated to advance the general welfare. But can we expect this 
kind of conduct persistently from the great majority? Have we any right to expect it? 
A personal allusion is sufficiently strong and instructive to warrant reference to it. 
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When the writer had invested what was to him a considerable sum in gas stock, he 
tried to answer for himself the question: As an owner of gas stock exactly what kind 
of municipal government do I want? The government of the city in which was located 
the gas works in which the writer was interested was a stench in the nostrils of reform- 
ers throughout the country; but he could not persuade himself that as an owner of gas 
stock any very considerable change was for his interest. The city government as it 
then was, was a “safe” one, and the result of a change could not be foretold. Is not this 
as a matter of fact, the solution of the problem which owners of stock in street rail- 
ways, gas works and similar enterprises generally reach when they look at municipal re- 
form solely from the point of view of self interest? And can we then be surprised at 
a certain apathy and indifference on the part of what are called the “better classes” in 
a community Men of great wealth have been known to work against their own nar- 
‘row interests for the public weal, but has an entire class of men ever been known to 
do this? 

A further result of municipal ownership would be a better balance between private 
and public interests, and this better balance would strengthen the existing order 
against the attacks of Socialists’ and Anarchists, on the one hand, and unscrupulous 
plutocrats on the other. A balance between private and public enterprise ig what is 
fundamental in our present social order, and a disturbance of this balance consequently 
threatens this order. This balance is favorable to liberty, which is threatened when it 
is disturbed either in the one direction or the other. Any one who follows passing 
events with care cannot fail to see that it is menaced by Socialism on one hand, and 
plutocracy on the other. A man of high standing in Philadelphia, himself a man of 
large wealth, when presiding at a public meeting .recently, stated practically in so many 
words that a professor in a school of some note had lost his position lately on ac- 
count of a monograph which he wrote in relation to the street railways of the city. This 
monograph was temperate in tone, and its scholarly character elicited commendation on 
all sides. We need not go into the merits of this particular case, but we cannot fail to 
notice disquieting rumors upon the attacks upon freedom of speech, which are an out- 
come of private ownership of public utilities. 

There is a widespread apprehension that the utterances of opinion upon one side 
Promotes one’s interest, and that the utterance of opinion upon the other side may 
prove damaging. Mathematical proof cannot be well adduced, but readers can, by care- 
ful observation, reach a conclusion as to the question whether or not our industrial 
order is menaced by plutocracy, always bearing in mind that plutocracy does not mean 
honestly gotten and honestly administered wealth. There are good rich men and bad rich 
men, just as there are good poor men and bad poor men. Does private ownership of 
public utilities, on the one hand, tempt rich men to wrong courses of action, and does 
it, on the other hand, place great power in the hands of unscrupulous wealth? 

In an article restricted as the present is, it is impossible to go statistically into ex- 
perience. The question may be raised, however, has anyone ever noticed an improve- 
ment in municipal government from a lessening of the functions of municipal govern- 
ment? Can anyone point to a municipal government which has improved because its 
duties have been diminished and the number of its employees lessened? If we turn 
away from local government do we find that it is through the lessening of the function 
of government in general that an improvement is achieved? At one time the Italian 
Government operated the Italian railways. Later it leased the railways to a private 
corporation. Has this retirement of Italy from the operation of the railways produced 
a regeneration in public life? As we travel over this country and observe the course of 
local government, do we not, on the contrary, find that, on the whole, it has improved 
as its functions have increased, and as it appeals directly and effectively to larger and 
larger numbers? The case of England is a very clear one. If we go back fifty years 
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we els probably find that the government of English cities was quite as bad ‘as ours is 
now. During the past fifty years there has been a continuous improvement, and this 
has accompanied continual expansion of municipal activity, while at the same time 
through an extension of suffrage, English municipal government has become increasingly 
democratic in character. We must hesitate about establishing a causal connection be- 
tween these two movements, but is it unnatural to suppose that there may be such a 
connection? When there is a great deal at stake, when the city has much to do, good 
government of the cities appeals to all right-minded persons; and if there is no divis- 
ioh of interests through private ownership we ought, in a civilized community, to expect 
to find all honest and intelligent people working together for good government. A 
tangible basis is afforded the masses for an appeal for higher interests, and reliance is 
placed upon municipal self help. Instead of asking people to do things for them— 
namely, great private corporations—the people are told to help themselves. ; 
Mistakes and wrongdoing must be anticipated under either one of our two possible 
systems. What about the relative seriousness of the mistakes and wrongdoing, how- 
ever? We have a certain demoralization in each case, and a.certain loss. While in the 
case of public ownership we have an opportunity to” recover from mistaken action, in 


the case of private ownership mistaken and wrong action is often irretrievable in its 


consequences. Take the case of New York City as an illustration. Jacob Sharp se- 
cured a franchise for the Broadway surface railway through wholesale corruption and 
was sent to penitentiary. The franchise was, however, retained by those into whose 
hands it fell, and others have entered into the fruits of his theft. Under our American 
system of government, in cases of this sort stolen goods are retained. The franchises are 
retained and the forgotten millions continue to suffer, because their rights have not been 
adequately safeguarded. With the other policy, namely, that of public ownership, how 
different would be the results? If the street railways were mismanaged, or their earn- 


ings stolen, it would be sufficient to turn out the municipal plunderers. Too many over- 


look what is distinctively American in our problem; namely, our constitutfonal system, 
which protects franchise grants when once made, and so renders irretrievable a mistaken 


policy, provided we have the system of private ownership. The socialization of public 


sentiment, which must je back of proper social action may not have gone far enough. 


The question is: Have we the social man back of the social action which we advocate? 


If we are talking about the heart of Africa with its individualistic blacks, unquestion- 
ably we have not the social man which would make‘possible any considerable amount 
of social action. Among barbarians and semi-civilized people the few must do things 
for the many. Social action must not be forced down from above, and it must not 
come accidentally if it is to be successful. It must come as the result of full and free 
discussion, and of full and free expression on the part of the people. It is on this ac- 
count that the initiative and referendum, in a country like ours, may properly accom- 
pany the social action. Have we in our country the social man to back the social action? 
If he does not everywhere exist, he is coming and coming rapidly, and the amount of 
social action which the socialization of sentiment make possible and desirable increases 
in proportion as he makes his appearance. The question of municipal ownership is a 


-question of social psychology. It turns on the nature of the social mind. 
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UNITED STATES INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION REPORTS. 


Among the Public Documents of the 57th Congress, first session; are nineteen large 
volumes of the Report and Evidence taken before the Industrial Commission appointed 
in 1808 to investigate questions relating to immigration, labor, agriculture and manufac- 
turing. The Commission reports as follows concerning Municipal Public Utilities: 


~ 
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MUNICIPAL PUBLIC UTILITIES.—A. GENERAL DISCUSSION OF REGULA- 
TION AND PUBLIC OWNERSHIP. 


1. Importance of Problem.—Professor Edward W. Bemis, of the 
Bureau of Economic Research, says that the problem of municipal pub- 


‘U. S. House $ oy ee ; 7s 

Documents, lic utilities is made important by the fact that competition has broken 
57th Cong., down under them and that they are virtually monopolies. The same 
aicea. problems are already confronting us in cities as will later become con- 
Pp. CCXxxix., spicious regarding railroads, and the experience of the management of 
et seq. public utilities in cities will be a valuable lesson. The magnitude of 


the problem may be judged from the fact that the capital of the pri- 
vately owned water. gas and electric plants in the ,country is nearly $1,400,000,000, 
while the capital of street railways is $1,800,000,000. The further fact that certain syndi- 
cates and individuals are getting controlling interests in street railways, gas and electric 
light companies of very many different cities, increases the importance of the problem. 

2. Tendency of public utilities towards sudancdy ie Professor Bemis declares that 
competition in the street railways, electric light and water supply business has almost 
entirely broken down. Efforts have been made in the most important cities in this coun- 
try to maintain competing companies, but in nearly every instance the experiment has 
ended in consolidation, The tendency towards consolidation has been slightly less 
marked in the case of electric light companies, but consolidation has still gone on very 
rapidly, and in most cities street lighting and household lighting are furnished by a cor- 
poration, although large establishments are often able to supply themselves by means 
of private plants. 

Consolidation of plants of this sort result in great economies. There is a saving in 
office force, in avoiding the duplication of Paatass pipes and wires, in the collection of. 
bills and in other ways. 

3. Consolidation of plants of the same or similar piieraater: —Professor Bemis says 
that in recent years there has been a marked concentration of ownership of plants of 
different cities and of plants of different character in the same city. Thus, in New York 
City the Consolidated Gas Company increased its stock in July, 1900, to $80,000,000, and 
bought up the other gas and electric light companies of that dity. The same syndicate 
has also a controlling influence in the street surface railways of New York, although the 
elevated roads are in the hands, of a different syndicate. The Elkins-Widener-Whitney 
syndicate also controls the street railways of Philadelphia, Chicago, and a rapidly-in- 
creasing number of other cities. Similarly the United Gas Improvement Company of 
Philadelphia has a controlling interest in the gas companies of over 40 cities, among 
them Jersey City, Kansas City, and Atlanta. The officers of the Standard Oil Company 
have also a very large interest in gas and street railway enterprises all over the coun- 
try. In Chicago.the surface railroads and several of the elevated roads have been at 
times in the past, and doubtless will be in the future, owned by a single syndicate. 

Mr. Allen Ripley Foote ‘advocates the consolidation of the gas and electric plants of 
a municipality, and also the consolidation of the electric street railways with electric 
light plants. It would make a saving in the cost of the management and would cheapen 
the cost to the consumer. 

In dealing with a codsohieted syndicate, however, there should be thorough control 
of capitalization to prevent stock watering, and thorough publicity of accounts. Without 
such system of public accounting consolidation might not be beneficial to anybody but 
the syndicate themselves. 

4. Possible methods of handling public utilities—Professor Bemis says there are 
three methods of solving the problem of municipal public utilities. One is to regulate 
the private ownership of them; another is direct public ownership and operation, while 
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a third is public ownership with private operation. Regulation of private ‘ownership 
has been most advanced in England and Massachusetts; public ownership has gone 
furthest in England, while the system of public ownership and private operation scarcely 
exists in the United States, but is very common in England. 

5. Comparison of public and private ownership of municipal utilities Professor 
Bemis says that there are certain evils and dangers in public management to be care- 
fully guarded against, but he still believes that progress lies in the direction of public 
management of municipal utilities. Private companies in England do not oppose the 
public as they do here. ‘Since the Brooklyn Bridge Railway has been taken over by 
private management there is a great deal more dissatisfaction than ever before, while 
under public management for many years it had given universad satisfaction.. 

Professor Bemis holds that the principle of municipal ownership of gas, electric 
lights and Street railways is the same as that in respect to water supply, which is gen- 
erally considered a public function, but that it is more a question of expediency as to 
how fast we should go in relation to those utilities. He does not believe all industries 
should be owned and controlled by the people, but where competition breaks down of 
its own weight and monopoly thus results, then the public must control it in some way. 
We should begin by learning through publicity of accounts what profits these monopolies 
are making and by seeing what could be done by regulation and taxation; but experi- 


ments in municipal operation should be at once undertaken and the causes of success or 
failure carefully studied. 


Mr. Foote thinks that in a sense the Socialistic idea is the basis of or the initial 
point in the advocacy of municipal ownership. The people feel that the public should 
have the benefits and profits, if there are any, in the operation of the quasi-public plants, 


and that private corporations have been making excessive profits and have exercised 


more or less venality, not only in the securing of their franchise but also in the opera- 
tion of their plants. 


Mr. Foote asserts that it is mmpossible to compare the results ‘of municipal or po- 
litical monopoly with those of properly supervised private industrial monopoly. When 
the water works are under private ownership everything has to be paid for by private 
capital in the way of extending lines and making improvements, etc., and the rates have 
to be sufficient to pay all operating expenses and whatever profits are made. If the 
municipalities should buy these works they would frequently reduce the price to the con- 
sumer, but would make up the difference by taxation, they would especially extend the 
service lines and charge the cost to special improvement assessments on property 
rather than to consumers. The city does not have to earn profits. 

As to whether there is any advantage in municipal ownership, assuming honesty of | 
operation in both cases and the same element of cost, etc., there are not sufficient data 
at hand to reach a conclusion, and they cannot be obtained without having the accounts 
of the ‘municipalities and quasi-public corporations public and uniform. The witness, 
however, does not think the business of the municipalities of the country is yet suffi- 
ciently developed to permit the satisfactory operation of their public utilities by the rate- 


payers. As yet it always costs more to do public business than to do private business’ 
of the same nature. 


e 


Mt. Foote says further that if it were possible to get men sufficiently patriotic to 
work for the people as a whole as loyally as they would in their own business, muni- 
cipal ownership would be very desirable, but such condition does not exist, and when 
the factor of self interest is eliminated from industrial management there is eliminated 
the factor of efficiency. The witness has never yet seen an industry so well managed by 
the public, but that a set of private men having the same details in the management,- 
could operate it and make a profit and give the price as low if not lower. 
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Mr. Foote believes, however, that there are more reasons why water works should 
be managed by municipalities than any other utilities, because there are more. regula- 
tions required in the operation of these plants that partake of the nature of police regu- 
lations. He sees no reason, indeed, why a small municipality might not operate its own 
water works plant more economically than a private company; because in a small plant 
the duties of the officials of the private company would be so light that to pay any sort 
of salary to them the cost of operation would be high; whereas, if the plant were 
operated by a municipality, the work could be performed by officials of the municipal- 
ity who had other municipal duties to do. ; 

Mr. Foote says that if the theory of municipal ownership shoyld be adopted he 
would recommend the management by the municipality of every public utility where an 
economic gain could be made to the public; but that he would still insist that the ac- 
counts of the municipality should be kept in such a way that it could always be ascer- 
tained what the actual cost of the construction and of the management of the plant 
would be. He instances several cases of municipalities owning and operating certain 
utilities in which the accounts were so kept that while on the face of the records there 
seemed to be great economy in such operation, yet as a matter of fact they had been 
operating less cheaply than a private corporation could have done. 

6. Political effects of extension of public ownership.—Professor Bemis asserts that 
whenever there has been a failure of any municipal public-service plant, such failure can 
be traced generally to the spoils system in politics or to a lack of general business 
sense in the council, which has led to the selection of poor managers, or to the plant not 
_being properly equipped. A proper reform in the civil service would show the people 
that they could improve the government, and have it practically useful in a co-opera- 
tive way by cheapening transportation, fuel, light, telephone and telegraph service. More- 
Over, an increase in public functions increases the popular interest in having the govern- 
ment better managed. 

Professor Bemis thinks the efforts of the influential and wealthy companies to keep 
their own old franchises, or get better ones, or to escape their share of taxation, are 
a potent force of municipal corruption. A very intelligent employee of a certain gas com- 
pany informed him that all the employees of that company had to be recommended to 
their places by the political boss of the precinct, and had to keep up their membership 
in the political organization in order that they might retain their positions. When the 
Philadelphia gas works were still under public management they were buying 4o per 
cent. of their gas from a private company, and they always took their employees at 
the recommendation of the Philadelphia aldermen, and did not keep them longer than 
they could help. Their motto was: “The more people we can hire in a given month 
the more aldermen we can please the more times.” It would be easier to convince the 
people of the need of civil service reform and business efficiency than it would be to get 
tid of the demoralization connected with this relation of private companies to legislative 
and administrative bodies. 

Civil service in municipal affairs.—Mr. Foote advocates a rigid civil service reform 
in municipal affairs in case municipalities should take over to themselves the operation 
of their public utilities. He believes that the employees engaged in operating utilities 
should be engaged for life, during good behavior. The witness declares that he is some- 
what different from the average civil service reformer in that he does not believe it is 
of any interest to the public how a man gets his position, but that it does interest the 
public what he does after he gets it. Therefore, primary appointments should be made 
in any way that seems best—not necessarily by examinations—but there should be a 
probationary period of six months before the employee goes upon the regular roll. Pro- 
motion should be made from the lower to the higher grades, from those in the service, 
and not from outside, thus stimulating to efficient work. 
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7. Proposed legislation in Ohio—Mr. Foote states that in the State of, Ohio the 
municipal code commission has been studying the matter for two years, and finally 
brought in a bill at the 1900 session. of the legislature permitting every municipality in 
the State to own and operate its own water works, gas works, street railway, telephone 
system, garbage plant, or any other utility. He criticises this bill, because the public 
has not safeguarded the grant of power sufficiently. Under this bill the electors might 
vote bonds to acquire the properties, to operate them by the municipal government, and 
if there was any deficiency of revenue as the result of their operation, that deficiency 
should be entered into the tax list. He asserts that it would be a very easy matter 
under such a system to have innumerable deficiences piling up. Thus, in the case of 
street railways, the municipality would be authorized to reduce the fare to a very low 
ficure and create a deficiency; and thus the general public would be made to pay for 
the operation of a road, whereas the correct principle should be that those who use the 
roads should pay for such use. 


8. Will perpetual franchise pay for municipal ownership ?—Professor Bemis believes 
that when the public is ready to treat the companies having what is known as perpetual 
franchises as they treat each other it would be a very easy matter to find many legal 
ways to get rid of those franchises without interfering in any way with the rights of 
private property. There are certain reserved rights possessed by the people which the 
courts would recognize. Legislatures could regulate the charges and could tax monopo- 
listic earnings by special forms of taxation. The witness refers to the famous perpetual 
franchise granted to Robert Fulton and his associates to operate steamboats on the 
Hudson River. which was declared unconstitutional by the supreme court of the United 
States. 

. 9. The relation of municipal ownership to labor conditions.—Professor Bemis says 
that the tendency of public employment is to improve. labor conditions. The hours of 
labor are usually reduced. The municipalities in England attempt to pay the standard 
trade union rate of wages. Tramways, when operated by private companies had re- 
fused to recognize unions and had worked ‘their men very long hours, but as soon as 
the municipalities took hold of the plant union wages and hours, .etc., were introduced. 


B. Experience with municipal ownership in the United States: 


1. Extent of municipal ownership—Professor Bemis says that there is no instance 
in the United States of public ownership of street railways except in the case of the 
railway over the Brooklyn Bridge. There is a rapidly growing number of electric light 
plants owned by municipalities. The capitalization of private gas plants is $330,346,274; 
of public plants $1,918,120. Private water companies have a capitalization of $270,752,468, 
and public plants are valued at $513,852,508. 


>. Results of municipal ownership of water plants.—Professor Bemis states that it 
is difficult to study the water question satisfactorily, but one thing is most conspicuous, 
that the charges are usually lower under public management, while the service is better. 
At the same time there has been a reduction of fire risks. There is a growing desire 
to increase the number of municipal water works. The city of New Orleans is the only 
‘Instance in the history of the country of the water works plant of any large city, origi- 
nally started in public hands, going back to private ownership, while in a list of over 
so of the largest cities there are 20 instances of a change from private to public man- 
agement. Of the 78 cities in the United States having a population in 1900 of over 50,- 
000 only 19 have private ownership of water works, the most important being San 
Francisco, Omaha, Los Angeles and Memphis. 


The witness further states that he has known a great many water works engineers 
who were very proud of the fact that they were connected with the public enterprise, and 
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that the sentiment is almost overwhelming that water should be owned and managed 
by the community. 


Professor Parsons asserts that, according to Baker’s Manual of American Water 
Works, charges of private water companies in the United States average 43 per cent. 
above those of public water works. 


3. Municipal ownership of electric light plants.—Professor Bemis says that there is 
a rapid increase in the extent of municipal ownership of electric light plants in the 
United States. At present the capitalization of privately owned plants is $265,181,920, and 
the cost of publicly owned plants is $12,902,677, but the private plants are largely over~ 
capitalized and their cost of construction is not so much greater than that of the pub- 
licly owned plants as these figures would indicate. The acquisition of plants would be 
more rapid were it not that many legislatures, under the influence of corporations, 
either refuse to allow cities to operate plants or forbid them to sell light to private con- 
sumers, restricting them to furnishing public lights. In other cases the terms under 
which private plants may be acquired are regulated in such a manner as to make ac- 
quisition expensive. Thus in Massachusetts the law requires the municipalities desiring 
to operate electric light plants must first offer to buy out existing plants at a price to 
be determined by a referee. The law implies that while referees shall not take account 
of the probable increase in earning power in the future, they are to base their valuation 
on existing earning power, which is often excessive because of monopoly prices. Sev- 
eral cities complain that they have paid very high prices, much more than the original 
cost for plants which were worth practically nothing. There is a growing sentiment 
in this State in favor of more liberal provisions regarding the construction and acquisi- 
tion of electric light plants. 


Professor Parsons introduces the following table as showing the cost of electric 
lighting in a number of cities which have changed from public to private ownership. 

Column 2 is made up of the operating cost plus 5 per cent. of the investment for 
insurance, taxes and depreciation, and 4 per cent. for interest, except where the actual’ 
interest is known. ~ | 


Cost of electric light before and after public ownership. 
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Mr. A. D. Adams, an electrical engineer of Boston, states that where gas works 
have been supplanted by électric light plant the result has been more a question of qua- 
lity than of price. Electricity cannot compete with gas on a private basis, and is se- 
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lected by the great majority of users because they like it better, though more expen- 
sive. 


4. Electric light plants in Massachusetts—Mr. A. D. Adams states that for the 
last two years he has been investigating the subject of electric lighting in Massachu- 
setts for the purpose Of making comparisons between municipality-operated plants and 
plants operated by private companies. In 1891 Massachusetts passed a law allowing towns 
and cities to buy existing electric light plants or to build new ones. The law required 
existing plants to be purchased by municipalities under certain conditions instead of 
permitting construction of new plants. Three municipalities in Massachusetts operate 
gas plants in connection with their electric light plants. The investigation of the wit- 
ness covers 14 cities and towns which operate their electric light plants only. These towns 
ran in population from a little over 1,000 to a little over 27,000, and the plants have been 
in operation from 3 to 13 years, two of them having been constructed prior to the pass- 
age of the law of 1801. 


Mr. A. D. Adams states further that in order to compare the results attained in 
these municipal plants with the results in private plants it is necessary to reduce all 
the earnings of the municipal plants to a money basis. In some of the municipalities 
the plant, in addition to furnishing all the public light, also furnishes light to “private 
consumers. It is a difficult matter to determine the value of public lighting furnished by 
cities because of the great variance paid for electric lighting in private municipalities 
in Massachusetts as well as elsewhere. His plan, therefore, has been to take a number 
of Massachusetts towns and cities, all as nearly as possible of the same population as 
those having municipal plants, and find the average price in those towns paid for electric 
light service. For 17 such towns the average price paid for arc and incandescent light- 
ing per lamp hour is 4.7 cents for arc light and 1.2 cents per incandescent lamp. On 
this basis he finds the value of the public lighting furnished in the 14 municipal plants 
for the year ending June 30, 1899, to be $173,429.40. The income of those towns from 
the sale of electric light and power for the same time was $83,948.38, making the total 
earnings $250,377.78. The operating expenses were found to be $148,493.63, leaving net 
earnings of $108,884.15. The aggregate total investment for the municipal plants in these 
14 towns and cities was $891,591, making the ratio of net earnings for the total sum 
of money invested 12-3 per cent. These statistics show, says the witness, a higher pro- 
portion of profit than in private plants. His comparison is made as follows: 


The investments of private corporations in the electric light and power plants in 
Massachusetts, including Boston and other large cities, are as follows: Capital stock, 
$10,926,030.40; bonds, $3,771,200; notes payable, $1,933,215.46; or a total capital of $16,- 
630,445.86. Under the law of Massachusetts the stocks and bonds of corporations 
operating public utélity plants can only be issued for money or its equivalent actually paid 
in, so that the capitalization given represents actual value. The net earnings of these 
plants ih 1899 were $1,699,265.96, or 10.2 per cent. on the investment. This comparison 
takes in all the large cities of Massachusetts except two or three good sized towns 
where the electric and gas plants are owned by a single corporation, and consequently 
iff€ludes those cities where the sale of electric light and power is supposed to be more 
profitable than in the smaller cities where the municipal plants exist, because small 
towns and cities do not afford so profitable a field for the sale of electric energy as do the 


large cities. 

Mr. Adams stated that the next basis of comparison taken by him is, therefore, with 
all the electric plants operated by private corporations in Massachusetts cities having less 
than 30,000 population, there being 43 such cities. The total amount invested in electric 
light plants in these 43 cities is $3,797,862.56, their net earnings being $246,067.67. The 
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ratio of net earnings to total investment is found to be 6.4 per cent., as compared with 
12.7 per cent. for municipal plants in the 14 cities mentioned. The calculations are 
based entirely on the 1,200 candle power for arc lights. Most of the plants furnish light 
only, while two or three of them furnish light and power. There is very little call for 
electric power in small places. 


Mr. Adams concludes, therefore, that the result of his comparison of the 14 cities 
having municipal control of their electric plants with the cities with private corporations 
shows that the capital invested ‘by municipalities in electric plants is more economically 
invested for the community and is earning a better return than capital invested through 
the medium of private corporations. 


The witness states that he found the people in Massachusetts towns very well satis- 
fied with municipal ownership of electric plants. No municipal plants have been bought 
out by private corporations, but on several occasions the municipal authorities have 
bought out private corporations. The municipal plants under the law must charge a 
depreciation of not less than 5 per cent. per year, but so far as the witness knows there 
is no fixed per cent. of depreciation for the private plants. His explanation as to why 
the municipal plants show a higher per cent. of profit than the private plants is that 
the municipal plants are more efficiently and carefully managed. The people in the 
smaller places where municipal plants are operated are very jealous of any unnecessary 
expenses, while the State gas and electric light commission takes much interest in these 


plants, so that it is not possible for them to run into any excessive outlays or to operate 
at a loss. 


There are private gas works in eight of the towns having municipal electric plants. 
The city of Taunton, which has a public electrit plant, has a gas light company with 


a capital stock of $80,000. These gas plants, of course, reduce the use of electricity by 
private consumers. 


Mr. Adams makes another comparison on the basis of actual prices charged by pri- 
vate companies for public lighting in Massachusetts and the actual cost of operation in 
municipal plants. The figures in each case are reduced to cents per hour for arc lamps 
and incandescent lamps. The municipal figures include interest on the plant and depre- 
ciation at the rate of 5 per cent. The two tables thus prepared are as follows: 
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Cost per hour of operation of electric lamps by municipal plants, including interest 
‘and depreciation, year ending June 30, 1899. ' 
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He points out that this table shows that in the majority of cases the cost per hour 
of lamps operated by municipalities is lower than the average for the private plants, 
in some cases scarcely exceeding one-half the private rate. 7 

C. Capitalization. Charges under private and public ownership. 


’ 


1. Overcapitalization of private municipal monopolies.—Professor Bemis declares 
that there is very slight connection between the cost of construction and the capitaliza- 
tion of private corporations conducting municipal monopolies or utilities. Usual 
capitalization is based on earning power. Often the bonds issued by such corporation 
_cover the cost of construction, while the stock, even in many cases preferred stock, rep- 
resents only the hope of extra profits. Overcapitalization deceives the public as to 
profits. Moreover, investors will pay more for two shares of stock bearing 4 per cent. 
snterest than for one share of 8 per cent. stock. Finally, the banking syndicates, which 
are largely interested in these corporations, desire large stock issues, because the profit 
in floating the stock is greater for the promoters and underwriters. 

It is frequently the case in the initiation of these plants that a broker is employed 
to arrange for floating bonds, and he receives a large block of stock as a bonus. It is 
doubtless necessary to issue enough stock to obtain the necessary funds, and if stock 
cannot be sold at par there must be overcapitalization; but if fewer securities were issued 
it would not be difficult to sell them at par; indeed, with the expectation of profit 
based on monopoly prices, stock representing the actual value could be sold much 
above par. te ey 

Mr. Foote says that in authorizing the construction by a private company of a plant 
for quasi-public service, or in authorizing any consolidation of existing interests, he 
would provide that the investment account or the “initial account.” as he calls it, should 
be termined in one of three ways: 

1. Either by agreement between the municipalities and the corporation; 

2. By arbitration; or 

3. By asserting the right of eminent domain. 

_, After that point had once been established, a proper system with public account- 
ing would permit no addition to that investment unless it was certified to by the State 
auditor as being necessary and the money actually invested for the. full amount entered 


- into the account. 
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2. Overcapitalization of street railways-—Professor Bemis says that in Massachu- 
setts there has been since 1885 a fairly effective restriction on the issue of securities 
by street railway corporations. This has prevented the issue of capital stock except for 
actual improvements and extensions. We find accordingly that the average capitalization 
per mile of single track for street railways in that State was $44,683 in 1897. In the rest 
of the country the average capitalization per mile of single track was twice as great. 
In nine States in the Mississippi Valley, ranging from Ohio and Kentucky to Minne- 
sota and Missouri, where the same number of cars are operated per mile of track, the 
average capitalization of street railways was $91,500 per mile. In the Atlantic States, 
from New York to Virginia, where 23 per cent. more cars are operated per mile of track 
than in Massachusetts, the capitalization per mile of track was three times as great— 
$138,600. In 1900 the capitalization of street railways in Massachusetts was only $38,- 
500 per mile, while in the Mississippi Valley, in the States named, it was $91,360, and 
in the Atlantic State $153,650. 

Professor Bemis says further that the steam railroads of the country are capitalized 
at only $59,610 per mile, while street railways are capitalized at $90,000 per mile. The 
latter do not have to pay for right of way. The net income above operating expenses 
per mile of road is more than 50 per cent. greater for street railways than for steam rail- 
ways, while the entire passenger receipts on street railways are half as great as the pas- 
senger earnings of steam railways. 

Mr. Foote, while not criticising the testimony of Professor Bemis relative to the 
capitalization of street railways, calls attention to different items which enter into the 
cost or capitalization in the several States. In one State the cost might mean simply 
the laying of the track on the street; in another it might be the laying of track through 
a street and paving a street for three feet each side of the rails; while in Philadelphia 
for instance, ‘it means the rebuilding of the street entirely, paving it from curb to curb. 
Therefore, until all the items which enter into this cost and capitalization are fully 
known it is impossible to make any comparison that would be of any great value. There _ 
is not sufficient information at hand under the different systems of accounting in vogue 
in different parts of the country to determine the relative merits of public and private 
ownership of municipal monopolies. | 

3. Overcapitalization of gas plants.—Professor Bemis declares that a capitalization 
of $3 or $4 per 1,000 feet of annual product of gas is considered by experts to be ample 
to cover the real structural value of gas plants. The average capitalization of gas com- 
panies in the large cities is about $9 per thousand of annual product. In 1898 the Mutual 
Fuel and Gaslight Company of Hyde Park, in Chicago, was capitalized at $2.69 per 
1,000 feet, and was making a very large profit by selling gas at an average price of 87 
cents, but when it entered into combination with the People’s Gas Company its capital 
was raised to $9 per 1,000 feet. 

4. Cost of gas and prices.—Professor Bemis says that the report of the United States 
Department of Labor, recently published, shows that returns of several hundred gas com- 
panies indicated an average cost of manufacturing gas and delivering it to the burner, 
aside from taxes, interest and depreciation, of about 46 cents per 1,000 feet. If 5 cents 
were added for taxes 7 cents for depreciation and 7 per cent. on an average capitaliza- 
tion of $4 per 1,000 feet of annual product (a reasonable capitalization) the cost will be 
brought up to 86 cents. But the average price of gas charged by the largest companies 
is $1.14, which indicates an excessive profit. Recently the Mutual Fuel and Gas Com- 
pany of Hyde Park, in Chicago, reported that the cost of manufacturing gas, aside from 
interest and depreciation, was 37.45 cents per 1,000 feet. The company further stated 
the value of its tangible assets at $3.80 per 1,000 feet of annual product. Eight per 
cent. on this added to the cost would have r- te the price 67.5 cents. The actual average 
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price was 87 cents, but this was raised to one dollar after the consolidation with the 
People’s Gas ‘Company. In New York City the price until recent years was $1.25, but 
by an act of the legislature is was reduced five cents yearly, and reached $1 on January 
I, IQOI- i 

Professor Bemis asserts further that the differences in the cost of coal do not 
affect the cost of gas as greatly as is generally supposed. A ton of coal will make about 
10,000 feet of gas, so that if coal goes up $1 per ton the cost of gas would increase 10 


cents in the absence of residual products, but the value of coke and other residuals rises 
| with the rise of coal, so that the net additional cost from an increase of $1 per ton 


on coal is only from 5 to 7 cents per 1,000 feet of gas. In the manufacture of water gas 
four or five gallons of crude oil are used in making 1,000 feet. In Ohio this oil costs 


two or three cents per gallon, and an increase of 50 per cent. in price would only cause 


‘an increase of 6 or 8 cents per 1,000 feet in the cost of gas. 


5. Electric plants.—Rates under public and private ownership.—Professor Bemis says 


that the charges of municipal electric light plants are much lower in general than those 


of privately owned plants. In many instances public plants are restricted to the fur- 
nishing of light for public purposes, so that they could not be expected to operate as 
cheaply as plants furnishing private lights also. Professor Bemis admits that there is 
often a misunderstanding in comparing private and public plants from the disregard of 
interest, depreciation and taxes in calculating the cost of public plants. 

In the municipal plants in Chicago, continues the witness, the cost of furnishing an 
are light per year was formerly, in 1895, $06.76. By more efficient ‘administration and 
civil service reform the cost was reduced to $55.93 in 1899. In Detroit there are 2,000 
lights under public management, and the operating expenses, which were at first about 
$102 per year, have been reduced to $66.45, including 4 per cent. on the cost, 3 per cent. 
for depreciation and a proper amount for taxes. The private company before the construc- 
tion of this plant offered a ten years’ contract at $102 per year, although it also supplied 
private consumers. 

In Allegheny the cost of operating 1,300 arc lights in 1899 was $47.35 each, while by , 
‘adding 4 per cent. for interest and 5 per cent. for depreciation and taxes the cost is 
brought up for $71.17. In Pittsburg, across the river, a private company charges from 
$95 to $100 for the same kind of service. 

A large majority of municipal electric plants are allowed to do only public lighting. 
In England and in Massachusetts municipal plants are allowed also to furnish supply to 
private consumers. 

Referring to the testimony of Professor Bemis, Mr. Foote asserts that while on the’ 
face of the report it would seem that there was a saving in the operation of the Detroit 
electric plant by the city of about $12 yearly per arc light, yet he believes, from per- 
sonal examination, that if all the items entering into the cost of the operation of the 
plant were fully known, including interest, depreciation and loss of taxes, it would be 
found that the saving is more apparent than real. The private company itself could 
and perhaps would have reduced the price substantially as the city has done. While the 
accounts of Detroit are as well kept as those of any other municipality, still there is not 
such uniformity as would warrant a just conclusion on the relative merits of public or 
private operation of the plant. 

6. Street railway fares in England.—Professor Bemis states that in England fares are 
graduated according to distance in the case of private as well as public management. The 
tendency under public management is to increase the distance one can ride for a given 
fare, and a few cities are talking of introducing the uniform fare like America. The 
uniform fare has already been introduced in a private subway recently completed in 
London. 


a 
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D. Municipal ownership in England.—Professor Bemis thinks the best place to study 
municipal ownership is in England, because it has had a longer experience than any 
other country. The movement has, however, been checked there in the matter of 
water and gas by the high prices that had to be paid to buy out the plants, the private 
companies there having ofiginally secured perpetual franchises. The keen regard the 
English have for vested interests in property made the prices of sale high. Within the 
last ten years, however, some 40 gas plants have changed from private to public man- 
agement, and over half of the water plants are under public management, while a little 
over half of the gas sold outside of London is made arid sold by municipal plants. 

In the case of electric lighting and street railways, which are of more recent de- 
velopment, the public has become aware of the dangers of perpetual franchises, and 
consequently these latter companies when chartered have been given franchises for very 
limited periods—2i years ordinarily in the case of tramways and from 21 to 42 years in 
the case of electric light. In other cases the cities have built their own plants originally. 


Nearly one-half of all the electrical supply, both for lighting and power purposes is in’ 


the hands of the cities. In many cases these two classes of services are combined. The 
witness further states that his own investigations show that in the case of tramways, 
electric light and water there is especial satisfaction in England with the results of pub- 
lic management. Whenever it has been made it has been attended with enormous de- 
velopment of plant and output and a large reduction in charges. 

In the case of publicly managed gas works one of the greatest difficulties in Eng- 
land consists in keeping the workmen energetically employed the same as in private man- 
agement. While well paid they do not yet fully appreciate that they are working for the 
public. Nevertheless, public employment tends to create a higher morale and a better 
feeling of responsibility than working for private companies. The municipal councils in 
England are composed of a fine class of business men, they include often prominent labor 
leaders as well. Some complaint is made by engineers in the public plants that it is 
harder to get an increase in salary than in a private plant, because of the publicity that 


' is given to subject, but there is more liberality in paying them than there was formerly. 


Advantages of municipal operation.—Professor Bemis enumerated several advant- 
ages which have come from municipal operation, especially as seen by him in Great 
Britain. Municipalities charge less than private companies and give the same or even 
better service. There is a financial advantage in that the municipality can borrow at 
from 3 to 3% per cent., which is very much below the rate charged the private com- 
panies. In public management there is fully as much enterprise and a greater readiness 
to introduce the latest inventions; this being accounted for by the fact that they pay 
higher wages and work the men fewer hours, and therefore feel the desirability of having 
as much labor saving machinery as possible. The consumption of the product or service 
has greatly increased. In Great Britain there is very little difference in between pub- 
lic and private corporations aside from interest and dividends. In municipalities better 
machinery is put in, which counterbalances any tendency to increase the labor cost. In 
the case of gas the net cost of production is a trifle less in municipal plants than in pri- 
vate companies, although the men are paid better wages. The municipal plants are 
growing very rapidly, but owing to the fact that they cheapen the’ price they get along 
without adding to the force. A better class of men than formerly has béen found will- 
ing to go into the city council in England and to serve the public in the management of 
financial interests. : 

Street railways in Glasgow.—Professor Parsons declares that when the city of Glas- 
gow took over the management of street railways in 1894 fares were reduced at once about 
one-third. Fares are graduated according to distance. The average fare was at first re- 
duced to 2 cents, but later reductions brought it down to.1% cents, while more than 
35 per cent. of the fares are only 1 cent. The private tramways had collected a fare of 
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3.84 cents. It is true that the density of traffic is greater and that the distances are 
shorter than in American cities, and it is impossible to get the average rates per mile. 
The average number of passengers per car mile in Glasgow is 12, in Boston 7, in New 
York, on Broadway, 12, and in Chicago 5 or 6. The witness does not think that our 
street car companies could afford to apply the Glasgow fares because of the longer dis- 
‘tances and higher wages. Nevertheless the face that fares were reduced under public 
ownership in Glasgow, and that the city with lower fares realizes at least as high a 
profit as the private company did, shows the possibility of economical and satisfactory 
public operation. At the same time the co ‘itions of labor have improved and the 
character of the service is very much better, electric traction having been introduced. 

E. Regulation of private ownership.—I. General discussion—Professor Bemis insists 
that the municipality has the right to control corporations operating public utilities, and 
especially to require publicity from them. There is undue secrecy in the operation of pri- 
vate companies holding municipal franchises. There ought to be a difference between them 
and ordinary private enterprises. They are monopolies in most instances, they get their 
rights by grants of the State or the city; they are given the right of eminent domain 
—the right to use the streets and the highways. The power which they have over the 
public as well as the special privileges the public grants them, accordingly justify public 
regulation to prevent abuses. Professor Bemis especially favors the requirement that the 
accounts of these quasi-public corporations shall be open to inspection and subject to pub- 
lic regulation. ° 

Mr. Foote holds that no public need should be supplied under the management of 
a political monopoly that can be supplied with equal advantage to the user of the service 
under the management of any industrial monopoly, the best interests of the users of the 
service being the first object of the protection and care of the State. He lays down 
two general propositions: 

(1) That an industrial corporation organized to supply a perpetual municipal need 
shall have the exclusive right to supply the need perpetually. 

(2) That all accounts shall be honestly and correctly kept; that economic thrift 
shall be insisted upon in every department, and that charges for the use of service shall 
bear a fixed relation to the necessary cost of production. 

The basic principle in the settlement of this question is that there should be a uni- 
form system of accounts of all governmental offices and of all quasi-public monopolies. 

Mr. Foote quotes from a paper by the State examiner of Wyoming, Mr. Henderson, 
opposing the public ownership of public utilities and expressing the opinion that a uni- 
form accounting and State supervision would accomplish the desired results much bet- 
ter. The public service company should. be permitted: 

First. To retain from its earnings the interest of its bonded debt. 

Second. A reasonable interest in the investment. 

Third. A reasonable profit on the investment. 

Fourth. Sinking fund for the redemption of bonds as they mature. 

Fifth. A reasonable amount for maintaining the physical condition of the property. 
The residue, if any, should be divided between the company the municipal corporation. 

2. Public regulation in Massachusetts.—Professor Bemis says that Massachusetts has 
created a street railway and railroad commission and an electric light and gas commis- 
sion. with very considerable powers to regulate these classes of corporations. These 
commissions have a right to compel the companies to make reports in such manner as 
they see fit. They may prescribe the methods of bookkeeping, although, as a matter of 
fact, this has not been done to any extent. They may send auditors to examine the 
books. The two commissions do not publish all the facts which they gather as the wit- 
ness believe they should do. Moreover they are not supposed to take any direct action 
unless complaint is made by city officials or twenty consumers. li their decisions are 
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not obeyed they may inflict penalties, although more usually appeal is made to the leég- 
islature, which issues special orders. There has been no appeal against the decisions of 
these commissions for a number of years, until a decision as to the gas company in 
Haverhill, in 1899, was appealed to the United States courts. The Massachusetts law 
also requires the consent of these commissions for any increase in capitalization of the 
corporations. i hat 

Referring to the laws of Massachusetts, Mr. Foote states that the commissions 
created by those laws require reports from all corporations, municipal as well as private, 
but that there is no uniformity in their accounts. They are kept in a way only suffi- 
cient to enable the commission to make its report. The law does not require that the 
price of the service should be based upon cost plus a proper profit; it does not go far 
enough. 


3. Regulation of public utilities in England—Professor Bemis states that great in- 
terest is manifested in England in the regulation of public utilities, but that the tendency 
to public ownership is strong. Regulation there is always by act of Parliament. Com- 
panies cannot increase their capitalization; they cannot even buy an extra foot of land 
without going to Parliament for permission, at which time an opportunity is always 
offered to investigate charges and efficiency of service and to prevent any watering of 
stock. There is also an auditing of accounts of the companies by central boards. Elec- 
tric light companies are required to submit complete accounts to examination by the 
board of trade. The accounts of the municipalities also are very carefully audited by 
two auditors, one selected by the city council and the other elected by the people at 
large, and these auditors exercise a powerful influence. The great lesson learned from 
these attempts at regulation is the importance of publicity of accounts of the muni- 
cipalities and also of private companies furnishing quasi-public service. The English 
city governments have thus been preserved from many abuses that exist here. 


4. Municipal ownership and private operation.—Professor Bemis states that in Great 
Britain there were at one time 44 instances of ownership of the street railway track by 
municipalities with private operation of the railway, but that the companies did not 
seem to be progressive, and as their franchises ran out the plants are being taken 
over generally and operated by the municipality. He does not know whether the un- 
satisfactory character of the operation by the private companies was due to the system 
of ownership or whether it was due to the limited duration of the franchises, which 
were for 21 years only. While the English people are opposed to the system it yet has 
had its benefits in that it enabled them when they did want public ownership to get it 
more easily and cheaply than in any other way. 


F. Uniform and public accounting—Municipalities and public service corporations.— 
1. General advantages.—Mr. Allen Ripley Foote, editor of Public Policy, of Chicago, be- 
lieves that there should be uniformity and publicity of accounts. of corporations per- 
forming quasi-public service and of municipalities, so that the effect of each essential 
economic factor will be shown to the end that correct comparative statistics may be 
obtained as a basis for intelligent, economic discussion and legislation. An agreement 
should be had as to what items properly constitute the cost of public utilities, and those 
items should be all included in any statement of cost. The correct principle as to the 
returns which should be made by a corporation which receives a franchise from the pub- 
lic is in the nature of a quid pro quo, the duty of the government being to see that the 
people get a fair return for the grant. The only way to ascertain whether this is done 
at all is to have the accounts kept by uniform methods and made public. There should 
be no secrecy in respect to the corporations. The public is generally willing that a cor- 
poration should havea reasonable profit, say 8 or 10 per cent. on its actual investment. 
When the accounts are properly kept the price of the service can be very readily fixed. 
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If the business of the country were actually done on this basis economic condition would 
result which would make the United States master of the world in commerce. 

Mr. Foote asserts that the system of uniform counting as applied to municipal 
plants would, if the accounts are properly audited by the auditor independent of the cor- 
porations and political parties, make a uniform system of cost in the purchase of all 
supplies by municipalities, and would tend to create a uniformity of price for the sale of 
the municipal product; that no municipality would pay more, for instance, for coal used 
in the manufacture of gas than any other municipality under the same conditions. A 
large percentage of the failures in municipalities come from the fact that men who man- 
age the affairs do not know how to figure the cost of the operation of the plant, because 
their system of bookkeping is inefficient. 

, Professor Bemis thinks that legislation as to publicity of municipal public service cor- 
porations would have to come from the States, but that there should be uniformity of 
State legislation along certain lines. The United States Department of Labor might well 
continue its investigations of cities and report upon them annually. While the Depart- 
ment has no authority to dictate any form of bookkeeping, it would have an influence in 
calling the attention of the country to the need of it the more it tried to get the informa- 
tion. In Massachusetts, in his opinion, the gas and electric light companies admit that 
the publicity given to their accounts in that State has been a great benefit to them in 
showing them what some companies are doing and thus leading them to introduce im- 
provements. In the States power should be conferred upon the State auditor to inves- 
tigate and audit the accounts of quasi-public corporations using the streets, and also the 
accounts of municipalities. While there is nothing radical in‘this course of procedure, it 
is susceptible of great results. 

Professor Bemis is of the opinion that inasmuch as public utility companies got their 
right to exist from the State, and are thus quasi-public corporations, the people should 
have the right to demand publicity as to the cost of construction and operation. There 
should be uniformity of accounts in all plants. There is now so much secretiveness that 
even the United States Government is not permitted to ascertain any of the facts except 
under pledge of absolute secrecy as to names of plants. 

2. Necessity of public accounting in national affairs—Mr. Foote holds that it would 
be a very great benefit to the government if the Interstate Commerce Commission had 
the authority to go into the accounts of the railroads and audit them as they ought to 
be audited, and that if such were done the railroad tariffs of the country would be very 
materially affected. A uniform system of public accounting and independent auditing of 
public accounts in the new possessions of the government would be of very great benefit 
and would be easy of introduction there. 

3. Uniform accounting in Wyoming.—Mr. Foote states that Wyoming has done the 
best work in the line of uniformity of public accounts of any State. That State has had 
for 10 years an officer known as State examiner, who has authority to examine the ac- 
counts of all the State institutions, and all other accounts affecting the public interest. He 
may enter any public office at any time without notice, and may even turn out the incum- 
bent of the office if he finds a condition that justifies it. He can compel the attendance 
of witnesses, the production of books and papers. He is responsible only to the governor 
of the State. Mr. Foote thinks that the same principle would apply to any of the larger 
States, necessitating, of course, assistance to the examiner where the work required it. 
He further states that the duties of the examiner relate only to purely public accounts 
and not to quasi-public corporations operating municipal monopolies. 

Professor Bemis called attention to what he considered the great work now being 

-done in Wyoming in the auditing of municipal and county accounts. In that State all of 
the accounts of the counties and subordinate local bodies have to be audited by the State, 
auditor, who prescribes their methods of bookkeeping. The American Economic Asso- 
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ciation, the New England Waterworks Association and other like bodies are agitating the 
extension of this style of bookkeeping to other States and municipalities, and its applica- 
tion to local monopolies in private hands. . 

4. Views of the State examiner of Wyoming.—Mr. Foote introduced as a part of his 
testimony a paper read by Mr. Harry B. Henderson, State examiner for Wyoming, be- 
fore the League of American Municipalities at Charleston, S.C., in December, 1900, the 
substance of which was as follows:— 

The system of uniform accounting and public auditing or examination superinduces a 
higher standard and morals among office-seekers and office-holders, and lessens the bur- 
dens of taxation. The territory of South Dakota was the first to provide for a territorial 
examiner, whose duties, however, were quite limited and superficial. Minnesota after- 
wards provided for an examiner, and included in his duties the examination of accounts 
of building associations, but Wyoming was the first and only State to provide so far to 
provide thorough examination of the accounts of all State, county, and local officers, ac- 
counts of the State institutions and the State banks, and, in fact, every public account. 
The only opposition to a measure of this kind came from office-holders, school-book 
companies, bridge companies, individual members of boards of trustees, etc., none of 
whom had any material interest in the economical administration of the affairs of the 
government. 


Mr. Henderson defines uniform accounting as being a system of accounting where 


all the accounts are kept alike, or in the same regular form ; so that if an officer from 
one county should go into a similar office in another county he would at once be able 
to keep the accounts and perform the duties of the office. ‘ 


The principal objects sought to be accomplished by having a system of uniform ac- 
counting are: (1) To prevent the lavish expenditures in the use of public. moneys by 
public servants; (2) that public affairs should be administered as carefully as private in- 
terests ; (3) that in the administration of public affairs an equivalent should be rendered 
for every dollar expended ; (4) that it is necessary to a correct determination of the policy 
of municipal ownership to have a uniform system of accounting so as to determine the 
cost of construction and operation of any particular industry ; (5) that it is the right of 
every taxpayer to have public accounts so kept that the various expenditures made for 
any purpose whatever should be clearly shown ; (6) that the principle is an evidence of 
progress and forms the base upon which the revenues for the support of the govern- 
ment can be estimated with a reasonable degree of certainty. 


Mr. Henderson, in his paper, asserts that there are many advantages to be derived 
from the supervision of public accounts, among which he enumerates :— 


First. A curtailing of public indebtedness. In this connection he states that in 
Wyoming he has succeeded in the enactment of a law making it an offence to create any 
floating indebtedness in excess of the actual receipts of the current year, and providing 
that any such indebtedness shall be null and void, but shall operate as a lien against the 
officers creating the same and their bondsmen. The result of this is that every county 
in the State is now on a cash basis, and the expense of maintaining the county and muni- 
cipal governments has been decreased. 


Second. State supervision eliminates the opportunities for embezzlements, and at the 
same time corrects the innocent mistakes of fiduciary officers. 


Third. This system reduces taxation. 


5. General interest in public accounting.—Mr. Foots states that within the last 2 or 3 
years the movement in the direction of uniformity of accounts has grown very rapidly. 
There are some 12 or 14 organizations, representing every species of public utility, and 
different organizations of municipal reformers, at present on record in favor of initiat- 
ing this system of accounting, and they have committees appointed studying the question. 
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He calls attention to certain proposed bills. prepared by himself, which he states will be 
introduced in many of the legislatures in their next session. 
®The League of American Municipalities adopted the following resolution in 1900 :— 

“Resolved, that uniform municipal accounting is desirable, and that the Executive 
Committee of this League is authorized to co-operate with other organizations to that 
end, through its president and secretary, or in such manner as it sees fit.” 

G. Street railway development and problems.—1. Effect of application of electricity to 
street railway systems.—Hon. Charles Francis ‘Adams, of Boston, says that the introduc- 
tion of electticity has entirely changed the character of the street railway systems and is 
really introducing a subordinate system of railroads. The motive power is the only dif- 
ference between the street railways and the railroads. All the conditions in respect to 


.street railways have changed, so far as speed is concerned, and they are rapidly chang- 


ing with regard to their methods of doing business. Sometimes the street railways go 
through at least a dozen municipalities and operate roads 50 miles in length. The time is 
not remote when these street railways will have to be operated at a rate of speed which 
has hitherto been incompatible with the joint use of the street with other conveyances. 
In order to perform their functions they will have to run very large cars close together. 
They will have to carry freight and do other things not done in the past. The cars are 
now being made very much heavier than used to be. the case, and the solidity of the 
track used is not in any way different from that of the railroad. With the heavy cars and 
the solid track, a very great rate of speed can ibe made with safety. | 


2. Growth of street railway systems.—Mr. Adams says that, although the recent 
growth of street railway systems has been very great, the appliances and methods are all 
tentative and elementary, and the street railway systems are going to be developed to an 
extent beyond anything which can now be realized. The time will soon come when there 
will have to be a separation of the highway from the railroad traffic. In the cities there 
will be elevated roads or subways ; in the country districts, instead of running on the 
streets, as is now the case, the street railways will run on private rights of way. In the 


-west street railways now run for miles and miles on private rights of way through the 


country. 


3. Legislation for street railway franchises.—Hon. Charles Francis Adams, of Boston, 
says that in order to secure satisfactory results from our street railways systems there will 
have to be a great deal of new legislation. We must go back in legislation and build 
from a new foundation. A new power is come into existence which requires radically 
another treatment from anything we have hadin the past. It would require great study 
to determine what legislation should be enacted. The one thing that is clear is that there 
should be such legislation as would permit the separating of highways and street rail- 
roads. | 

Hon. Charles Francis Adams, of Boston, says that the street railway companies of 
Massachusetts are organized under a general law, but have to obtain their franchises 


‘from each municipality in which they operate. This system of local franchises is part 


and parcel of the old theory that a street railway is merely a matter of local interest, 
whereas to-day the street railways run through a number of different towns and have 
to face the regulations and the select men of those different towns and satisfy them a 
The system works badly, and is an impossible one under present conditions. 


Mr. Adams further says that in Massachusetts railways have always had indefinite 
franchises ; that is, franchises subject to revocation at any time by the local authorities. 
It is an absurd system of tenure, and it would not have been expected that any large in- 
vestment of capital would have been made under it ; but, as a matter of fact, it has been 
found that more satisfactory results, political and economical, have been produced under 
it than under any other system yet devised. In many of the Western States, where 
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limited time franchises subject to renewal have been granted, the renewal of the fran- 
chises has been one of the crying causes of municipal corruption. 

4. Comparison between American and European street railways——-Mr. C. F. Ad%ms 
says that there is not a street railway system in Europe that he has seen or has knowl- 
edge of which would bear comparison with the street railway systems in American cities. 
Everything up-to-date which the European cities have is purely American. All the com- 
panies want is to get their money back, and they get it back by giving the poorest of 
accommodations and by managing their traffic in the most niggardly way. The European 
municipalities are very restrictive. They have been so afraid of being cheated that they 
cheat themselves and will not give an opportunity for that development which is esssen- 
tial to any enterprise. The Glasgow street railway system is nothing but a very imper- 
fect American system. Fares are graded according to the distance travelled. There 
is no system of transfers, such as is found in this country, by which a passenger can ride 
I5 or 20 miles for 10 cents. 


5. Massachusetts Electrics Company.—Mr. Jackson, a member of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Railroad Commissioners, says that the Massachusetts Electrics Company 
is an unincorporated association, which owns stocks in certain street railway corpora- 
tions, very largely in eastern and southeastern Massachusetts. These stocks stand in the 
names of certain persons as trustees. The trustees, who are I5 in number, have a legal 
title to the stock, and control the management of the street railway corporations 
which they own by voting the stock. They exercise practically the ordinary duties of a 
board of directors. The association issues preferred and common shares and has so-called 
capital stock. Strictly speaking, the association has no stock. It has no shares known 
to the laws which cover the issuing of stock and which limit the purposes for which stock 
may be issued. Mr. Jackson’s understanding is that the Massachusetts Commissioner 
of Corporations does not pass upon the ownership of the certificates issued by this com- 
pany.. 

In order to equalize things and to make the prosperous companies help out the 
weaker companies, there might be a temptation for the trustees to improperly manage 
some particular company or companies which they control, but these trustees are govern- 
ed by the same laws which apply to the ordinary holders of stock. The Massachusetts 
Board of Railroad Commissioners, in passing upon questions which come up in con- 
nection with the street railways controlled by these trustees pays no attention. whatever 
to the ownership of the stock. The financial interests of affairs of the Massachusetts 
Electrics Company receives no consideration from the Board of Railroad Commissioners. 
Mr. Jackson thinks that the certificates issued by the Massachusetts Electric Company 
aggregate something more than the actual investment value. 


6. Boston street railway system.—Mr. J. F. Jackson, a member of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Railroad Commissioners, says that the Boston Elevated Railway Com- 
pany now controls all the surface street railways operated in Boston. There is only one 
suburban company independent of the Boston Railway Company, which makes Boston its 
terminal. There are two distinct methods of street railway operation now in Boston— 
subway and surface. The elevated railway will be in operation very soon. The elevated 
system goes from one end of the city to the other, and passes through the congested 
districts ; the subway is in the congested district itself ; the surface roads are in both 
suburban and congested districts. The general opinion is that the subway has been a 
success. 


7. Vestibules on street cars.—Mr. Jackson, a member of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Railroad Commissioners, says that a statute was passed in Massachusetts mak- 
ing it mandatory upon all street railways outside of Boston to have vestibules on the cars 
during certain winter months, for the protection of motormen and conductors. It was 
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contended by the Boston Elevated Railway Company that vestibules would be dangerous in 
some of the narrow streets of Boston. 

The legislature referred to the Board of Railroad Commissioners one question, viz.: 
Whether or not it was consistent with safety that the Boston Elevated Railway Com- 
pany should use vestibules on its street cars. The board held several public hearings, 
and made inquiries all over the United States and Canada, with the result that it decided 
that vestibules could be used with safety under proper conditions. As a result of that 
decision the Boston Railway Company must equip its cars within a certain number of 
years with vestibules. In order that there might be no injury done, however, the board 
interpreted the statute so that the company is to test the vestibule in the most difficult 
places first. If the decision of the board, that vestibules are safe is proved to be er- 
roneous, it may recall its recommendation. ‘ 


FINAL REPORT OF THE UNITED STATES INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION. 


The Industrial Commission’s Final Report is found in the nineteenth volume of the 
series. The report does not deal with the question of Municipal Utilities, but following 
it is a supplementary statement by Mr. Thomas W. Phillips, First Vice-President of 
the Commission. Mr. Phillips says: 


MUNICIPAL MONOPOLIES. 


eek i Water, gas, electric light, and street railway plants have an exist- 
Doc’s, seth ing capitalization to-day of over $3,630,000,000, or more than that of 
Cong., Ist al) the industrial combinations reported upon by the Twelfth Census. 
Sess., Vol. 82, Twentv-five street railway companies alone report to the Street Rail- 
p. 681, et seq. © : 4 ; 

way Journal gross receipts in 1900 of $125,000,000, of which nearly one- 
half was profit. A single street railway, the Metropolitan, of New York, thas outstand- 
ing securities of a par value of $158,000,000, and a market value of over $200,000,000, while 
the Consolidated Gas Company, of New York, has outstanding in its own securities 
and in the securities of gas and electric light companies owned by it in the neighbor- 
hcod of New York, over $140,000,000. The capitalization of each one of these two 
companies is only exceeded by one trust, the United States Steel, and their market value 
by only that of the Standard Oil Company. © 

A huge monopoly of $116,000,000 in securities of lighting plants and street rail- 
ways has just been organized in and about Pittsburg. A _ still larger combination, the 
so-called Everett-Moore Syndicate, is developing 1,600 miles of street railways from 
Cleveland, Ohio, to northern Michigan. The United Gas and Improvement Company 
not only operates the gas works of Philadelphia, but owns and operates similar plants — 
in Jersey City, Kansas City, Des Moines, Atlanta, and forty otker places. Almost equal- 
ly large are the lighting and street railway plants of Chicago and of eastern Massachu- 
setts. A noticeable fact is the extent to which the directors of the largest trusts are 
also the owners of the stocks of these cities’ monopolies, as well as of the telephone 
and railroads. 

Regulation has been tried with some success in the State of Massachusetts, with the 
result that the 1,973 miles of track, with an average of 4.5 cars per mile, are capital- 
ized at only $42,242 per mile, while the 18,469 miles of such track in the rest of the 
country, with_an average of 2.9 cars per mile, are capitalized at $100,150 per mile. The 
Massachusetts Gas and Electric Light Commission has kept down the capitalization of 
the lighting plants, outside of Boston, but the people of Massachusetts have shown 
that they were not altogether satisfied with the results accomplished, and are now oper- 
ating in 17 cities electric lighting plants, and in three places gas works, for both public 
and private consumers, and the movement in that direction is steadily growing. The 
commission has not been as successful in reducing prices as in checking capitalization. 
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.The public are, after all, more interested in the former than in the latter. The United 
States Supreme Court has lately decided three important cases which will greatly in- 
crease the power of State Legislatures andCity Councils to reduce exorbitant charges 
of municipal monopolies. Although the cases refer only to water companies, they re- 
late, equally, of course, to any other monopolies similarly situated. In the Rogers 
Park water case, decided March 2s, 1901, the court said: . 

2. An ordinance granting an exclusive franchise to a water company, with the right 
to use streets, requiring the municipality to pay certain rentals, and binding the 
grantee, among other things, to furnish an adequate supply of water, does not give a 
contract right to charge the rates named in the ordinance for the whole period of the 
franchise by virtue of a provision that the grantee “shali’ charge the following annual 
rate to consumers of water during ‘the existence of this franchise,” as this is merely a 
regulation of the right to charge rates, and does not amount to a stipulation that no 
other regulation shall be made during the term of franchise. 

In the Freeport case, decided at the same time, the court held: 

3. The power of a municipal corporation to grant exclusive privileges must be con- 
ferred by explicit terms. If conferred from other powers, it is not enough that the 
power is convenient to other powers; it must be indispensable to them. 

4. A contract giving a water company the right to charge certatin rates for thirty 
years without interference by new ordinances changing rates is not authorized in II- 
linois, act April 9, 1872, empowering cities and villages to contract with such companies 
for a supply of water for public use for a period not exceeding thirty years, and IIli- 
nois, act April 10, 1872, empowering such municipalities to authorize persons and priv- 
ate corporations to construct and maintain waterworks “at such rates as may be fixed by 
ordinance and for a period not exceeding thirty years,’ since, under the rule requir- 
ing strict construction of such grants, the clause “for a period not exceeding thirty 
years” qualifies the words “construct and maintain,” but does not qualify the words “at 
such rates as may be fixed by ordinance.” 

While public regulation can be carried very far under these decisions and under the 
precedents established in Massachusetts, there are likely to result such demoralizing 
relations between these uniformly powerful franchise holders and public bodies seeking to 
regulate them as to increase rather than diminish the growing tendency toward munici- 
pal ownership and operation. | 
| In 1897 the United States Department of Labor found that 53-7 per cent. of the 
water companies, embracing nearly 80 per cent. of the invested capital, were publicly 
owned and operated. In electric light the public plants were only 15.2 and 87 per 
cent., respectively, while in gas only 1.5 per cent. of the companies, and less than 1 per 
cent. of the invested capital were in the hands of municipal bodies. Even of the elec- 
tric light companies that are in public hands, the greater majority, including all the 
larger plants, are as yet unable to secure from State Legislatures the opportunity to 
sell to private consumers, and consequently are not able to show as great economies as 
would otherwise appear. 

The most improved and largest of important plants is that of Chicago, which was 
started in 1887, and now supplies about 4,500 street arc lights. It is the largest munici- 
pal light plant in the world, and, despite severe handicaps for a long time through poor 
management and she spoils system, it has during the last five years been so well man- 
aged as to have nearly paid for itself and for all the interest on the cost of the plant 
out of the difference between its operating expenses and what it would have had to pay 
to private companies for the same amount of light. This is on the basis of the price 
per light which the city has continued to pay private companies for lighting a large 
number of streets which until lately the city plant could not reach. . 
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The Detroit plant supplies over 2,000 arc lights at one-third less cost per year, in- 
cluding even interest, depreciation, and allowance for the taxes that a private com- 
pany would pay, than the city could secure by contract for a period of ten years with a 
private company at the time the plant was built. Allegheny, Pa., with over I,400 arc 
lights, supplies light at a cost, including interest, depreciation, etc., nearly one-fourth 
less than that which Pittsburg, directly across the river, has been able to secure from 
a private company during the last ten years. 

Mr. A. D. Adams, electric engineer, gives the commission the results of a most in- 
teresting study of municipal management of electric light plants in Massachusetts, 
where the data of both the public and private plants can be largely relied upon. He 
found that if the municipal plants are credited for the same value for the light furnished 
for both streets and public buildings as is charged for the same amaunt of light by 
the private plants of the same size in the State, it would appear that the public electric 
light plants, besides charging private consumers a little less than these private plants 
are doing, are earning 12.2 per cent. a year upon the investment, while the priate plants 
properly to be compared because of the same size, are earning only 6.4 per cent. Pare 
of the difference can be accounted for by the taxes and possibly greater allowance for 
depreciation of the private plants. The rest of the larger profit of the municipal under- 
takings must be due, as Mr. Adams suggests, to their “more efficient and careful man- 
agement.” 

In Europe municipal operation is rapidly increasing. All the boroughs of Scotland 
and 184 of the 205 of England own their waterworks. Half of the gas sold in Great 
Britain outside of London is supplied by public bodies, and London would soon have 
public management of both gas and water if the London County Council could obtain 
the consent of Parliament. 

Municipalities own over 55 per cent. of all the street railway tracks of the kingdom. 
and yearly operate an increasing percentage of the track owned. 

From 1895 to 1809, the last year for which the facts are at hand, the supply of electri- 
cal energy by private companies for light and power increased from 20 ,506, 128 
units, known technically as kilowatt hours, to 56,883,927, or 176 per cent., while the 
supply by municipal plant rose from 9,637,638 units to 68,232,688, or 608 per cent. 

The private companies charged 30 per cent more than the public plants, and made 
5.45 per cent. more on their investment. The publicly-owned companies made 4.9 per 
cent., but would have made 8.2 per cent. had they sold the same amount of energy at 
the higher prices charged by the private companies. The municipalities, because of 
somewhat larger plants or greater progressiveness, or apparently for both reasons, pro- 
duce electrical energy cheaper than their rivals. The net profits, after paying as large 
depreciation charges and taxes as the private companies, made from 4.2 per cent. to 7.5 
per cent. on the outstanding capital of water, gas, electric lights, and street railways. 
Hence indebtedness contracted by such profitable undertakings does not disturb the 
British taxpayer. 

Municipal superiority is manifest even in the gas business, where private companies 
enjoying perpetual franchises cannot claim, as do the street railway and electric light- 
ing companies, that they are handicapped by the short duration of their grants. 


“THE FAILURE OF MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP.” 


_ Under the above title H. H. Vreeland, President of the Metropolitan Street Rail- 
road, of New York City, has an article in the New York Independent of May 17, 1900, 
pp. 1165-8. He asserts that New York street railways give more for the money than 
Glasgow does. In Glasgow a man may ride eight miles for two pence; in New York, 
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by means of transfers, of which there are none in Glasgow, he may ride fifty miles for 
the same money. It is true that in Glasgow one may ride half a mile for half a penny, 
“but I don’t see that’s any advantage, for if one only wants to go half a mile it is 
healthier to walk—and in Glasgow, quicker.” Wages in Glasgow are only two-thirds of 


New York’s rate. 
When a committee of the Legislature of the State of New York 


New York examined this matter of municipal ownership and control of public 
Independent, franchises in 1895, it was found that the most advanced advocates of 
1900, p. 1160. muricipal reforms of various kinds had abandoned the original de- 
mand for municipal operation. Dr. Albert G. Shaw said: “I have 
never dreamed of advocating municipal ownership in the City of New York. I have 
never thought of it as a remedy.” Mr. Robert B. Roosevelt said: “I am not in favor 
of Government control of any more businesses.” Another gentleman quoted the 
Mayor of Glasgow as saying that he was of the opinion that the city should not own 
its own street railroads. Mr. Louis Windmuller said: “I think the business is better 
conducted by private enterprise; more honestly and economically than it would be 
under the municipal government’s control.” 
The report which. the committee of the Legislature made on the testimony taken 
says: _ ‘ 
“We thave attempted to give all classes an opportunity to be heard on the ques- 
tion of municipal ownership, and many have appeared before the committee and ex- 
pressed their views, giving their reasons for or against the various municipalities of the 
State embarking in this business. But few have advocated the ownership and oper- 
ation of railroads by the cities. The preponderance of testimony taken and the ma- 
jority of opinion expressed before this cormmittee are against the subject so commonly 
referred to as Municipal Ownership. It is obvious under our present system of muni- 
cipal government that the ownership and operation of railroads by the cities and muni- 
cipalities would have a tendency to convert these enterprises into powerful political 
machines, the results of which would be detrimental to the public welfare. Under all 
the conditions and circumstances it would seem that the ownership and operation of 
street railways by the municipal authorities is quite impracticable at the present time. 
As an abstract proposition we believe that no government, national, State or municipal, 
should embark in a business that can be as well conducted by private enterprise. The 
_Teverse of this proposition carried out to a logical conclusion would put all business en- 
terprises under government management and control, and leave to no citizen any hope, 
ambition, or aspiration beyond that of seeking an official position that affords a meager 
existence. : : ; ; : . . ° . . 


Mr. Dixon Henry Davies, speaking before the London Society of Arts, said re- 
cently that about all the English municipalities have thus far done with electric light- 
ing is to tie it up so that private enterprise is afraid to touch it. In 104 cases local 
authorities have obtained and are holding “provisional orders” granted by Parliament for 
electric lighting, etc., without doing anything to carry the powers into effect. Private 
corporations dealing with the matter have been kept out, and the progress of towns 
retarded. 

To return to matters nearer home. I notice that last month Mayor Hart, of Bos- 
ton, discontinued several municipal undertakings, particularly the electrical construction 
division and repain division, for the reason, as he states, that in his opinion “it is 
cheaper for Boston to buy repairs” and electrical construction in the open market 
than in offices, the members of which owe their appointment to politics.” 
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MUNICIPAL FUNCTIONS. , 


In Municipal Affairs for 1898, Vol. 2, p. 577, is a 220-page article on the Evolution of 
the City, by Milo Roy Maltbie, the editor of the paper, a well-known student of and 
writer on municipal topics. Here follows an extract from chapter 10, embodying some 
of his conclusions :— 

; The Growth of Modern Cities.—The ancient world never saw such 
Municipal — gigantic cities as at present exist. Prior to eighteen hundred, Rome 
“digs by aa was the largest city which the world had ever seen. But. Rome itself 
759-768. never contained a population of more than one million, probably barely 

| more than five hundred thousand; and Thebes, Memphis, Babylon, 
Nineveh, Jerusalem, Athens, Alexandria, Constantinople and other large cities of ancient 
history never exceeded this figure. Carthage, at the height of its power, did not possess. 
more than eight hundred thousand. The wonderful development within the last century 
is shown in the following table, which tells this story :—From 1800 to 1890 the proportion 
of the population living in cities of 10,000 and over, increased in the United 626 per cent.; 
_ in England and Wales, ‘190 per cent-; in Prussia, 314 per cent., and in France, 173 per 
cent. In 1800 no city in the United States had more than 100,000 ; in 1890, 15.5 per cent. 
of the entire population resided in cities over 100,000. In England the ratio increased 
227 per cent.; in Prussia, 617 per cent.; in France 328 per cent. This movement of 
population to the larger cities dumfounds one. Yet these figures do not full portray 
conditions, for the urban centre grows more rapidly than the municipality extends its 
area, and if we could get the statistics for urban centres instead of for municipalities, a 
still greater concentration would be shown. 

Percentage of total population dwelling in cities. 


























| 1800. 1850, 1890. 
: | | ? oh! 
Counties. Year. 100,000120,000 10,000} Year.|100,000 20, 000/10 ,000 Year.'100,000/20,000 10,000 
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United States....| 1800 | 000] 38! 38/1850] 60' 9.8] 120 | 1890} 15.5 | 23.8 | 27.6 
England & Wales.| 1801! 9 73 | 16 94| 21.3 | 1851 | 22.58} 35 0 ' 39 45) 1891 31.82 | 53 58) 61 73 
Prussia ........-- 1816 | 18 | 60| 7.25' 1849! 3.1] 7.8 | 10 63) 1890 | 12:9 | 23 0 | 30 00 
Mranbe. s. fess. 1801 | 28 | 6.7] 9.6 | 1851 | 4.6 | 10.6 | 14.4 | 1891 | 12 0} 21.1 | 25.9 


Concentration of Population Increases Collective Action.—The first principle to be 
noted, and one which owes much of its force to the foregoing statistics, is that as con- 
centration of population increases, collective action becomes more advantageous and 
applicable to a greater range of activities. In sparsely settled rural communities the 
maintenance of schools is expensive and difficult. The whole system is inefficient and 
wasteful. City schools, upon the contrary, are most efficient, and the cost is relatively 
low. <A child may attend a public kindergarten several years before he can enter a 
country school, and usually has the opportunity of graduating from a free city high 
school, .a privilege he seldom, if ever, enjoys in rural communities. 

In other departments of administration the same tendency is manifest. Country 
roads are merely trails across the prairies. The paved street supersedes the rural high- 
way, not simply because constant use renders it necessary, but because the concentration 
of population has made it possible to pave the streets without crushing the taxpayers. 
Water works, gas works, electric lighting plants, street railways, fire departments, public 
parks, libraries, museums, and a host of other conveniences, can exist only where there 
is a considerable density of population. 

_ Inventions and Discoveries.—Closely associated with this fact is another of equal im- 

portance, viz., the wonderful development of inventions and scientific discoveries, which 

has iatroduced many new problems and rendered many more complex. The application 
10 M.T. 
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ef steel to building construction, for example, has led to municipal regulation of heights 
ef buildings, and brought before the fire departments many questions yet unsolved. More- 
ever, the constant introduction of new inventions and changes in methods of production 
eall for every effort on the part of each community to enable it, and its workers, especially 
to retain their position in the industrial system. There is thus more need for govern- 
mental action, not only in the way of caring for those who cannot adjust themselves to 
the new conditions, but also-in the way of providing facilities whereby others may be 
enabled successfully to meet these conditions when they appear. The modern city must 
spend large sums of money for schools, hospitals and poor relief. Education cannot be 
eonfined to elementary subjects nor to general culture, but must include manual training 
and instruction in the arts and sciences. Further, the economic changes of the last 
eentury are indirectly the principal cause of the growth of municipal Socialism, for with- 
eut them the large cities of the new world would not have been created, and many of the 
extensive functions now exercised would never have been necessary. 
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MUNICIPAL MONOPOLIES. 


Competition a Failure—This wonderful industrial development and the rapid con- 
‘centration of population it has produced, are the chief causes for the existence of the 
problem of public control of monopolistic services, the most important of which are water 
supply, gas and electric lighting, street railways, telephones and subways. When these 
industries first came into being, cities undertook to follow the plan which usually works 
fairly well in rural communities, viz., to depend upon competition to regulate rates. Fran- 
ehise rights in the same streets, or parallel streets were given to different companies. But 
competing water, gas and electric lighting companies made necessary the duplication of 
mains. Two or more systems were frequently laid where one would have given ample 
service. Two sets of street car tracks were constructed where one would have carried 
all the traffic. Separate plants were built and maintained, still further increasing the 
capital invested and the operating expenses. The companies soon perceived the numer- 
ous benefits of combination and consolidation or an agreement to divide the field im- 
mediately followed. For a long time people refused to admit the failure of competition. 
Various plans were proposed to prevent combination. Occasionally a new company 
would be organized amid high hopes, but it was seldom long before it sold out, and then’ 
eonditions were worse than ever. The capital of the newly-consolidated company was 
increased, and the expénse of municipalization thus made still greater. Finally free com- 
petition was admitted to be impracticable, wasteful, and the search begun for some system 
ef public control. 

Undeserved Profits —The movement in this direction has been accelerated by the pre- 
valent, belief that water, gas, electric lighting, street and railway, telephone and other 
eompanies of a similar nature have been making unusually large profits. The citizen 
knows that the stock of certain companies is quoted from 200 to 300, and that in the past 
it has been much higher in several instances. The fact that many street car companies 
do not pay annual dividends of more than two or three per cent. does not appeal to him. 
He knows that stock is often so heavily watered that two per cent. upon the face value 
may amount to a very large return upon the money actually invested. 

If the investigation is pursued further to ascertain whether these unusual profits are 
deserved, whether they more than counterbalance the risks involved, and whether they 
exceed those in other lines of business, the citizen learns from the political economist that 
in certain industries an increasing density of population is invariably accompanied by in- 
ereased consumption and decreased cost per unit. After the mains were laid and the — 
plant constructed, gas, water or electricity for example, can be furnished much more 
cheaply per unit to 500,000 than to 400,000 persons. The street car companies can carry 
2@0,000 persons per day at a comparatively s light advance over 100,000. The gross receipts — 
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are doubled, but the expenses do not increase proportionately. If the city increased in 
_ population simply by the growth and annexation of suburbs, the extension of lines might 
consume temporarily more than the increased receipts. But cities do not grow only upon 
the margin. Their centres are reconstructed—always towards more dense occupation ; 
vacant lots are built upon and high buildings constructed. And the income from increased 
traffic or consumption due to increasing density is almost entirely clear gain. 

The private citizen soon comes to look at the case much in this light : A certain cor- 
poration or corporations have secured control of a monopoly through no very extraordin- 
ary foresight or ability. A certain price has been fixed at which a given service is sup 
plied, a price which perhaps yields only a fair profit. As the city grows and as the density 
of the population increases, this industry hecomes very remunerative, the profits increase 
enormously. The corporation thus receives most of the benefits from conditions which 
it has had little or no hand in creating. The citizen asks himself: Is this just ? Should 
not the unusual profits which result from the concentration of population, the crowding 
of people into tenements and apartment houses and the migration from rural to urban 
districts be distributed among those who have made these unusual profits possible ? The 
private citizen sees no way under a system of laissez faire whereby he may secure his 
share either through reduced prices or more frequent transfers. Competition has failed. 
_ Public opinion has no effect. Government action seems the only solution,and the citizen 
turns to the municipality to assist him in achieving his rights. 

Compensation vs. Lower Prices.—Now there are two ways in which the municipality 
as a unit may reduce the extraordinary profits, “the unearned increment.” (a) Com- 
pensation may be demanded when franchises are granted; the companies required to 
pave streets, clean them, remove the snow or pay a cash bonus. (b) Or they may be 
compelled to lower prices. By the former method the property owner will be benefited 
principally, if not entirely. If prices are reduced or transfers more freely given in the 
case of street railways, the laboring man is the principal gainer, for his expenditure for 
water, gas, electricity and transportation is a much more important item to him than to 
the banker, the merchant or the broker. Consequently the man who is not a property 
owner or taxpayer demands lower rates and fares rather than increased compensatin 
To speak more exactly, the man whose expenditures for car fare, gas, water and electric 
lighting exceed his taxes is apt to demand lower prices rather than greater cash payments 
to the city, especially if he considers the question from a purely personal point of view. 
This class is growing larger year by year, and wherever universal suffrage exists it is the 
dominant factor. The labor organizations have fully realized these facts, for everywhere 
they are demanding lower prices rather than increased compensation to the city, and 
municipal operation is favored largely because it appears to offer a convenient method 
whereby lower prices may be substituted for high prices, and the profits, which have hereto- 
fore passed into private hands, may be distributed among those who have made them 
possible. Wagés are usually better and hours of labor shorter under municipal operation, 


which furnishes an additional incentive. 


A NEW PLAN FOR MUNICIPAL CONTROL. 


An interesting experiment is being tried in Indianapolis in the way 

Municipal of “A New Plan for Municipal Control of Quasi-Public Works.” The 
fae ins, plan was formulated by Mr. Potts, an attorney in Indianapolis, and has 
pp. 315-6. been quite successful as applied to the furnishing of natural gas to the 
residents of that city at a very low price. Mr. Forrest describes this 

plan in the May number of The American Journal of Sociology, and discusses its prac- 
ticability at some length. The following brief extracts give a general outline of the 


scheme :— 
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“(1) A stock company is formed, and, by the terms of corporation, the stockholders 
assign their shares to a self-perpetuating board of trustees, who are given irrevocable 
power to vote the same for directors. Thus, if a majority of the shares should fall into 
the hands of one person, he would have no control of the company. .. . The trustees 
serve without compensation. . . . The board fills vacancies in its own body. It is, 
therefore, mot under the control of stockholders, nor of political authorities, though it may 
be controlled by a legal process if there is evidence of corruption or mismanagement. 
The organization is thus seen to be similar to our best universities. The means of public 
contro] must be found in public opinion, which needs to be aroused when friction occurs. 
But since the trustees can derive no pecuniary advantage from the management of the 
concern, they must serve from the social motive, and thay be expected to regard their 
trusts. Ae ae ; ; : ; : Mei? : ‘ ; ; ; : : : 

“2. The immediate management of the concern is in the hands of the directors chosen 
annually by the board of trustees. P ; : ‘ : ‘ , ; P ‘ 

“(3) The necessary capital is secured by popular subscription, the shares being fixed at 
$25. It is necessary that such movements shall be backed by local capital, and it is de- 
sirable that as many people as possible shall be directly interested in its success.  In- 
cidentally a splendid means is provided for short time investment of savings by persons of 
all classes. It is provided that the dividends upon the stock shall not exceed 8 per cent. 
yearly, and that the amount invested shall be returned to the investors as soon as 
possible. . i ‘ ; E : : ; : , é ‘ : : : : 

“(4) Finally, and most important, perhaps, is the provision that service shall be rend- 
ered at actual cost, after these returns shall have been made to the stockholders It is 
not to be supposed that a company organized upon this basis will charge unreasonable 
rates up to the time that the obligation to the stockholders is fully discharged ; but the 
full benefits to the public are secured only after that has been done. The gas trust has 
already saved to the consumers about $10,000,000, but it will become more completely a 
public servant after the remaining payments shall have been made to stockholders.” | 

The advantages of the plan are briefly summarized as follows :—It seems to be a 
plan which will secure adequate control without throwing these works into the hands of 
the spoils politican. It depends upon a public opinion such as ultimately controls our 
greatest educational institutions, and may in these cases be expected to control, though 
not radically, the management of non-political institutions. It uses our most highly de- 
veloped business methods in the service of the public, and secures to the public all the 
possible advantages of those methods. It secures the complete socialization of the values 
of social functions, and yet does not throw the strain of frequent oversight of complex 
institutions upon the social consciousness. This last seems to be the desideratum. It 
might be secured by expert official service, but, unless this should become an intolerable 
bureaucracy, it must be subject to the fitful changes of our political life; whereas the 
Indianapolis plan provides for a management whose policy cannot be revolutionized by a 
spasm of popular prejudice, yet which must be gradually readjusted to meet social needs 
by the pressure of public opinion at important crisis, and which, for the faithful perform- 
ance of its trust, will be under legal rather than political control. 


‘ 

















MUNICIPAL EMPLOYMENT—STATE SUPERVISION RECOMMENDED. 


John R. Commons, Director of the Bureau of Economic Research, and a painstak- — 
ing writer on several subjects, has in Municipal Affairs for 1900, p. 294, a long article 
on certain evils generally attributed to the employment of large’ numbers_of workmen 
by municipal councils. He sets out by stating that direct employment is inherently far 


in advance of private contractors as regards the motives to improve the quality of the 
A 
work. 
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But for the very reasons for its prominence in the line of im- 


Municipal proving the quality, municipal employment shows unfavorably in the 
Affairs, ae LEG : c ; 

1900, Vol. 4, line of diminishing the costs. Here is the serious obstacle in the path 
pp. 296-7, of public employment under democratic conditions, and in this field, 


therefore, our careful thought is most needed. It is to the defects 
and not to the excellences of public work hat the citizen should direct his attention. 


Si ee | 


REDUCTION OF EXPENSES. 


The problem of reducing the expenses of municipal employment meets with obstacles 
in two directions: first, from the employees, second, from outsiders. 

Employees naturally resist a reduction of the labor cost, because it means for them 
increased work or diminished pay. How to overcome this perfectly human instinct, is 
the grand problem of the civil service rules and organization of the department. These 
will be noted later. 

As to outsiders, there are two classes who instinctively resist improvements that tend 
to reduce the labor cost. These are politicians and labor unions. The politicians dread 
the curtailment of their power to reward their “heelers’ and “workers.” The more 
positions to be filled, the larger the army of partisan retainers. ‘he labor unions are 
the organs for expression of the wide-spread conviction of laborers—that anything 
helps labor which increases the number of jobs, or lessens the supply of laborers. 
Without looking far or ahead to see whether extravagant, luxurious and wasteful jobs 
might not be a social injury, and might not curtail work in other directions, they see 
only the limited jobs immediately at hand and their own unlimited number crowding for 
employment. I mention labor unions, not that they are more culpable than other lab- 
orers, but that they are the most influential of all laborers in forcing this policy of “mak- 
ing work” upon the public authorities. In those cities where unions are strongest, 
there it is usually found that municipal employment is burdened with the largest pro- 
portion of unneeded laborers, and that almost impassable obstacles are met to the econ- 
omical reduction of these “fat” jobs. This is directly traceable to the avowed efforts of 
the unions. Politicians and labor unions combined, therefore, make the task of re- 
trenchment both difficult and ungracious. Their influence is shown strongest in the re- 
sistance to labor-saving inventions, and to make our discussion of improvements con- 
erete, we may narrow it to this question: What remedies will overcome the resistance 
cof labor unions to the introduction of labor-saving inventions on public works? ‘There 
‘are three classes of remedies which cover the field, namely, exhortation, economic re- 
form and administrative reform. 

Prof. Commons then discusses the possibilities of relief from these three reme- 
dies, and comes to the conclusion that central supervision is necessary. 


i 1 





STATE SUPERVISION IN UNITED KINGDOM AND UNITED STATES. : 


A State municipal board like the Local Government Board of 


Municipal Great Britain, is indispensable for any lasting success and improve- 
Me 000 ment in public employment. Similar boards, but with narrower pow- 
pp. 304-6. ers, have been created in several American States, notably, Massa- 


chusetts, New York, Ohio and Wyoming. Full account of these and 

their powers cannot be given here. Suffice it to say that such a board should be com- 
posed of experts. These should receive adequate salaries and hold their positions for 

an indefinite tenure. To avoid political influence, and to be certain that a large part 
of the high salaries would not go/to the political managers who control appointments, 
the appointment should be made only on the nomination of a body of fellow experts like 
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the Actuarial Society of America, the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, and 
the American Society of Civil Engineers, a non-official body corresponding to the 
American society. From the list of those who have passed these examinations, the 
smaller cities have learned to select their engineers, the larger cities having continued 
to hold their own stringent examinations. 

The services of a state consulting engineer should be required by law to be given 
to all local governments upon all matters of public improvement, such as water works, 
lighting, roads, streets. and transportation. His approval upon engineering problems 
would be necessary before a large undertaking could be inaugurated. The State Boards 
of Health in Massachusetts and New York already possess this power in the case ot 
sanitary arrangements of waterworks and sewers. The State Municipal Bourg should 
possess the same power in the case of electric, civil and mechanical engineering feat- 
ures of public enterprises. 

There is also needed a State accountant, as a member of the municipal board. He 
should prescribe a uniform system of bookkeeping for all departments of government 
in the State and in the localities, and for private corporations on public work. Such 
an officer has already accomplished important improvements in the local finances os 
Minnesota, the Dakotas, and, especially, Wyoming. Under the guidance of the engi- 
neers, this accountant could specify uniform schedules for all items of construction, 
repairs, maintenance, interest, depreciation, taxes, quantities and cost of material, and 
every element which is pertinent to a full understanding of the financial operations of 
public employment. 

The municipal board might have power to enforce the law regarding wages, hours 
of labor, and to appoint inspectors. Above all, its great usefulness would-be found im 
the publication of comparative statistics and data of all the municipalities and private 
corporations under its jurisdiction. If these tables are reduced to the comparative cost 
of the standard units in the different departments, it becomes an easy matter for the 
citizens of one city to learn whether their public departments are keeping pace with 
the departments of other cities. If the comparative costs are exceptionally high, the de- 
partment will he obliged to explain. If they are low, the department will achieve 
honor and strength in the community. The public will be accurately informed, no 
evasions will succeed, and public opinions will work its certain remedies. 

This policy has proven brilliantly successful in Great Britain in the electric 
lighting industry. As this industry is a local monopoly, comparisons can be made only 
between enterprises, whether public or private, in different cities. This is done 
through the British Board of Trade, which has minute supervision over all these under- 
takings. The board prescribes the forms of bookkeeping and the unit of comparison. 
It then reports annually for each plant upon costs, charges and profits per unit of pro- 
duct. Costs are analyzed into “cost of labor,” “cost of distribution,” “taxes,” “man- 
agement,” and “miscellaneous.” In this way any citizen in any city can note in a 
moment’s study the comparative standing of his own city in economy and efficiency. 
It is not too much to say that the present unanimity of British cities in working toward 


public operation of electric lighting is immediately grounded on the scientific publicity 
of accounts. 


SHALL AMERICAN CITIES MUNICIPALIZE? 


This is the title of a somewhat self-depreciatory article by John C. Agar, in Munici- 
pal Affairs for 1900, p. 13. Mr. Agar is a lawyer, was in 1891 chairman of a People’s 
Municipal League of New York, and later a member af the Board of Education there. 
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He admits almost complete success on the part of the British and German municipal 
systems, and attributes it to the gentle but firm control of the central governments. 


He says:— 
BRITISH AND AMERICAN SYSTEMS SUMMARIZED. 
The English and German cities are organized under a general 
Municipal law, upon general principles, with a minimum of legislative centraliza- 
eaoo Vit 4 tion or interference, and a maximum of administrative decentraliza- 
pp. 20-23. ; tion or power of self-government. We find that while the central 


government has released largely to localities the management of 
purely local affairs, it-retains the right to supervise the administration of those affairs 
especially those in which the municipality is acting as agent, by direct interference in 
some cases and by advice and veto in other cases; and thereby assures for the munict- 
pality not only the most painstaking scrutiny, but the most advanced information whick 
the progress of the arts affords. 

We ‘find generally the only elective body to be a council, while the citizens qualified 
to vote for it are property holders; and in Germany the property holders of the first 
and second class have a preponderating amount of power, whence the principle can be 
announced that the majority of those who vote the taxes are interested primarily by 
reason of their having property to be taxed. 

We find a class of civil servants trained for the profession of municipal adminis- 
tration in all its details, educated for its pursuit, inspired by its aims and praiseworthy 
opportunities, and rewarded by the accomplishment of the public good and the hon- 
orable regard of their fellow-citizens. And, above all, we find an organization de- 
signed in its details to carry on a large business with the least friction between its 
parts. From the members of th council, the mayor, burgomaster, heads of commit- 
tees, and paid heads of departments, to the day laborer, we find a machine in which each 
part is selected because of its fitness to accomplish the end in view. 

These are the conditions which exist in the countries where municipal ownership 
and operation have been carried on to the greatest extent, and with the best results. It 
is not surprising that under such circumstances such enterprises have been successful. 
It is not part of this discussion to consider whether private operation would not have 
accomplished equally beneficial results for the commmnity, nor to point out that in Eng- 
land there are signs that municipal ownership and operation are developing weakness 
when attempt is made to apply them on a scale commensurate with the demands of a 
Jarge section of the country, as distinguished from the demands of isolated communi- 
ties. 

AMERICAN CONDITIONS CONTRASTED. 


7 
When we turn to the municipal conditions which exist in this country, and inquire 
whether it is possible that they would produce like results if the operation of the public 
utilities mentioned above were entrusted to municipalities organized as ours are, we 
find ample reasons to advise caution before students of municipal affairs array them- 
selves as advisers of experiments so bold. It must be observed that the present state 
ef effort at municipal operation in this country is too undeveloped to permit of arga- 
ment of experience from like causes. Therefore, the only sound method of reasoning 
is to study the causes which have produced certain results abroad, and if we find thems 
essentially different from the forces operating in this country, we must discard them as 
RINNE ORPIYE CECE Son eta, Ee as, We oe fal oy els acl) oe | Pee 
' Our municipalities are not organizations adapted to carry on any business property. 
The powers which they possess are too narrowed by legislative limitations, or if, per- 
ehance, they be endowed with ample powers, the officials who possess them are as 
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a tule disqualified by want of technical training or moral habit from exercising them 
for the best benefit of the community. There is no skilled body of municipal officers, no- 
corps picked out to work for the community because they are the most apt citizens 
which can be found, and because they are inspired by local pride and the desire of an 
honGtame mae. Ce ek SR Meh Palla Les. 3?” 2), lets caty )o 

The system of public ownership and operation in this country and at this time 
would certainly generate fraud in the procurement of labor and materials; would bring 
to the front ignorance, negligence and corruption in management; would give undue 
scope to party politics, more frequent opportunity for change of employees for cor- 
rupt purposes, and less opportunity to secure efficient service at reasonable rates; all 
to the end that the spoils system would be vastly strengthened and the people longer 
kept apart from their own. 


MUNICIPALIZATION OF COMMERCIAL UNDERTAKINGS. 


In his excellent work on Municipal Administration (New York, Macmillafis, 1901), 
Prof. John A. Fairlie discusses at length the various municipal corporation undertak- 
ings in Europe and the United States, and thus summarizes his conclusions:— 

The difficulties and limitations of comparison of private with mu- 

Fairle, Muni- nicipal undertakings are numerous. In the first place, undertakings 

Pavone which are municipalized, or which it is proposed to municipalize, have, 

310-312. in addition to the purely kusiness side (profit and lgss), an important 

social aspect; and municipal control means in almost every case a 

greater degree of attention paid to these social aspects, such as better facilities to the 

consuming public and better compensation to the employees. This amelioration of social 
conditions cannot be balanced in figures against diminished profits. \ 

Assuming, however, the municipal works operated on a purely business basis, exact 
statistical comparisons are rarely practicable with any figures at hand. In some cases 
comparisons are made of prices charged by private companies with the cost of munici- 
pal operation, while it is clear that interest, taxes and depreciation of plant and equip- . 
ment must also be included. Interest and taxes can sometimes be accurately ascer- 
tained, but it is most difficult to learn anything definite concerning depreciation, as it 
requires exact knowledge of the particular plants, and cannot be determined with ac- 
curacy by estimating with any universally applicable rate per cent. 

Even if these difficulties were removed, there still remains the important fact of dif- 
ferent conditions in different places. Prices of raw material vary, local difficulties may 
add to the cost of construction works. In comparing the social benefits, prices may be 
on entirely different basis. Take, for example, the subject of water rates: these may 
be based in one town upon the quantity of water used as measured by meter, and in 
another upon a fixed rate per house; of two towns, both using the meter method of 
estimating charges, each may have adopted a different point of measurement; and of 
two towns both using a fixed rate per house, the word “house” may mean a different 
thing in each. Street car tolls offer the same obstacle: a fixed street car rate cannot 
be compared with a rate varying according to the distance travelled. Finally, as be- 
tween different countries, and to some extent also between different cities in the same 
country, there are important differences in the purchasing power of money and in cus- 
toms, which seriously affect comparisons. For instance, the street railway traffic in 
England cannot be compared with that of the United States, on account of the dif- 
fering degrees of density of population, and of differences in the value of money, and 
in the rates charged and facilities offered by other means of locomotion, such as cabs 
and steam railroads. 


. 
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The question for or against the municipalization of commercial undertakings must, 
then, be decided largely on general grounds. The most important consideration is 
that of the social benefits to be derived from municipal control; and the strength of 
this argument, positively or negatively, will depend on public sentiment as to how far 
improved conditions should be furnished at the expense of general taxation. From a 
purely business standpoint there are certain advantages in favor of either municipal 
or private control. Municipalities have the advantage of lower rates of interest on 
capital than private companies, and, furthermore, they issue no watered stock, on which 
interest must be paid. On the other hand, private companies are in general willing 
to pay much higher wages of superintendence than municipalities, thus securing the 
most efficient management, while at the same time the non-technical management 
(usually a board of directors) is more permanent, and so more likely to pursue a con- 
tinuous policy. 

These are the principal permanent features. Other arguments against municipaliza- 
tiin are the spoils system and municipal corruption. As to the first, its existence is 
bound to add much to the expense, and to detract from the efficiency of municipal work; 
but we seem to have passed the period of wholesale removals of subordinate em- 
ployees with each change of administration, and this is no longer a vital matter. In 
regard to corruption among the managing officials, it may be noted that dishonest and 
corrupt practices of directors in private companies are by no means unknown. More- 
‘over, one of the chief sources of municipal corruption in the past has been in connec- 
tion with franchises to private corporations; while with municipal ownership, not only 
would the added importance and responsibility Of municipal work tend in some degree 
to sectre better municipal officials, but also those citizens who as officers of corpora- 
tions were formerly interested in securing the best terms for their company become, as 
taxpayers, interested in obtaining the most efficient management, and are likely to 
use their influence in the interest of better government. 

A practical factor to be borne in mind in the United States is the existence of con- 
stitutional debt: limits, which place an effective check on municipal activity. As it is 
more important that a city should not neglect the works in which it is engaged than 
that it should undertake new works, care must be taken not to take up new lines of 
activity which will bring the debt so close to the limit as to hamper the development 
of other undertakings. Thus it is very doubtful if New York, with the works of water 
supply, docks and the rapid transit tunnel under way, could take up the construction of 
gas works or surface railways (or could undertake the purchase of existing plants) 
without entrenching on the debt limit and stopping other ‘needed improvement. Even 
where the debt limit is not in question, too many new undertakings might retard the 
development of municipal work. 

Conclusions:—1. Where a private company has shown itself well managed and 
active in the public interest, it seems doubtful policy to run the risk of a less able man- 
agement under municipal control; but agreements even with such a company should be 
carefully drawn to safeguard the interests of the city. 

2. In the case of franchises granted without proper provisions, the first step to be 
taken is to compel the reduction of rates or an improvement in facilities, so that the 
company will receive only a fair income from its property. If this is not done, little 
will be gained by a municipal purchase of the plant at the swollen values due to the 
high rates charged. 

3. After such reduction in rates, or upon the expiration of a franchise in a city 
which has managed other public works with success, and is not already involved in as 
many undertakings as it can manage, municipal ownership of monopolies is advisable. 
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ALL SORTS OF MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP. 


Mr. Clinton Rogers Woodruff, Secretary of the National Municipal League of the 
United States, writes thus in the New York Outlook of May 11, 1901 :— 
Many cities, following the lead of New York, directly undertake the 
Outlook, cleaning of their streets ; although there are many others, like Philadel- 
Vol 68, p. 111, phia, which will employ private contractors to do the work. The ques- 
I. 114. tion of municipal ownership of street-cleaning apparatus is an unsettled 
One in many communities, and public opinion is still divided in the 
matter. So it is as to the sprinkling, paving, and repair of the streets. There are 
many who believe that the establishment of municipal paving and repair plants would re- 
sult in an elimination of the scandals now incident to the system of private contracts. 
Syracuse, for example, recently had under consideration the establishment of a municipal 
asphalt plant ; so had St. Joseph, Mo. In 1899 the business men’s organizations of Buffalo 
strongly indorsed a similar suggestion ; so, too, did the Trade and Labor Council of 
Lowell, Mass., last August. Northampton, Mass., wants a city street-sprinkling plant ; 
and so it goes. It is fair to presume that in time it will be quite as general for a city to 
pave, repair and clean its streets as it is now for the city to control and operate the fire 
department ; and yet there was a time when the city depended entirely upon volunteers to 
Suppress fires. Now a voluntee: fire department is looked upon as a relic of the past, 
and where it still exists is rather regarded as a temporary make-shift. 


Municipal hospitals are rapidly multiplying. No large city is now without a first- 
class, adequately equipped hospital. Thus far these hospitals have generally been started 
as adjuncts to the department of charities and correction ; but the time will come, if it 
has not already arrived, when city administrators will realize that many citizens, able to 
pay for the services rendered, would prefer to go to a city controlled hospital, in prefer- 
ence to a privately managed one, except for the fact that the former is now unpleasantly 
attached to the Alms house or like institution. A movement towards this end has ai- 
ready been inaugurated in Philadelphia. 4 


The Gothenburg and Norwegian systems of dealing with the liquor question, and the 
South Carolina dispensary system have familiarized a part of the American public te a 
certain extent with the idea of the city ownership of saloons, nee has many advocates 
im all parts of the country. 


Nathan Straus, the New York philanthropist, is a strong advocate of the municipal 
ownership of plants for sterilizing milk, believing that the city owes it to the poor and 
unfortunate to supply them with fresh milk In 1892 Mr. Straus himself began the dis- 
tribution of sterilized milk, and in that year disposed of 34,400 bottles. Last year (1900) 
he dispersed 506,677 bottles. Sterilized milk was introduced into the infant asylum at 
Randall’s Island in 1897, when the death-rate was 44.36. In 1899, after two years’ use of 
it, the death-rate had fallen to 24.52. Mr. Straus believes, and I think we will all agree 
with him, that a policy which makes so directly for the health of the community should 
_ not be allowed to depend upon private initiative and enterprise and benevolence for its 
continuance. The Rev. C. F. Dole, in October, 1900, in an address on “Our City Politics,” 
followed the same lines,. maintaining that there should be a municipal milk supply, so 
that every child in the city might have pure milk. 


The disclosures last summer of the connection between the ice trust and Tammany 
officials created a profound impression, not only in New York City, but throughout the 
¢ountry, because of hardship involved to those least able to bear it. Comptroller Bird S. 
Coler and others came forward with the suggestion of a municipal ice plant, and the con- 
servative ‘Evening Post” reported the large economies possible therefrom. Those wo 
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that it aoa lead a ae city controlling many Hie it had no business to control. As 
one opponent said, “Where is this municipal ownership to end ? We will have municipal 
/soda water fountains next ?’ Another said:—‘I shall certainly oppose it. We will be 
having municipal bakeries next.” 


| This, however, is not so extreme as some would imagine, as municipal bakeries have 
been suggested, and J] think in some places built, in British cities; and Grenoble, France, 
has had a municipal restaurant for years, which has been a success practically from the 
‘Start. , 


Municipal markets are no new thing. As a matter of fact, markets are among th” 
oldest forms of municipal property, and their ownership has almost come to be regarded 
as an essential function of a well-equipped city. Municipal abattoirs, however, are by 
ho means so common, and in one instance at least (at Montgomery, Ala.) have been de- 
clared illegal. 


We have already noted the movement for municipal milk, based on the plea that it 
is the duty of the cities to adopt such measures as will improve the public health. It 


'%8 only a step from this position to the municipal control of dairy products, as advocated 
by a writer in the Indianapolis ‘Bulletin’ :-— - 


| In all the range of dairy matters there is no one thing of more general or more vita! 
importance than municipal control of dairy products in cities, towns, ‘and villages. While 
the primary purpose and the justification of all such control is the protection of the con- 
| sumers of these products from disease, filth, and fraud, the same control, when wisely 
regulated, also protects honest producers and pure products. The necessity for such 
) control has come to be almost universally recognized by cities and towns (and is fast 
gaining recognition among the better class of villages) where regulating ordinances have 
been very generally enacted. 





Of course, there is an important distinction between control and ownership ; but if 
'we have municipal markets and the municipal control of dairy products, it is not a fair cry 
to the city conducting the latter business directly on its own account. 


‘For some reason, to me at present inscrutable, the coal and ice businesses are often 
}conducted under a single management. Coal and ice companies are numerous in Philadel- 
}phia. If then, we have municipal ice plants, why not municipal coal yards? And so 
we have. Several years ago an attempt was made to secure the right to establish them 
‘in Boston; but it was defeated. Again last May (1900) an effort was made on behalf 
tof Danvers, Mass., but this. too, failed. That is to say, the Massachusetts Legislature 
refused to coufer upon this town the right to deal in coal, on the ground, as I recall it, 
that such a law would be unconstitutional ; although the same town now has the right to 
deal in gas extracted from coal. Municipal coal yards, according to a late despatch. 
are to be instituted by Glasgow, Manchester, and several other British towns. 


. The municipal ownership of docks is by no means a new policy ; but I think a municipal 
ferry is. Yet this is what was proposed by the New York “Herald” a year ago be- 
Itween Staten Island and Manhattan, and by numerous prominent citizens of the former 
place. The suggestion grew out of the dissatisfaction over the operation of the exist- 
ling franchise by the present company. 


Comptroller Coler is a strong advocate of the municipal operation of docks. He be- 
ieves that the city should not only own them, but actually manage them, instead of 
Meaving private companies to reap large profits from their management. He would buy 
lup all docks not now owned by the city and run*these, together with these already 
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owned, as a department of the city, and as a business investment. He 1s of the opinion 
that within thirty years a sinking fund could be accumulated, which would pay for the 
original cost. 


Municipal telephones, although not thus far actually started in this country, are not 
far distant. The West Side Business Men’s Association of Buffalo is working for them 
to secure relief from the excessive charges of the existing company. In its issue of April 
20, 1900, the Chicago “Chronicle” said : “Chicago is to have a municipal telephone system 
—an innovation in America. Its immediate use is to be confined to the police and fire 
departments, but its projectors say that eventually it will serve as the nucleus of a great 
metropolitan system that is expected to become a healthy rival, to the Chicago Tele- 
phone Company and the new Illinois Telephone and Telegraph Company. Rates suf- 
ficiently low to make the telephone a cheap convenience are predicted by those who see 
a great future in the municipal plant.” 


A recent despatch from London says :—“The London streets are being torn up by 
the laying of the wires of the new telephone system to be run by the Government. Con- 
tinued complaints of overcharging and inefficiency of the monopoly led the postoffice to 
take this important step. Preparations are making for 40,000 subscribers. It is hoped 
to begin to operate in a year. The cost will be over $5,000.000, and the rates will be so 
low that the smallest store will be able to have a telephone.” Municipal telephones have 
been tried in several foreign cities. Amsterdam bought out the private company some 
four years ago, and has since managed the service to the satisfaction of the subscribers. 


Under Mayor Quincy’s administration a municipal printing plant was established in 
Boston. A report which was rendered in July, 1809, showed a saving of $10,386.08 for a 
year’s operation, although these figures have since been disputed. The present Greater 
New York Charter Commission is in favor of establishing a plant similar to-the United 
States Government Printing Office at Washington.. The present Comptroller of New 
York is heartily in favor of such action. Ina recent interview he said :— 


The city’s printing is enormous, and there is no reason why it cannot be done just 
as well by the city as the work of the Federal Government is done by the Government 
Printing Office. A member of Congress can introduce a bill to-night. and to-morrow 
morning printed copies of that bill are on the files of the members. That looks as if 
the service was prompt and efficient, does it not? Take one department in this city—_ 
the Board of Education—and look at the big amount of printing it requires every year. 
Its minutes have to be printed, as do the minutes of other departments. This costs a 
great deal of money. The contractors have to pay the men employed on city work the 
same amount of wages as if those men were employed directly by the city, and these 
men can work no more hours for the contractors than they could for the city. What 
want to see is the power conferred upon the city to start such a plant. After that is 
done we can figure out how it is to be oper ited in this country. Now one has actually 
ployed in a city office would not render as much and as good service as if they were 
working for any private concern. JI do not believe that that amounts to much. Men 
must be taught that when they are working for the city they must render as efficient — 
and honest service asif they were employed by a private person or firm... 





Syracuse, N.Y., has a municipal lodging-house, which gives its lodgers breakfast, sup- 
per, and lodging for a period not to exceed two weeks, the lodger to work out his board 
by service in the street-cleaning brigade. 








A municipal theatre has often been advocated in this country. Now one has actually 
been built in the City of Calumet, Mich. It was erected as a wing to the new City Hall. 
It will be conducted by a manager in the city’s employ, and all profits will accrue to th 
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city, which is also prepared to bear the losses, if any. Franklin, Ind., has also assumed 
¥ control of its theatre and has appointed a manager to conduct it. 

‘ Municipal pawnshops are coming into vogue. Chicago has one, which is doing an 
increasingly large business, and its success his been such as to encourage other cities to 
follow in Chicago’s footsteps. As special legislative authority is necessary, the move- 
ment is likely to be slow of growth. Municipal employment bureaus have been propos- 
ed in a number of places, and one has already been started in Toledo, O., which, accord 
ing to Mayor Jones, is working to the best of satisfaction. Municipal cemeteries have 
long been established in some localities, and now municipal crematories are seriously 
proposed. When these are established, and the numerous lying-in hospitals are muni- 


cipalized, the whole circuit of human life will seem to be within the field of municipal , 
‘activities. 


“MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP OF GAS, WATER AND ELECTRIC LIGHT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


Mr. Carroll D. Wright, U. S. Commissioner of Labor, gives up the whole of his 
fourteenth annual report (1809) to this subject. The report is, as United States offi- 
cial reports usually are, exceedingly well presented. Necessarily, being collected by an 
officer having no compelling authority over the persons from whom the information 
was collected, the return is not absolutely complete, but it is at all events fairly repre- 
sentative: . 

Of the 3,326 waterworks in the United States, it was found that 
14th Annual = 46.27 per cent. were owned and operated by private individuals, firms, 
lle mathe et and corporations, while 53-73 Re Pent, were owned and operated by 
of Labor, p. 13. the cities, towns and villages in which they were located; of the 965 

gas works, 98.55 per cent. were owned privately, while but 1.45 per , 
cent. were municipally owned; and of the 3,032 electric light plants, 84.83 per cent. were 
private and 15.17 per cent, were municipal. As will be seen, this report covers 24.37 
per cent. of the private waterworks and 36.38 per cent. of those under municipal owner- 
ship and control; 37.43 per cent. of the private and 78.57 per cent. of the municipal gas 
works, and 24.57 per cent. of the private ana 69.57 per cent. of the municipal electric 
light plants. Of the 1,539 privately owned waterworks, about 32 per cent. were located 
in towns and villages which had less than 1,000 population at the census of 1890, 
while about 25 per cent. of the 1,787 municipally owned plants were so located. Of 
the 951 privately owned gas works, about one-third of I per cent. were located in towns 
and villages which had less than 1,000 population at the census of 1890, while of the 
municipally owned plants none were so located. So far as the electric light plants are 
concerned, about 9 per cent. of the 2,572 privately owned plants were located in towns 
and villages which nad less than 1,000 population at the census of 1890, while about 9 
per cent. of the 460 municipally owned plants were so located. About one-fourth of all 
the waterworks in the United States are located in small towns and villages, while a 
very small proportion of the gas works and about one-tenth of the electric light plants 
are so located. Inquiry was made in regard to the waterworks located in these small 
towns and villages, and as a rule they were found to be of an unimportant and inex- 
pensive character and were established largely for purposes of fire protection. 
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Number of, total investment in, and value of product in, water, gas, and electric light 
plants in the United States. 



































WwW: terworks, Gas works, E!ectric light plants. 
Private Municipal. | Private. Municipal. Private. Municipal. 

Number in the United 

eS Oe eer Reet ee 1,539 1,787, 951] 14 2,572 460 
Number included in this | 

report ..: 375 659 356) 11 632 320 
Per cent. included in this| | 

rep rt | 24.37 36. 88 37.43 78 ‘i 24.57 69.57 


Total inve stment in sll 

plants iu the United 

States ... $267,752, 468 $513,852, vine $330.346,274| $1,918,120 $265,181,920} $12,902,677 
Tot: .linvestment i in plants 

included in this report $116,710,833 $163,574,312 $152,669,792 $1,395,373 $113,917,815| $10,908,929 
Per cent. of t: tal invest. | , 

ment represented by 

plents inc uded in this 





report 43.59 90 22 46 22 72.75) 42.96 84.55 
Valne of product in all | | 

plants im’ the Unwed 

Btates oss pos $25,665,669, $15,506,130 $73,416,133 $187,355 $56,490,652] $3,531,605 
Value of product in plants’ 

included in this report .! $11,416,186 $42,508,490 $33,938, 262 $431,672| $24,267,460} $2,909,199 
Per ce t. of total vaius of 

product represented hy | 


plants iaciuded in this 
TEROTN- Gk LS ee 44.48 93.41 46.21 88 57 42.96 82.38 





On page 35 Mr. Wright gives a summary of his investigations as to waterworks 
plants, as follows:— 


Average cost of production per 1,000 gallons of water furnished. 
SEE ann cemememeemenee Enn LEC EE 
Private plant~. Municipal plants, 
] 





Average cst: f produc- Average cost of produc- 



































ro | tion per 1,000 gail na, re tion per 1,000 gallons, 
oy gece tesa. | 8 Oe Scar ale a tal 
Water furnished (gallons). =n (i= ee 3 Bx < £5 % Ss 3 : 5 oe aoe 
S/f225 (28828 |2| fgie | o3e%e 
= ee weeee | h | Se | eae eg 
ol mEq i efoto ue a Be eS) 
S| S3239-| oe es 2 o.= 2 2 Gay ae 
E Sagsso =i ie ie 3 aan Bee ee 
s| Soese go e868 1s oO wee eG aa a 
Z| f a= a} oR 5 
$ c. $ c, c ; “bh 
Under1,000 000 ~—_.......... eee ee Gace Af Oe eee eee ie 5 i 0574 eee 
1,0v0,000 and under 5, Me 000 .. 5 | 0.1464 0.6928 - 35 .29%8 .8789 
5.0v0 000 " 10:0 0.000 .. | 12 Pes! Bee 4966 35 1503 4186 
10 000,000 " 15 0V0,000....) 12 .1382 41192 45 .1158 . 3050 
15 000,000 ' 20,000,000 ee mati . 0962 . 3066 41h 108 . 2636 
20 000 000 i" 25 000 000....) 12 .1020 . 2471 26 | .0848 . 2911 
25,00'',000 " 50, 00 000... | 50 . 0585 .1874 105 .0606 bd .1754 
50,000,000 " 75,000,000 .. | 44 0434 .1375 52 .0423 .1180 
75,000,000 " 100 000.000 .. | 26 .0511 .1520 24 .0461 -1371 
100 000,000 " 125,000,000 ...) 20 . 0368 . 1084 23 .0342 1016 
125,000,000 " 150,000,000....) 9 .0377 .1285 22 .0381 1265 
150.000 000 It 175,0 0000 .. | 14 .0408 .1108 6 .0164 .0879 
175,000 000 " 200,041,000 .. 8 .0 70 .1339 12 0254 .0845 
200 000.000 " 250,000 000 ..| 23 .0363 .1165 15 .0269 | 1046 
250,000,000 " 500,000 000... | BL .025 1 .0796 A8 .0227 0858 
500,000, 000 i" 750,000,000 ...| 30 0206 0782 38 .0252 .0902 
750,000,000 " 1,00 1.000 000....) 14 0194 . 067 2 20 .0195 .0745 
1,000,000, 600 " 5,000,000 000....} 30 .0176 0651 78 .0'75 . 0639 
5, 000,000,000 " 10,000,000,000....| 4 .0291 -1163 6 .0107 .0444 
BU CU ROM OVEE os e5 ce catnedaVaawncdiccclubes (lnbbce Ride sie ee .0167 0476 
aaa aR A Re ene eee ee 
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Taking up first the comparison of these groups, exclusive of depreciation, taxes, 
and interest on the total investment, and dropping from consideration the first twe 
groups for the reasons stated in the text in connection with the short table preceding 
relating to cost of salaries and wages, it is seen that in the group of plants furnishing 
-§,000;000 and under 10,000,000 gallons of water during the year, as well as in the group 
following, the average cost was greater in the private plants than in the municipal, while 
in the next group the opposite is true. In the sixth group the cost was greater in the 
private plants, while in the following group the result was again reversed. In the next 
eight groups, with one exception, the cost was greater in the private plants, in the group 
following it was greater in the municipal plants, while in the next two groups it was 
practically the satne in both classes of plants. In the last group having private plants 
the average cost of production, exclusive of the elements mentioned above, was $0.0291 
per 1,000 gallons in the four private plants, and $o.0107 in the six municipal plants, or 
more than two and oné-half times as great in the private as in the municipal plants. 
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Average price per 1,000 gallons of water sold. | 





Private plants. Municipal plants. 








i 
| 





Average price 


Water furnished (gallons). 
Number. |per 1,000 gallows} Number, 


Average price 











per 1,000 gallons 
cf water rold. | of water sold. 
$c $ c. 
MUERTE ONO eo oe eee cae fs i ad an gee 5 0 5608 
1,000 000 and under — 5,000,000 ...... ee 0.4476 35 20381 
5,000,000 a 10,000,000 ....... | 12 .3476 35 1579 
1v.000 000 on 15,00:,000 ........ aS 6 2521 45 1445 
15, 0U0,000 " BOO, OOO? ies aint aie | 10 2372 41 1090 
20,000.000 a 25.0'0,000 ......-. ta ae: :2164 26 "1108 
25,000 000, nt 60 000,000 .... ... ; 60 1624 105 0840 
50.090 000 75,000,000. J... 82 | 44 1261 52 0743 
75,000.000 10,0u0 00 ....,... ii 9 6 1183 24 0792 
. 100,000,000 125 000,000 ........ huioe 0973 23 0639 
1°5,000 000) 150.000,000 ........ 9 1059 22 | 0610 
150.000,000 175,000,000 ........ | 14 09:2 ae 05*0 
175000000 200,000 000 ....... 8 0981 12 0693 
20',000000 a 250,010000 ........ | 28 0963 15 0x89 
2500:0:00 4 50: ,000,000)......... |) 52 eae 0705 8 0615 
50',000,0:0 750,000 000 ........ ies GOD 0589 38 .0708 
750,000 000 on 1,000,000,00) ........ 14 0618 20 0610 
1,000 000 000 " 5,000,000 000 .... .. 30 0563 78 0593 
000,000,000 x 10,000,000,000 .... ... 4 11.6 6 0471 
Bae, 000.000 OF OVET | en ow cae rae sane- 5 oie i Pas sates hf gt steel mare e etel 13 0525 





An examination of the table shows that in every group of plants except two the 
average price charged per 1,000 gallons is smaller in municipal than in private plants. 
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A similar summary as to gasworks is given in pages 384, et seq. 


Gas Works.—FourtEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF LaBor.—PAGE 384. 


Average cost of production per 1,000 cubic feet of gas produced. [The value of the*vresi- 
duals and by-products which were sold by the various plants has been deducted from the cost 
of production before using the same aa a basis for this table. ] 


Private plants. Municipal plants, 


























Average cost of produc- | Average cosh ¢f produc- 
tion per 1,000 cubic feet. tion per 1,000 cubic feet. 
an ep) | 
Al ewes or>os | 8 bac bgaas 
Gas produced (cubic feet). 8 | Bu 2 6. x 2 ae | a) 8583 a5 ae s 
meog aP Hos | | ca_s  w0545 
et eS ee ee ROR EAs eS a 6 
see Worm iP ao°8 eee g 
Se om q . a ® @Q > | col _ re) Sd =| 4D »~ 
9 | o.oo lg By) @ T.2 a 2 Toe owe 
4| 88388 |saec ia! S2fe | Bases 
5 | Sossh | Soaks | 5 | Gosek | goess 
2 |e aa A 3) eer 
$ oc. a $ 0.2 ere 
Rncter O00. 000 |: Foland silo oy ve seme Kir 10 1 86 weal eal 2.26 3.34 
2,000, 000 and under 5,000,000. . 69 1.18 217 Pie .69 1.18 
5, "000, 000 " 10,000,000 . 63 98 1.84 hie .82 1.51 
10:00),000 15,000,000... .... 43 .79 1.44 “i ee ae. 
15,000,000 " 20, POO COO Tse tee 45 78 1.62 2 . 60 .96 
20,000,000 " 25,000,000 eiveain cnee 23 .78 Spdnl es '5) 1 .68 1.03 
25,0::0,000 " BOWUO.0U0 "25 akan 2k 38 .68 1.25 1 .55 91 
50,000,000 " TOMO 000 i 3 iss «5», Ee, 65 114 oe ard re 
75,000,000 " 100,000,000.......... 9 61 1.06 ks Pe Ms 
100,000,900 i" DOO000 000. x. S17 as 18 45 .92 2 44 63 
500,000,000 or over EN gee PaReEN Te ; : 76 iva oT 





Taking up the comparison of the plants in each of the groups in which compari- 
son is possible, it is seen that the columns giving the average cost of production, ex- 
cluding depreciation, taxes, and interest 2n total investment, show that in all groups 
except the first the average cost per 1,000 cubic feet of gas produced is less in municipal 
plants than in private; while the columns giving the average cost, including these ele- 
ments, show in every group of plants an excess of cost in private plants. 


Gas Works.—FourRTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF LABOR.—PAacGE 885, 


Lowest, highest, and average cost of production per 1,000 cubic feet of gas furnished for con- 
sumption in five groups of plants. 





Private plants, 





Lowest, highest, and average cost of produc- 
tion per 1,000 cubic feet. 


Gas produced (cubic feet). Nambes 


reporting.) Eyeluding depreciation, 
taxes, and interest on 


Including depreciation, 
taxes, and estimated 
interest on total 











total investment, investinent 
bye coe tvees ; 
25,000,000 and under 50,000,000 .:...... 88 tt $199 $081 | $068 $341 $1 49 
50,000 000 " 75,000,000 ....... 17 1 04 75 86 2 35 1.38 % 
75.000,000 " 100,000,000 ........ 9 1 00 72 106 165 1 2 
160,000,400 " 500,000,000 ........ 17 | is 95 49 58 1 738 1 02 
600.000 000 GF OVBE oof s i cies escesisenses 8 | 40 84 51 75 1 44 84 
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Lowest, highest, and average cost of production per 1,000 cubic feet of gas fnrnished for con- 


sumption in five groups of plants. 





Municipal plants. 





tion per 1,000 cubic feet. 





| Lowest, highest, and average cost of produc- 
| 


Gas produced (cubic feet). Number | Tncladive depeedialcen 
is tj ncludl r a ’ 
porting estimated taxes, 
interest on total 


investment, etc. 


Excluding depreciation, 
taxes, and interest on 
total investment. | 

















| 
25,000,000 and under 50,000,000 ........ 1 $0 62 $062 $062 | $103 $103 $1 03 
50,000,000 " MOBO, 000) adices.s gt ls a toes UA ee eM Latead Baa a eg ni rahe Nes en 
75,000,000 i" 100,000,000 ., ..... a Ree ie kA Varo hor 8 alert LEA aU a rel C8 
100,000,000 " 500,000,000 ....... 2 46 54 51 | 62 79 73 
500,000,000 or over CR ae ea va AGG a heee agate Bie Oats ot mete eon [rors avccssncseesenecsons 
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A similar summary as to electric light plants is given at pages 550, 551, 554. 


Erectric Ligut Pianrs.—FourTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF LABOR.— 
Pace 550. 


Average price per kilowatt hour charged in are service. 



































Private plants. Municipal plants. 
AP ae Be op 
Sh, See ee tre I Sh PS Oe he aan ea 
% om o © oH & be 
Plants having engines with horse power of : a c Z| 2 He a a2 a | 24 
oo pee ta 4 i o Pa © 2 
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iets lee 2 Ob) ee a kee a 
5 2 6 3 a= 3 2. s a= 
7, | nit 7 | 7 | 4 
: $c. 8 c $c $ c. 
(nS 2 RI aS Id nna tae a 1 |0.1028! 3 [|0.1258} 1 |'0.0815| 6 [0.0719 
ETN El (ee ee PLR ME fs 19 | ‘1146| 22 | /o861l 10 | .1100' 18 | .0631 
ae ta ee es se Lins ee 18 | .0986! 21 | .0868| 10 | .0822| 30 | 0499 
400: os 1 cot SERS DNS: SES a iy 93 | .0940° 34 | .0770| 15 ‘ovr 36 | .0423 
195.5. REGUSHL AN tim udtia oe clears 17 | 0892 24 | 0798] 12 | .0684! 31 | .0376 
iene TT NERD a RIA IGT SIRE Ra 38 | .1291! 47 | .0846| 16 | .0862| 29 | .0397 
Spon 2°33 BRN TS ae eas 68 | .1075| 72 | .0710) 31 | .0821| 42 | .0451 
$00 a AN Spe One Paes Oh 40 | .0906' 40 | 10659! 11 | .0783| 24 | .0408 
400 . BE ea oe ee ae 27 | 1000! 33 | .0657/ 3 | .on56l.-9 | .0430 
500 n SEE ICID roa & 57 | .1046) 54 | .0696| 6 | .1139! 7 | .0406 
is an Bree ee eo thn Gt kn bn fe ...- | 38° | .0939' 35 | .0629| 1 | .0833| 4 | .0337 
1,000 in POO cee oe ates ne rae 31 | 1056] 32 | .0698| 4 | .0521/ 3 | .0418 
1,500 4 DOr e cos has Cote =: Ah tee 15 | 19991 290 | 0709} 1 | 1126) 2 | 0933 
2,000 PI. Calle ogee ae 18 .| .1157| 18 | .0664|... . | atte, | 2 | .0881 
3,000 1 ROO Cre reece ts ute nie es 9 | 1202 11 | .05141 1 | .0380) 1 | .0264 
OS PSE as SOR SG Ey ER laden Se Sa 10 | .1400| 12 | TOSOGI | ale 
| 
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Evecrric Licut Prants.—FourtEeNtH ANNUAL Report oF THE COMMISSIONER OF LABOR — 
Pace 661. 


Average price per 16-candlepower lamp per year charged in unmetered incandescent service. 























Private plants. Municipal plants. | 
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Pace 554, | 
Average price per lamp per year of are lighting, by hours of service rendered. 
a 
Private plants. Municipal plants. 
? HO fi & O uO B wo 
a ae zg a 3 [ae a Bi 
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The entire number of lamps furnished for service by private plants and by munici- 
pal plants is in this table grouped according to the number of hours of service rendered 
per year. This element of hours of service rendered influences prices more consider- 
ably perhaps than any other condition of service, and for this reason it is selected as 
the basis of the groups into which the lamps furnished by the various plants have been 
divided. For the lamps under each of these -groups is shown the average price per 
lamp per year to private users and to municipalities, as charged by private plants, the 
average price charged by municipal plants to private users, amd the average cost per 
lamp per year to the municipality of its own service when furnished by a municipal 
plant. 

Taking up the prices to private users, it is seen that in all of the groups except 
one the average price charged per lamp per year is smaller in municipal plants than in 
private ones. Comparing the columns showing the average price charged by private 
plants per lamp per year to the municipality, and the average cost per lamp per year 
to the municipality of lights furnished by municipal plants, it is seen that in all the 
groups except one the cost per lamp per year of lights furnished by municipal plants 
‘is smaller than the price charged per lamp per year by private plants to the munici- 
pality for the lights used in municipal service. 


- 





MUNICIPAL TRADING IN AMERICA. 


In Cassier’s Magazine for April, 1902, Hon. Robert P. Porter, Director of the 
Eleventh Census of the United States, writes for the benefit of American readers an 
article founded on his investigations into British affairs. It contains in part the same 
facts and arguments which he used afterwards in his address to the British Associa- 
tion. His conclusions are as follows:— 

Great. Britain has dashed ahead along some lines that in America 
Cassier’s we should regard as extremely hazardous, and in other directions, the 
Magazine, control of waterworks, for example, it has taken the opposite course. 
Vol.21,P-459- Thus, one is surprised to find the London County ‘Council running 
omnibus lines, erecting small, but expensive, electric plants to supply 
limited areas of street lamps, building tramways, planning extensive subways from 
Westminster to the Bank, while the water supply of the greatest modern city is in the 
hands of private companies. I am aware of the efforts made to purchase the London 
waterworks, and of the obstacles in the path, but think that the desired result could 
have. better been obtained had the County Council concentrated its energies instead of 
going into too many iridescent schemes. The trouble with that body, as it appears to 
an outsider, is, that it scatters too much. The tendency to scatter or spread out into 
too many things is dangerous to a business man—it is ruinous to a public body. There 
-is no constitutional limit to the debt-creating power of the London County Council, 
but the price of its securities suggests that a large increase of those bonds might not . 
be practical. 

Looking over the entire field, I find about half the capital invested in British tram- 
ways owned by municipal authorities; about one-third of the capital in gas works; by 
far the largest portion in electric light plants; but only half the municipal boroughs of 
Great Britain seem to own their waterworks. These general facts indicate the diff- 
culty which will be found in defining just where municipal enterprise in such matters 
should rightly end and private enterprise begin. 

Within the last few years a change seems to have come over this municipal dream 
in Great Britain. While we, as I have said, have been obliged to argue our case in 
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the United States on a demurrer so far as Great Britain’s experiences were concerned, 
there has arisen a perverse British generation which has set about the demolition pf 
‘idols before which we have been told to bow down and worship. The attack on the 
temple of municipal trading has been sharp and decisive, and the edifice as it was 
once represented to us in the United States has been badly shaken. This has been ac- 
complished by the aid of-several different organizations, prominently among which I 
notice the British Chambers of Commerce. Then there was the “Society of Arts debate, ‘ 
the Royal Statistical Society’s investigation of the financial side of the question, the Par- 
liamentary Committee, numerous able pamphlets, and more recently, that powerful ally, 
the London Times. . 

Britain having thus defaced the edifice of her own efforts, we foreigners must not be 
asked to gaze upon what is left and pronounce it complete and satisfactory. We are 
more likely to enter the sacred precincts through the apertures made in it and endeavor 
to solve the mystery of its departed power. We may even be encouraged to compare | 
the cost of some of these boasted achievements with similar undertakings of our own. | 
We might be tempted to ascertain if under a different method we have been able, by | 
utilizing individual effort and private capital, to give the public as cheap and as efficient 
service. 

The readers of Cassier’s Magazine are too familiar with the shortcomings of muni- | 
cipal trading to need a recapitulation in this article. British industry found that it did 
not fit in with the extension of modern enterprise. It was desired to distribute electrical 
power and sell it cheaply for all sorts of purposes, and such enterprise was blocked by 
a combination of town clerks. There was a demand for cheap producer gas for use in | 
gas engines, but municipalities whose business interests prompted them to oppose cheap 
power put untold obstacles in the way. 

So it is with light—electric and gas—and with the extension of tramways and light | 
railways. Then it was discovered that those towns and cities with their retinue of offi- 
cials had been merely nibbling at the electrical industry. Private enterprise had been 
dampened and dwarfed by hold-ups in the shape of provisional orders. Meantime, 
Great Britain was behind even Italy in an industry in which she should, by right of 
priority and practical application, have led Europe, and been side by side with the 
United States. When these facts were fully established, British ire was thoroughly 
aroused. Whatever may be the final outcome, and whether private enterprise ever 
comes to an understanding with these authorities as to boundary lines or not, these 
attacks have weakened their power. If municipalities still, as is probable, cling tenaci- 
ously to that which they have they will have to fight harder for that which they may in 
future wish to appropriate. The municipal traders may preach “on finality to municipal 
trading,” but Parliament, the limitation of debt-creating power, the patience of the rate- 
payer and the necessity of encouraging British industry, will prevent its being carried 
out. 

As I have said, until the time of the severe attacks on municipal trading referred to 
above, we had been given to understand in America that in Great Britain wonderful 
success had attended the efforts of municipalities to monopolize individual endeavor or 
enterprise. The appeal, however, was chiefly made on the exceedingly fallacious ground 
that the “profits” thus extracted from the pockets of the capable and enterprising, the 
energetic and far-sighted, the ingenious and the inventive, were enabling the rest of the 
community to live free of taxation. Herein lay the chief attraction. Mr. Donald, 
editor of the Municipal Journal, has disposed of this point himself, and thus denudes 
his whole theory of “no finality to municipal enterprise” of its principal charm to Amer- 
ican municipalities by the following declaration: “It would be preferable in all cases 
that municipalities ceased to make profits from their undertakings—whether gas, water, 
electricity or tramways.” 7 
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Here we have an advocate of municipal trading in Great Britain ahandoning the 
very essence of the argument of his co-laborers across the Atlantic. The bait of lower 
taxation is the luscious morsel which the Bryanite orator and American college profes- 
sor have been dangling before the American taxpayers. Without it the subject will not 
prove permanently attractive, and hardly command respectful attention. 


The Parliamentary Committee on Municipal Trading has given the British public 
full information on the merits and demerits of municipal trading. Much of the work 
done by British cities deserves nothing but the highest commendation from the American 
side of the Atlantic. Here and there we are endeavoring to follow in British foot-. 
-steps in all matters that contribute to a higher civic life. We have only recently car- 
ried on a non-partisan and united fight to rescue New York from the evil influence of 
the Tammany Association. Municipal government in the United States is not so bad 

as it is sometimes painted, and in many cities of medium size honest and capable gov- 
ernment is enjoyed. We are willing to follow British municipalities in the higher and 
nobler work they are doing, providing it does not take us along the dangerous river of 
municipal trading into the unknown sea of Socialism. The expansion of the functions 
of municipal government for the protection of public safety and public health is legiti- 
mate, and should be encouraged. The question to be solved is: “Must the economic 
and idealistic functions of municipal government expand in like manner?’ We have 
gone around the circle, and here we are back at the old issue which marks the parting 
of the ways. 


There will be more difficulty in finding the safe road in Great Britain than in the 
United States—that is( if municipal ambition can only be held down to non-profit pro- 
ducing undertakings.) John Boyd Thatcher, Mayor of Albany, once said, in speaking or 
this subject: “If the city may do those things for the individual which he cannot do 
for himself, may it do for him those things which he finds it inconvenient to do for him- 
self? If it may care for his safety and health may it also care for his morals and zm. 
comforts? If it may build him an academy to educate a sound mind, may it build him 
a gymnasium to devolp a sound body? If it ‘build him a gymnasium to train his mus- 
cles may it erect an arena to test his prowess? If it publish police rules and regula- 
tions for his conduct, may it establish an ethical college to teach him the foundation of 
obligation? If it may teach him ethics, may it teach him religion? And may all these 
things be done at public expense? Here our vessel breaks from its moorings and drifts 
toward the beautiful, but dangerous, coast of Paternal Government.” 


These words are quoted because they summarize the arguments which those who 
oppose it meet with every day. Those who believe in and want paternal government 
and socialism frankly say they favor the whole socialistic programme, that a city 
should conduct all functions, from divine worship down to the manufacture of tooth 
brushes. Those who do not believe in socialism and yet persist in enlarging the sphere 
of municipal trading, should realize that by the destruction of individual effort they are 
rapidly undermining the very foundation of their country’s strength and greatness. 

If the State or city takes away, “one after another, the opportunities for profitable 
employment of private capital and brains—the latest proposal being fire insurance—the 
logical result is that other occupations become overcrowded, the struggle for existence 
grows harder and an increasing number of persons must come upon the State or city for | 
support. 


The State’s function is to give every man an opportunity to do business under a 
stable government. The question will be asked, is it safe to trust municipalities to do 
all these things at public expense? In spite of the cry “No finality to munie¢ipality en- 
terprise,” there will be a finality when, as Mr. Thatcher suggests, the vessel of muni- 
cipal trading drifts towards the alluring but dangerous coast of paternal government. 
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Germany has lately set her face against municipal ownership and operation of public utili- 
ties, for the simple reason that she had carried officialism as far as it was prudent to 
go. The government employees tended always to increase; and there, as in Great 
Britain and America, it was found that employment by the government signified much 
which did not at once appear. The line had to be drawn somewhere., Even in Ger- 
many it was not considered expedient to add to the number already existing the num- 
erous officials -and employees of all the street railway systems in the empire. 


Of the fact that State or municipal ownership deadens enterprise there can be no 
sort of doubt. That the timid policy of the British Parliament in tying great modern 
enterprises to the apron strings of local political boards by such legislation as the 
Tramway Act, the various lighting acts and now the Telephone Act of 1899, has had 
much to do with the backward condition of the electrical and other great industries, is 
proved by the testimony before the Select Parliamentary Committee. In a like manner 
the over-zealous corporation in thwarting company enterprise, because of its own in- 
vestments in these undertakings, has soaked the activity out of private capital and kept 
it back from channels which it would otherwise have sought, to the benefit of the king- 
dom at large. In short, it has chilled enterprise. 


In the United States capital in these industries has had a freer headway—not a go- 
as-you-please, as some seem to imagine—than in Great Britain; and, in my opinion the 
results have been more satisfactory. Private enterprise may need curbing a bit, and this 
work our various State legislatures seem fully competent to perform. Better let such 
undertakings become profitable and reward individual endeavor and enterprise, than by 
unjust impediments and State and local “jay-hawking,” leave them in a moribund con- 
dition. 

Perhaps, in conclusion, I may be pardoned for saying a word on what we have ac- 
complished in the United States in certain branches of industry which British municipali- 
ties seem to watch over so zealously. Take, for example, our twenty thousand miles of 
street railways, not a mile of which is under the fostering care of a town clerk— 
though some of it may be in the hands of a_ receiver—‘“better that,” some will say, 
“than on the rates.” The private capital involved in this industry—almost brought into 
existence since the introduction of electricity as a motor power—is variously estimated 
from three hundred to four hundred million pounds sterling. American gas works and 
electric light plants have gone on increasing side by side. When electric light was 
first introduced gas stocks went down, but private capital soon rallied and individual 
courage invented new methods to make gas cheaper, and new avenues for its use— 
power producing, cooking, etc—so that the consumption of gas has doubled and trebled 
while electric lights are being strung up all over the country. 


To-day, I am told by one of our greatest experts, the best, steadiest and cheapest 
electric light can be made with the aid of gas and the utilization of the gas engine. Yet 
some British municipalities are snapping at private capital and holding up provisional 
orders for electric plants because they own and*operate gas plants; antl are doing all 
sorts of other queer and antiquated things, based, I believe, on the theory that gas end 
electricity are rivals. 

There is too much of the spirt of “you-must-have-what-we-have-got” about this 
municipal trading idea to make it popular in the United States. If private capital wants 
to take the risk to give a community cheaper transportation, cheaper and better gas, 
to encourage its use for cooking or for manufacturing purposes by distribution over 
large areas, by all means let them do it. If individual effort and private capital want 
to start electric light plants or distributing power houses, the way will be found in an 
American city. Energy of this sort in America is not found hopelessly knocking at the 
city gates, as at some of the modern “walled municipalities” of Great Britain. 
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“That is all very well,’ one hears our municipal friends say, “but we must keep 
out these tramways, and gas, and electric, and telephone, and telegraph companies, for 
they spoil our streets and run their rails, and mains, and poles, and elevated structures, 
and tunnels, and subways in every direction, and the public get nothing in return.” 

While I do not propose in this article to be enticed into a defense of all the private 
company iniquity of the United States, and while there has been, and is now, much that 
is reprehensible in their actions, we are still obliged to admit that the general result 
has been satisfactory. Public officials are giving more attention to these matters, and 
the rights of the public are much more carefully guarded than heretofore. 

A municipal trading city may make a profit on its transportation, its gas supply, 
and its electric lighting. It is for those who represent private enterprise in Great Bri- 
tain to demand to know how the profit compares with the amount of money which 
American private companies working such undertakings annually pay into the city and 
State treasury for the right to use the streets for various purposes. Mr. Garcke has 
given us, I think, nine sound principles which should be strictly adhered to in making 
fiscal comparisons between corporations and company undertakings. Prominent among 
these should be an estimate of the taxes which a municipalized city loses by owning and 
operating its own profit-making enterprises. 

-One of my municipalistic friends said to me the other day that the city was entitled 
to every penny of the profit from such enterprises. Suppose, for argument’s sake, we 
admit this assumption. Having done so can we not conceive of a condition wherein 
private enterprise, with its greater experience, its scientific experts, and with its bolder 
operation, might bring better results in a given field, and while yielding a profit for its 
own capital and a reward for its own enterprise and experience—which should not be 
given grudgingly—still pay a greater sum into the city treasury and at the same time 
serve the public more cheaply and more efficiently? Take, for example, the Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit Company, paying over a million dollars annually as taxes. It has worked 
up an extensive business in transportation, has consolidated smaller tramways, pays the 
city nearly two hundred thousand dollars annually for the privilege of carrying pas- 
sengers from New York free across the Brooklyn Bridge, and will even carry passen- 
gers twenty-two miles at a good speed for the modest fare of five cents; or two pence 
half-penny. Then, again, the Metropolitan Street Railway of New York, carrying 
nearly two hundred million passengers on transfers free of cost—ten million dollars 
thrown away, some people contend. Surely here America can match the British muni- 
cipalist half-penny fare of which one hears so much. : 

This bold stroke on the part of the Metropolitan Street Railway of New York, of 
free transfers, brings business as would be the case if some great central railway com- 
pany secured the underground and tubular railways of London, electrified the roads, uni- 
fied the fares, and sent the passengers night and morning in whichever direction they - 
wished without thought of greater and less fares for greater and less distance, or of 
class, for a run of ten or fifteen or even twenty miles around London. ‘ 

This same Metropolitan Street Railway has just “scrap-heaped” a good cable plant 
worth over five million dollars because it stood in the way of electric progress. ‘The 
same company last year paid nearly a million dollars in taxes, without counting the 
value of paving and street cleaning, and removal of snow, which, under the agreement 
they have to do on streets over which their tracks run, and which is charged in with 
the operating expenses of the company. 

The Union Traction Company of Philadelphis has for this* article made an esti- 
mate of their taxes and, including the cost of the maintenance of paving, removal of 
snow and ice, and the interest on the original $14,000,000—the cost of improved pave- 
ments laid by the company at the time the franchise was granted—this aggregates over 
$2,000,000 annually. These would seem goodly sums, and certainly dispose of the asser- 
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tions that the American street railway companies use the streets free. The official re-- 


port from Massachusetts shows, on gross receipts of about $230,000,000 for all street 
railways of the State, taxes of $13,500,000—about 6 per cent. of the gross earnings. 

These companies also pay out enormous sums for injuries and damages. Ameri- 
can courts are severe on the railways and the juries liberal to the injured passenger. The 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit paid last year $800,000; the Metropolitan Railway of New York, 
$335,000; and the street railways of Massachusetts, $600,000. The Manhattan Elevated 
Railway of New York, besides its very heavy annual taxes, has paid since its existence 
$12,500,000 in claims for damages, and has an equal number of claims still pending. 

Here and there large fortunes have, been made out of these ventures, but the street 
railway companies of the United States, when enormous items of special expenditure 
as above indicated are deducted, are not making as much money as the municipal trader 
seems to think. The same holds true of companies supplying gas, electricity, telephone 
communication and telegraph service. The British Government is losing heavily, I un- 
derstand, on its telegraph business. We have two competing companies which 
give us a good and cheap telegraph service, and both seem to make reasonable divi- 
dends, in spite of the inroads of the telephone. 


The unhappy storv of the British telephone industry, divided now under three 
heads—governmental, municipal and private—is too familiar to readers of Cassier’s Maga- 
zine to require more than a passing reference. A strong company, if given a fair 
chance, would have, in my opinion, served both public and State more satisfactorily. The 
telephone is of real value in the United States because it works well, the connections 
are quickly made and it is easily reached. In our large cities public telephones may be 
found on almost every block. Our telephone stations in some cities are places of lux- 
ury, where you may read the latest newspapers and smoke while waiting, and when 
your “calls” are answered, do business all over the United States. Sharpwitted and 
quick American girls serve you with civility and promptitude. If you do not get the 
person you want you do not pay. The trouble some of these operators take to con- 
nect the proper exchanges and get the right people on the telephone would astonish 
the coolly indifferent operators in British postal or trunk line exchanges. It is private 


business, and in many instances competing business. It pays to push it, and it is Vvig- 


orously pushed. . 


These few facts are not submitted in a boasting spirit. We have in America by no 
means solved these problems, and have much to learn in dealing with them. Again, 
conditions differ so widely that what may be suitable for us might not be practical in 
Great Britain. ” We have begun much of this work with a clean white sheet before us, 
and have worked out our plans without the numerous obstacles which an older civiliza- 
tion like that of Great Britain places in the way. If I have been able to show that we 
are not quite so foolish in dealing with these franchises and conducting these extensive 
business operations as some municipalists seem to imagine, this article will have answer- 
ed its purpose; and if our experience will help those in Great Britain interested in pri- 
vate endeavor to a greater development in such industries, I shall be happy, and shall 
have accomplished all I could possibly hope for. 


POSSIBILITIES OF MUNICIPAL CONTROL. 


cl 
. 


In a little book entjtled “Corporations and Public Welfare” containing addresses de- 


livered at the annual meeting of the American Academy of Political and Social Science © 


at Philadelphia in 1900, Professor Rowe, of the University of Pennsylvania, discusses the 
question of the control of corporations by municipalities, and points out the changes which 
are occurring in the situation owing to the rapid growth of the cities. He says: 
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“We have become so accustomed to regard the gas, water and 


Sh palette street railway services as purely local in character, that the adaption 

bal ee ublic of our administrative machinery to the new conditions under which 
f + | e . ° 2 

pp. 17-20. these industries are now carried on is extremely slow and is attended 


with great difficulty. The forces at work in destroying the local char- 


‘acter of these industries are increasing in strength at a rate which must soon compel 


a readjustment of the system of control. 

Thé first of these influences is the rapid growth of the suburban districts of our 
larger cities, offering profitable opportunity for the extension of the gas, water and 
street railway services beyond the limits of the city. With every such extension the 
economy of production and distribution has been increased and has finally led to the 
total disregard of the municipal, county or township lines. As regards the water ser- 
vice this movement has been further strengthened by the necessity of seeking sources 


_of supply at great distances from the distributing centres. The economy’ of supplying 


all the localities along the route dictates the inclusion of a considerable section of a 
State within the area of exploitation of a single company. 

In the case of the street railways, the change in motor power from horse to elec- 
tricity has completely revolutionized the service; furnishing the most striking instance 
of the changed relation of the municipality to this class of industries. What was once 
a purely local means of transportation has already become interurban and will soon 
constitute a network of communication throughout the various States. 

As a’direct result of these changes two important questions present themselves: 

First. Can the municipality still be regarded as the effective unit of control over 
this class of corporations? and 

Secondly, Can the State permit the municipality to fix the conditions under which 
these industries may be carried on? 

One of the first principles of government control over industry is that the unit of 
control must not be inferior to the unit of exploitation; that is to say, the power of 
the public authority must, at least, be coterminous with the field of operation of the in- 
dustry. This has ceased to be the case with the street railway companies and, to a cer- 


tain degree, with the. water and gas companies. Just as the difficulties of State control 


over corporations, particularly transportation companies doing an interstate business” 
forces us into national control, so the extension of the municipal public service indus- 
tries beyond the limits of the municipality will force the substitution of some ees ad- 
ministrative unit—possibly the State itself-—as the controlling authority. 

The ease with which the local control is‘evaded by companies operating one system 
through a number of municipalities immediately suggests itself as the most important 
argument in favor of a change in the form of control. ‘All that is necessary is a skilful 
manipulation of accounts by which these portions of a street railway line or water plant 
which happen to be under the supervision of the most troublesome local authorities are 
burdened with an undue proportion of fixed charges and operating expenses. When, 
as in Massachusetts, it is not uncommon fora street railway company to operate under 
franchise from ten, and in one case from nineteen different towns, independent muni- 
cipal control is out of the question. The State railroad commission is the recognition 
in law of this condition of fact. 

The dangers involved in independent municipal control are not confined, however, 
to the mere question of corporate supervision but include the efficiency of the service 
as well. In fact, this is by far the most important aspect of the question. The tra- 
ditions of local self government in which we have been trained lead us to regard muni- 
cipal control over the granting of franchises with the same unquestioned assurance as 
the ownership of public highways, in fact, the former as part of and incident to the 


latter. ® 
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The harmony between these two powers remained undisturbed as long as the effects 
of local control did not extend beyond the limits of the municipality. With the expans- 
ion of the public service industries, however, an entirely new situation confronts us. 
Territorial districts larger than the municipality, yes, even the State itself, have a 
real, a vital interest in the conditions of a franchise grant. The State can no more per- 
mit one or two towns to hold up a great system of public transportation or the in- 
terurban distribution of water or gas, than it can tolerate the blocking of great public 
improvements by individual property owners. 

Nor is- this difficulty likely to disappear. Municipalities are being subjected to in- 
creasing temptations to exploit their strategic position by placing extortionate burdens 
upon public service companies. Here again the tendency to lay exclusive emphasis 
upon the money return for the franchises, rather than quality of service; increases the 
danger of conflict between the interests of the local treasury and the community at 
large. The only possible outcome of the situation will be that the conditions of fran- 
chise grants by local authorities will be subject to review by a State board, or that the 
State law will set the terms or at least the limits of local authority. 


MUNICIPALITIES VS. PRIVATE CORPORATIONS. POLITICAL AND BUSI- 
NESS MANAGEMENT COMPARED. 


M. J. Francisco, of Rutland, Vt., who describes himself as an electrician of twelve 
years’ experience, manager of an electric light company and once president of the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association of the United States, is the author of a pamphlet with 
the above title. His pamphlet is filled from end to end with statistics and deductions 
therefrom, and it gives probably the strongest arguments which can be adduced against 
the principle of municipal ownership. There is room here for only the few extracts 
which follow: 

The whole foundation of municipal ownership is based upon the 


Francisco’ s assumption that inexperienced hired employees of a city, who have not 
Pamphlet, a dollar at risk and in many cases have been given the position as a re- 
pp. 9-21. 


ward for helping some political aspirant to office, can and will run the 
plant and manage the business more successfully than members of a 
private corporation, notwithstanding the latter may have nearly all their property in- 
vested in the enterprise, and a failure means ruin for them. Is it not reasonable to 
suppose that men under such conditions will give closer attention to business, and guard 
and investigate every branch and detail of its work? Is is a well-known axiom that the 
more a man has at risk, the closer attention he gives to its details and economy. 

As ex-Mayor Fitler says: “A little mismanagement here, a_ little extravagance 
there, would change the dividends of the private companies to municipal deficits, and 
when they advocate municipal operation of street railway lines they advocate an experi- 
ment, the effect of which they know absolutely nothing about and have no possible 
means of calculating.” 

Hon. Charles O’Connor says that “by means of general laws admitting no favoritism 
or partiality, all requisite individuals through corporate forms should be afforded in- 
dividuals for conducting every description of lawful business, so as to prevent any need- - 
less action by the municipality, or the employment of its officers in any affairs that 
could be committed to individuals as a business.” 

The statement of the city clerk of Tacoma shows that when the city furnished their 
own power it cost them two and sixty-four one-hundredth cents per kilowatt, and now 
they buy it of a private corporation for one and sixty-two hundredths of a cent per 
kilowatt, demonstrating that because of the care and close attention given to the busi- 
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ess by the private company they can afford to furnish the current at a less price than 
- costs the city to produce it in their own plant. 
Every one knows just how an election is managed in American cities. As soon as 
man is elected he must pay his followers for their support by distributing the offices at 
his command, and as he has been elected by the political leaders’ management, he must 
acquiesce in their demands, no matter what the result may be upon the affairs of the 
sity. This has been the rule of the government as well as municipalities, and an offi- 
4 in the post-office department once said: “The blind policy of substituting inexper- 
snced for experienced men comes at every election; whole lines are stripped of their 
SD perienced men and the creatures of politicians are put in their places.” 
; The majority of voters in all cities are practically non-taxpayers, that is, they pay 
| only a poll tax, and, therefore, it is immaterial to them what the expenses are, pro- 
| vided they can secure the favor of the ward boss, and this party seeks every oppor- 
|Itunity of impressing upon them his ability as a political fighter. The North Ameri- 
san Review truly says: “The constant element in municipal affairs is the unremitting 
desire of the politician to gather masses of votes, and of the contractors to place men, 
| who furnish them, to prey upon the city treasury. The people who do not pay are 
llalways ready to create debts against the people who must pay.” 
Professor Bryce said: “That the Philadelphia gas ring controlled at least 20,000 
l'votes, and the number of men employed in a gas plant is very small when compared 
|, with the number employed ,in other lighting works.” 
: _ We are told that where the city owns the plant they can produce the lights for half 
| the amount it costs private companies, but it has never been proven, and cannot be. As- 
| sertions are not evidence, while it is a fact that the cost of municipal work is notoriously 
"greater. We have an example of the economy of public work in the capital at Albany. 
| John Stuart Mill well says: “The mischief begins when, instead of calling forth 
‘the activity and powers of individuals, it substantiates its own activity for theirs.” 
' It is well known that municipal ownership is purely and simply a political move to 
secure votes for some aspirant for office, and that it is used for this purpose, regard- 
less of any other question. Parties have publiclv announced that they are using it as a 
plank upon which to stand while they gather in the votes. .It has become a well-estab- 
lished principle with both political parties that city government is the legitimate spoils 
of the victorious party. It is for the purpose of catching the votes of the laboring 
c ass that lower rates of taxation, with shorter hours and higher wages, are promised, 
but these are forgotten as soon as the election has passed, as was shown in Detroit and 
























0 ther places. : 

In Alameda, Cal., it was carried so far that men were forced to work in the muni- 
cipal plant fourteen hours at a run, and the engineers have fainted at their post as a 
Tesult of such overwork. The Alameda Argus says: “The light it sells is sold at a loss. 
As a business venture Alameda’s experiment is a rank and wretched failure. As a pet 
scheme of the municipal ownership faddist it will flourish as long as the people submit 
to the high taxes which it imposes.” 

When the advocates of municipal ownership find themselves unable to disprove the 
facts disclosed under municipal management in this country, they immediately fall back 
upon Glasgow and the wonders achieved there by municipal ownership. The conditions 
are not the same in Glasgow as are found in the United States. The government is 
entirely different, and the political situation that exists in this country is not found 
there. Wages there are less than half those paid in this country. Conductors on street 
sare are paid 93 cents per day the first year, and $1.04 the third year, while conductors 
on street cars in New York are paid $2.00 the first year and $2.25 after that. The aver- 
age wages for railroad men in Glasgow are 78 cents per day, while in New York it is 
$1.88, Here we have a difference of more than 100 per cent. in wages alone. 
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Any one who has traveled over the street railroads in Glasgow knows perfectly 
well that the whole equipment and accommodations are antiquated and behind the age, 
while the service furnished there would not be tolerated in any city in the United States 
We are also told that the profits or revenue from the street railway in Glasgow is so 
large that it pays all the expenses of the government, while, in fact, the roads are not 
operated for the purpose of producing a revenue to meet current expenses of the muni 
cipality. Instead of there being no taxes in Glasgow, they are more burdensome than 
in this country. Rents are taxed 12%4 cents on every dollar that a man pays, and the 
owner of the property has to pay the same amount of tax; besides this license taxes are 
levied. You pay a tax for every servant you employ in the house, also on every horse 
or carriage; in fact, you cannot turn around without running against a tax collector. 
Mr. Robert Crawford, of Glasgow, a strong advocate of the system in that city, says: 
“Before I came to this country I saw no reason why American cities should not adopt 
municipal ownership, and wondered why they had not done so. But now that I have 
obtained an insight into the conditions that prevail in your cities I have entirely changed 
my views. As things are now in your cities, municipal ownership is an impossibility. 
Success in that great undertaking is out of the question so long as party politics figure 
in municipal elections, and so long as city offices are used to reward political work. With 
the conditions that exist in American cities to-day, municipal ownership is utterly im- 
practicable. It can never be a success until the system of political rewards is entirely 
divorced from city government.” t 

‘This is the testimony of a citizen of Glasgow after he had visisted the United States 
and studied our political management. 

The financiering plans of socialists and economists, as given in a book lately pub 
lished, is certainly original. They say: “The bonded debt incurred by a private company 
is looked upon as an investment, and not a burden—it is never to be paid off, while, o 
the other hand, in a public industry a debt is a burden to be liquidated as soon as pos 
sible.” That is, if a private company issues bonds, it is so much clear gain, they will 
never have to be paid; but if the city issues them they are a debt and must be paid 
Perhaps some of our learned friends will tell us how a mortgage, given by a private 
company, is an asset, while the same mortgage, if given by the city, is a liability? Yet 
such arguments are advanced in the support of municipal ownership. 

If the advocates of municipal ownership desired to give a fair comparison between 
private and public ownership and furnish taxpayers facts, they would compare the cost 
by the two systems as shown at the present time. Instead of this they quote prices 
charged by private companies ten years ago, when everything cost more than three times 
what it does now, and then compare the cost of the municipal plant at the present day. 
In 1888, when the private companies were furnishing the lights, the dynamo used cos r 
$43.20 per arc, while the lamps cost $50.00; now the dynamo would only cost $19 per 


arc, and the lamps $22.50. Carbons cost then from $40 to $50 per thousand, now they 
can be bought for $10. 


















Why is it that advocates of municipal eer constantly decry private corpora- 
tions? Is it for political effect, or to cover some of their own schemes? 

If we could roll back the wheels of time for one hundred years, we should find 
people trucking their grain to market with ox teams, travelers wending their way through 
thé country upon horses and in the old lumbering stage coach or the prairie schooner. 
dragging its slow way across the continent; letters and papers delivered from five days 
to nine months after they’ were written or printed; transactions in London not re 
ported in New York until weeks and months after they occurred, while any communi 
cation with California was almost impossible. , 

In place of this crude and expensive system, the business man of to-day can break- 
fast in New York and dine in Buffalo, or he can leave the Atlantic coast on Monda: 
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climb the Rocky Mountains, covering 4,000 miles of space, and bask in the genial air of 
the Pacific coast on Friday; sit at his breakfast table and read the accounts of what 
was done the evening before in England, Russia, China, South Africa, and, in fact, news 
from every civilized country in the world, stand at his counter in New York or Bos- 
ton and talk with his agent in Chicago; flash a message around the world and receive 
an answer in twenty minutes. 

All of these wonders are the creation of private corporations. It is these corpora- 
itions that have made America what she is, the grandest and most powerful nation 
upon the face of the globe. 





DEPRECIATION. 


“Depreciation should not only account for the actual deterioration of the apparatus 
due to its use, but should include the reduction in the market price of apparatus, and 
the loss upon apparatus which becomes commercially useless through the progress of 
the art, as well as those appliances which may become valuless, not because they are 
‘worn out or out of date, but because the growth of the business in that particular 
locality makes it no longer economical to use them, and although in condition to do the 
work for which they were originally designed, nevertheless become practically useless 
through the necessity for a reconstruction or rearrangement of the works to meet new 
conditions.” 

Experience is the best teacher and will demonstrate fully the length of time apparatus 
will run successfully. When the apparatus becomes worn, and is old and antiquated, no 
‘company can afford to use it on account of the heavy per cent. of loss in producing 
the lights. For this reason, little or nothing can be obtained, for the old machinery 
and the value of the plant when renewed would be no greater than when first erected. 

Wabash, Ind., used dynamos and lamps, costing $I; 800 for six years, and then sold 
them for old junk. 
| Alameda, Cal., sold apparatus costing $20,000, after seven years’ use, for $350. 
Xenia, Ohio, sold apparatus costing $35,000 for $10,000, after using it eight years. 

Marcaline, Mo., sold apparatus costing $1.600 for $800, and only used it nine years. 

Michigan City bought apparatus and paid $10,000, used it six years, and sold it for 
$2,500. 

Moline paid $15,000 for apparatus, used it eight years and sold it for $8,000. 

Gravesend, L. I., paid $120,000 for apparatus, kept it two years, and sold it for $30,- 





000. . 
Bloomfield, Iowa, purchased dynamos in 1891 and in 1896; they failed and had to 
be replaced with new ones, at an expense of $5,000. | 

Hull, Mass., voted to borrow $2,000 to pay for repairs caused by an accident dur- 

ing the year. ° 

Marquette, Mich., paid $15,000 for replacing apparatus in one year. 

Northfield, Vt., had to spend $8,700 to replace machinery after using it two years. 

Topeka, Kan., sold apparatus costing $20,000 for $1,500. 

Bay: City, Mich., had to replace their engine after six years’ use. 

The experts employed by the mayor of Springfield, Ill, made the depreciation 10 
eper cent. per year. 

The committee appointed by Congress made it 10 per cent. 

The mayor of Decatur, IIl., said after several years’ experience with a municipal 
plant, that if 10 per cent. was allowed for repairs, and then 10 per cent. added for de- 
'preciation, it would not be too much. 

The mayor of Rick Falls, Ill, says: It will be noticed that I have figured a 10 per 
cent. depreciation of plant. This is by no means a high estimate for property of this 
- class, and is one that it is absolutely necessary to take into consideration. It is a 
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plain business proposition, that any institution to be a safe, not to say profitable in 
vestment, must be capable of maintaining itself against depreciation, that the property} 
may at any time be worth to its owner its original cost. There would be no surer wa 
for the city to lose money than to run the electric light plant at a rate of income tha 
only paid operating expenses. In the end, the plant must become worthless through lack 
of maintenance, and the original investment would certainly be lost.” 

The superintendent of the municipal plant at Sharpsburg, Pa., says they paid $20, 
ooo.for the plant, but can duplicate it complete for $10,000 

The engineer who constructed the Ypsilanti, Mich., plant says that 10 per cent. de 
preciation is very low. 

The manager of the municipal plant at Marietta, Ohio, says depreciation cannot be 
made less than Io per cent. 

The experts at the Philadelphia investigation made it 10 per cent. 

The best expert in England states that Io per cent. is as low as it can be calculated. 

Oxford, Ohio, paid $25,000 for a plant, and can now duplicate is for $12,000. 

Marshalltown, Iowa, paid $4,000 for two dynamos, and abandoned them after ter 
years’ use, and cannot sell them for more than $600. 

Detroit started plant in 1895, and in 1899 the lighting commission asked for $38,000 
to replace some of their dynamos with new ones. 

A private company sold a dynamo, costing $1,900, for $260, after six years’ use. 

Taunton, Mass., installed a municipal plant in 1897. In March, 1808, the mayor sent 
a communication to the city council, notifying them of the breaking down of the engine 
in the municipal plant, and recommended that $5,000 be appropriated to purchase a new 
engine and prepare a foundation for same. 

Logansport, Ind., had to expend $12,000 in replacing their engines ard boilers, in- 
stalled four years before. 

Mayor Quincy, of Boston, when he made the ten-year contract with the private com 
pany to furnish the lights, inserted in the contract the following agreement: “The com 
pany are allowed to charge off, as against the city, such depreciation as it actually pro- 
vides for, but not exceeding 7 per cent. per annum on its total investment, exclusive o 
land. This limit was fixed’ after careful consideration, and in the opinion of the cit 
engineer it represents no more than a proper allowance for this purpose. The prin 
ciple of providing for the depreciation of a plant which deteriorates, or becomes obsolete 
‘as rapidly as an electric light plant does, is the only proper one, and it seemed to me 
that sound public policy required the city to provide for a sufficient allowance for de- 
preciation, rather than ignore this necessary element of cost, as is too often done.” 

The city clerk’s books of Little Rock show that they spent between 1888 and 1892 
$39,704.80 constructing the electric plant. 

In 1894 they appropriated $30,000 more, making a total of $69,622. 

In the city clerk’s report for 1895 he states that ig total value of the plant at that 
time was $35,000. 

Here is a shrinkage of about 50 per cent. in less than seven years. If there is 
only 3 per cent. depreciation on electrical apparatus, as claimed by advocates of muni 
cipal ownership, why is it that a plant costing $69,622 at the end of seven years is only 
worth $35,000, and at the end of ten years, in 1899, it is necessary to spend $50,000 more 
to put the plant in proper shape to do their business? ‘ 

Halletsville, Texas, had to abandon their old plant and construct a new one, the ole 
one being out of date. - 

Toledo, Ohio, invested $2,000,000 in a municipal plant, and after ten years the high- 
est bid they could get for it was $300,000, making a loss of $1,700,000. 

Swanton, Vt., a pulley burst and destroyed instantly a dynamo that cost $3,000 tc 
replace, and it only had been used a short time. 
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Ex-mayor Matthews, of Boston, whose ability and integrity is beyond question, after 
an examination of the municipal plant at Detroit, says: “We must make full allowance 
for the depreciation in the plant due to wear and tear, to the progress of invention, 
and to the occasiorial necessity for enlargement and reconstruction. 


“I estimate a proper allowance for depreciation on this plant as follows: Buildings, 
machine shop, scales, etc., 4 per cent.; steam plant, 7 per cent.; electric plant and over- 
head system, 10 per cent.; conduits and cables, 5 per cent. 


“These allowances average about 714 per cent. on the first cost of the plant, exclu- 
sive of the Jand. 


“Depreciation is the main reason why portions of an electric light plant must, from 
time to time, be discarded and sold for old material, but is not, however, due to the 
actual use and wear of the machinery, but to the fact that the progress of electrical in- 
vention is so rapid that from time to time entirely new machinery is put upon the mar- 
ket, so superior in economy of operation that the electric light companies cannot afford 
to keep the old machinery and to the further fact that no electric light plant is laid 

ut at the outset of sufficient dimensions to accommodate the growth of business indefi- 
nitely, and accordingly there arises a periodic necessity for reconstruction and enlarge- 
ment, which incidentally involves the destruction or abandonment of a part, often a con- 
siderable part, of the existing buildings and machinery. These considerations are, of 
course, well known to everybody interested in electric lighting. 


“Some persons, also while admitting that the depreciation in electric light plants, 
due to these causes, has been fully 6 or 7 per cent. during the ten years just past, con- 
tend that no such rate of depreciation is to be expected in the future; but to this it 
may be replied that the experience of the recent past is the only safe guide to the pro- 
babilities of the future, and that the manufacturers of electric lighting apparatus are no 
more confident that the limit of invention has veen reached in this branch of industry 
now than they were ten years ago.” 


William Jackson, city engineer of Boston, says that a fund or account should be 

created to cover depreciation, renewals, etc. (as distinguished from repairs), and that the 
payments to this fund should amount annually to 2 per cent. of the cost of the build- 
ings, 5 per cent. of the cost of boilers, etc., and Io per cent. of the cost of engines, 
generators and other electrical apparatus, including all outside construction. These per- 
centages will be found, when added together, to amount to from 7 to 72 per cent. of 
the first cost of the entire plant, or sufficient, if invested in a sinking fund, to equal, 
with the annual increment thereon, the first cost of the plant in about ten years. 
An advocate of municipal ownership, who claims nothing should be allowed for de- 
preciation, says: “Supposing there is a depreciation ia the municipal plant, suppose the 
whole plant, costing half a million, is lost, all that is necessary to do is to levy a tax 
and replace it; if it is squandered, there is plenty more that can be procured by taxing 
the property of the citizens.” 

The following extracts from the report of the lighting commission of Detroit, pub- 
lished in the Detroit Journal, shows the condition of the plant under their plan of Sper 
cent. depreciation: ; 

“The public lighting plant has been allowed wofully to deteriorate. The entire power 
plant will have to be overhauled. The lamps have not been renovated for two years 
and are causing great trouble. The roofs of the power house are leaky and defective. 
The line poles are rolling away. There is no reserve power in the plant and more power 
must be added. The machinery and lines have not been properly maintained and wil 
have to be overhauled and repaired. The dock back of the works js rotting away.” 

Here is the history as given by their own commission or what is claimed to be the 
most successful municipal plant in the United States. 
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Mr. Francisco then gives a list of 31 places in the United States which have sold 
or abandoned their electric plants with causes of failure in each case. He then gives 
some pages of statistics as to the alleged and the real cost of electric lighting by muni- 
cipalities, and from them he deduces the following: . 


COST WHEN TRUE ACCOUNTS ARE RENDERED. 


Scores of statements’ have been made by the advocates of municipal ownership, 
showing that the total cost, in certain cities, of an are light, where city owned the 
plant, was from $25 to $50 per year. 4 

Yet when the gas and electric light commissioners of Massachusetts, who are. fur- 
nished with sworn statements of the municipal plants, and then send an expert to ex- 
amine their books and verify the costs, and find that the average, of all the municipal 
plants in the State using 1,200 candle power arc lights, is $99.45, only burned 2,148 hours 
per year. How are these advocates of municipal ownership to explain the reason for 
this great difference in the cost in Massachusetts and the plants which they quote. Of 
course, there can be but one reason given in. Massachusetts, the true facts and actual 
cost is shown, while in the cases reported by these advocates in other cities, they simply 
give a part of the operating expenses, and the rest are charged to other departments, 
and interest, depreciation, taxes, and sinking fund, are entirely ignored, as is shown in 
the report of Chief Walker, of Philadelphia; when he reported cost of operating a muni- 
cipal plant: ; 

Made no charge for the services of a superintendent. 

No provision for a machinist. 

No charge for the removal of ashes. 

No charge in the cost of maintenance for repairs to engines, boilers, dynamos, 
lamps, etc. 

No charge for the use of a horse and wagon. 

No provision for insurance. 

No charge for water that would be consumed. 

No provision for repairs to real estate. 

No charge for lost taxes. 

No charge for interest. 

The remainder of the pamphlet is given up to records of the experience: of different 
municipalities with their electric light plants, and some newspaper opinions as to the 
causes of the several failures. 


‘ 





MUNICIPAL ELECTRIC LIGHTING. A CRITICISM OF FRANCISCO AND 
FOSTER AND A COMPARISON OF THEIR CONCLUSIONS WITH 
THOSE OF FRANK PARSONS. 


By John R. Commons in Municipal Affairs. 


In electric lighting the process of municipalization is as yet mainly 

Municipal in the small places. While but three cities over 100,000, according to 
Affairs, Vol.1, the census of 1890, have municipal electric plants, it appears from the 
Pp. 633-670. list of sixty-four cities with municipal plants, as given by Mr. Fran- 
cisco, that twenty-nine have less than 5,000 population, nineteen from 

5,000 to 10,000, making a total of forty-eight or three-fourths under 10,000; and fourteen 
range from 10,000 to 50,000. The fact that the preponderance lies so largely on the 
side of the small cities and villages is sometimes advanced as showing that large cities 


are not competent to undertake this function. While such a conclusion is, of course, not - 


logically warranted, there are patent reasons why municipal ownership should achieve its 


- 
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frat success im the smaller municipalities. Here, as I have already said, government lies 
close to the people. The officials are known to everyone. They cannot retire under 
@he shield of their friends and party councillors. They are accessible to the personal 
complaints of everyone. In large cities newspapers do the complaining, and everybody 
discounts these as the organs of partisanship or corporate jobbery. The people do not 


eome in contact with their officials. But it is otherwise in the small cities, and the re- 
sult is a constant effort on the part of officials to meet the demand for efficiency and 





economy. 
The yoting constituency, too, has a preponderance of small property owners, the 
: thrifty and independent middle class, who have always been the bulwark of popular gov- 
: ecnment. There are no multi-millionaires on the one hand and no overwhelming array 
. ef wage-workers dependent one upon the other. This relieves the community both from 

fhe machinations of a few rich men who, in every city, use their gower to exploit ther 

weighbors, and whose interests are, therefore, against honest government; and also 
. from the blind struggles of the working classes to secure through politics those advant- 
ages and liberties which they are unable to obtain in industry. This makes both the 
administration of the civil service a simple matter, and the hours and wages of labor in 
public employment conform to the most exacting conditions that obtain in private industry. 

Below is a table showing for street plants in large and small cities the varying 
cost of labor per arc light for public and private plants. 


TABLE rv 
Cost oF Lapor PER Are LIGHTY. 


1. Labor Employed, 72—84 Hours per Week with Water Works Plant. 
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3. Labor Employed, 60—72 Hours per Week. o 
Arcs. Per Year, se tor Authorities. 
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4. Labor Employed, 48 Hours per Week—Street Plants alone. 
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It will be seen that the labor cost in the New York City private plants is $3.88 per 
are less than in Detroit, and $16.71 less than in Chicago. This difference is accounted 
for in two ways: First, by the much larger output per station in New York City; second, 
the higher wages, shorter hours and, consequently, larger staff of employees in the pub- 
lic plants. In the larger cities, on the other hand, the larger output and larger units 
in boilers, engines and dynamos would tend to reduce the Jabor cost per unit of product. 
The case of Allegheny, with its extremely low labor cost, notwithstanding short hours, is 
noteworthy. : 


It should be said as an offset to the low wages and long hours in smaller places, | 
that the work is much easier than in large plants. When one fireman and one engi- 
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neer run a small! plant of 100 arcs in conjunction with water works, probably less 
that one-half their time is employed in actual work. The cost of living, too, is much 
less than in cities. Consequently, the urgency for both high wages and short hours is 
relatively less. 


dl 
WATER WORKS AND ELECTRIC PLANTS COMBINED. 


A very important advantage in a small town is the ability often to combine the elec- 
tric lighting plant with the water works. That most industrious opponent of municipal 
ownership, Mr. M. J. Francisco, of Rutland, Vermont, in his astounding pamphlet, “Muni- 
cipal Ownership, Its Fallacy,” is constantly insisting on the duplicity of municipal offi- 
cials who charge the salaries of firemen, engineers and superintendents of electric works 
to the water department of electric works to the water department. In all such cases 
he forthwith corrects the dishonest officials by,charging all the wages and salaries in 
the water works to the electric light department. The relative honesty of the two methods 
may be judged from the following typical cases. 


The village of Batavia, N.Y., owning and operating its water works system, decided, 
in 1893, to add an electric lighting outfit to the plant. An addition was made to the 
water works building for electrical machinery, and a new boiler was erected. Two 
engineers, at $65.75 per month each, had been all the force needed for the water works. 
For electric lighting there were added one electrician at $65, one trimmer at $45, and one 
fireman at $45, and the engineers’ salaries were increased $5 each per month, making the 
total additions $165 per month, $1,980 per year, or $19.22’ per arc lamp per year. The 
combination with the water works saves the salary of one engineer, $65 per month, less 
extra pay to water works engineers. 


The city of Dunkirk, N.Y., installed an electric plant with its water works in 1888. 
The water works staff had been : two engineers, $70 each, two firemen, $50 each, superin- 
tendent and assistants, $165 ; total, $405 per month, or, with $350 per year for clerk and 
collector, $5,210 per year. When the electric plant, with an additional boiler, a trimmer 
was employed at $55 and the fireman was given $5 extra pay ; total, $65 per month, which 
with $133.62 extra labor on lines, made the total labor cost $913.62 in 1897, or $12.18 per 
arc. As a matter of fact, the Dunkirk labor cost is only $133.62 per year more for both 
water supply and electric lights than it had been for water supply alone, because one super- 
intendent at $100 per month now does the work formerly done by superintendent and as- 
sistants at $165 per month, and the total labor cost for both departments in 1897, including 
extra labor, was $5,343.62 against $5,210 for water alone before 1888. But this saving 
of $65 per year in the superintendent’s force has been properly credited to the water depart-. 
ment, and the extra expense for electric lighting has been figured as above at $913.62. 

In considering the cost of operation in these plants connected with water works, the 


conscientious defender of the higher charges of private plants is justified in pointing out 
that they cannot be taken as a fair basis of comparison with private plants operated alone. 
He, however, would hardly go as far as Mr. Francisco and say their operating accounts 
were dishonestly compiled, nor would he adroitly add the water account to the electric 
account. 


The officials in these cities have prepared these statements with a definite purpose, 
namely, to show to other cities having water works plants the verv slight additional 
expense that they would incur by adding an electric plant to their water plant. “From 
this point of view their statements are straightforward and correct. They demonstrate 
beyond question the decided advantage that every small city with a water plant has in 
espoysing public ownership and operation of electric works, provided the two can be in- 
corporated in one establishment. 
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There are many small villages now enjoying electric lighting which would probably not 
fanve secured this privilege had not the people as a whole, in their corporate capacity un- 
dertaken it. Mr. Foster, in reviewing the list of thirty-four towns, whose costs he has 
tabulated, and showing that 13 have less than 3,000 inhabitants, five between 3,000 and 
5,000, four between 5,008 and 10,000, seven between 10,000 and 20,000, four between 20,008 
and 30,000 and only one is of the first-class or over 1,000,000, remarks that, “somewhat 
over half the number are places where it is doubtful if a commercial or private plant could 
be made to pay under any circumstances.” If this is so the question at issue is not one 
between public and private ownership, but whether they shall have electric lighting at all. 
If they have made a success ,of it, and have produced light at a cost no greater tham 
ether cities are paying private companies, this is certainly to the credit of the principle of 
municipal ownership under such circumstances if under no other. 


PREVIOUS INVESTIGATIONS CRITICIZED. 


In attempting to make a comparison of the actual operations of municipal and private 
ewnership of electric lighting plants in the United States that shall be at the same time 
fairly exhaustive and fairly accurate, one is confronted with the magnitude and expense of 
the undertaking. Nothing less than a government bureau can adequately undertake se 
large an inquiry. 
know that the United States Department of Labor, under the supervision of Carroll D. 
Wright, has undertaken exactly such an investigation. In view of this prospective mine 
ef information? I shall not undertake to consider the whole field, but shall devote my at- 
tention to a few municipal plants which I have been able carefully to study personally 
and to a critical examination of some of the more important statistical inquiries that 
have been made hitherto. These are three in number: that of Mr. H. A. Foster, that of 
M. J. Francisco, and that of Professor Frank Parsons.* 








It must, therefore, be to the greatest satisfaction of the public te: 


*Mr. Horatio A. Foster was employed by 
the Electrical Engineer to report on an in- 
quiry into municipal electnic lighting, un- 
dertaken by that journal. His report is 
published in the issue of September 5, 
1894. Mr. Foster is an electrical expert and 
accountant of high standing, who was 
employed on the census of 1890, and his 
report is undoubtedly the ablest and most 
candid of all the investigations made from 
the standpoint of those who defend priv- 
ate companies. Prof. Frank Parsons, 
the result of whose extensive investiga- 
tions were published in the Arena during 
the latter half of 1895, gives the most 
painstaking and exhaustive statistical 
analysis of electric lighting yet made 
from the standpoint of those who favor 
municipal operation. While these. two 
writers reach apparently opposite conclu- 
sions regarding the cost of municipal en- 
terprise, compared with private enter- 
prise, yet their differences are found not 
so much in the labor cost per are light 
as given in Table I. as in their estimates 
on interest and depreciation. The actual 
operating expenses. including wages, fuel 
stores and supplies are matters of record 


stated by ‘the local officials themselves in 
their annual reports, together with the 
total number of lights operated during 
the year. Therefore, but little variation 
eould occur in computing the labor cost, 
as will be seen by noting the cases where 
the two happen to give figures on the 
same plant. I give, therefore, al] the 
eities which either one reports. Mr. 
Foster does not state the cost per year, 
but he states the cost per lamp hour and 
the number of hours per year, and I have 
eomputed the cost per year. Mr. Parsons 
gives only labor cost per year and not the 
eost per hour, or number of hours. In 
using these figures, extreme cases should 
be excluded, as Arlington, Minnesota, and 
Chehalis, Washington, given by Mr. 
Foster. In the former there were but four 
ares and one hundred incandecent lights, 
and in the latter there were the 
extra high wages of the Pacific coast. 
Where I have been able to examine per- 
sonally a municipal plant or have made 
estimates from the annual reports I have 
60 indicated. 
7See ante, in this volume. 
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TABLE I1.—COMPARATIVE ESTIMATE OF NET COST TO THE... CITY ; FOR 
STREET LAMPS. 


Francisco, Foster, 


Parsons. 





Cities. 


ee 


Alameda, Cal 


' Allegheny, Rak: Lie 


Arlington, Minn 
Aurora, Lil Wowie) ..cs. 


. Bangor, Me., 


Braintree, Mass... 
Bloomington, Iil., w.w. 
Bowling Green, Ky... ww 
BRICK CO. Tare oe ae ei 
Council Grove, Kan .... 
Crawfordsville, Ind 
Crete, Neb. 
Decatur, I!., WW. ees 
Dunkirk, N. Mi W.W... 
FEa-ton, Pa 
Elgin, Ill . ld Pat 
Fai field, Ta., Ww. w baae 
Farmvi le, Va 
Frederick, Md 


a ee a ae 


ee 


err neeore 
see eee rene 


es 


Galion, Ohio 
Galveston, Tex 


«eee re wren 
wees seve 
+seowe 


see eer ee oe 


Hudson, Wis .......... 
Jamestown, N.Y 
Lewiston, Me, w.w .... 
Little Rock, Ark 
Luverne, Minn ........ 
Marietta, Ohio, w.w... 
Marshalltown, [a., w.w. 
Martinsville, Ind., w.w. 
Metropolis, [ll., w.w 
Miamisburg, O 
North East, Pa ........ 
Painesville, Ohio 
PGA EU SWE: cece ys 
Portsmouth, Ohio, w.w . 


-weer 


ore a ob, « 


eese sees 


Savannah, Mo 
Statesvilie, N.C .......; 
St. Ciairsville, Ohio .... 
St. Peters. Minn., w.w.. | 
S Norwalk, Conn 4 
Topeka, ental ss | 
eT WS Aes eh ee | 


Ypsilanti, Mich., w.w .. 


* Electric works operated in connection with water work:. 


| Candle Power. — 


Hours per 











Cost per 




















Year. Lamp tiour. a oe) 

| oO 

— 

Ss 

Q, 

| g 
el 

3 a as) i °S 

P| oe Al » a 

g S | s a} Sa 

ey by Gy Fy fy 

| $ 
1,420, .1458] .124]...  .. | 
4,000 | .0230 92 00 
1.460} 2,000 .021 | .0502 306 60 
2,622| 2,426. .0417| .0371| 117 20 
3,750 | 0078s 104 25 
oy, Ae2y4181 9.0878) 0308) eared 
EOI yes | 0517] ... 98 8h 
2,247|... 0. | 0545 122 46 
9,190). -0498)...... 109 04 
| 3,950]..... | .043 | 167 78 
1,875 2,000] .0779| ..... 146 06 
2190 0671]. 146 94 

Hanae 1,590]......| .0805].... 
1,460 .....| .O752|...... 109 79 
3,000| 3.945! .0278] .0273] 83 40 
3.219] 3,031! .0445] .0413] 143 24 
2.140] 2,500! .0516] .04 | 328 33 
2190; 1,680] .07 | .076E} 153 30 
| 2:160).. ... igguatat 4d 
2,190) 2,160] .0435' .0394 95 26 
WAGONS: oo OF24| ..... 76 40 
2.190| .... | .O511| . 411 90| 
2,190} 2,705( 0557} .0318 121 98. 
2,190) 2.168] .0513} .0480, 112 34 
2,450} 2,190] .0540] .027L! 132 30 
i BNE 9,208|......| .0221 St 
2190}... ..| .O577|-.. 126 36! 
3,000! 2785] .0291 .0257; 87 30 
Nee | 9 168i a eet RDB De tes 
1,816) Regan fe ee 
2,190! 0589! 05 | 97 31 
1,460 1,950] .0335' .0226' 48 9L! 
1,460 Ogee Oe S67 74 
2,190 1,452] .0435 ...,. 95 26 
2.1901. cap 0484 ie). 95 Of 
1,875] .. 703681 boss 72 29| 
1,875} 1,838 .0390]..... 73 12 
TCT se are ee 97 06 
2490) 2 2 O481|..... 117 33 
F190 os 15,0: 05821. ..... 123 16 
1460) | Howie: 146 09 
LiStAlGur Vee 0355! .. 66 56 
3.759; 2,282 .0269| .0232; 100 87 
1rA60; 2 het O70T Ge tei aL0: 82 
| 2,955". 0285) 80 89 
2.500) 0430 .2....|..... 107 56 
3,750] 3,950 .0306| .0241| -114 75 
1460) 0.024 | 0664|.....- | 96 94 





Cost per Lamp Year. 

















| Parsons. 
eit RO oe 
| 2 | 8 
Q, Q. ra) 
& ch | 283 
Mm ae =o 5. 
2 a Bae 
° Qs a 
& (=) | © i 
$ 3 $ 
178 80; 12000]... . 
A ATi eet 64 00 “79 0; 
100840} 40: OOM eae | 
90 37, 5350} 61 00. 
Tred S400 Se a | 
74 47| 5000: 6000 
Deg vans tas 47 50) 69 50 
erat 50 00; 66 50 
plu 000 6000 
169 851.496 :67/ cvs. s0h. 
Cea sve es CALE 9 
NOR 957 60lne - see. 
PE 9B Re Le ca 
ERS BO GOiee 
80 39 4600 59 25 
125 80 8500 103 20 
10000 43 As BS 50}. 
128 57° 7000) 85 50 
9L 68, +840°00). 205) 5e8 
85-10, 54 00! 65 50 
unas 48 50| 58 50 
ree Osea 40 00) J: see ad 
85.86) 2: 7000Oh eek: 
104 64 6800 81 75 
rey Un eh AEE | 
48 76} 3600] 42 00 
be 21 50} 32 00 
71 51| 43 00'.... 
109-05] 42.00 50 00 
46 10; 520 00! 50 00 
Sh Sl BEnCRY iis hee 
4407; 18 50| 42 00 
33 00) 4133! 27 50 
SG ae | +07 (RO bao 
ps a 52 CO see 
Poa Se Ow Sele ae Be 
72 60| 4425! 53 33 
ieee Bee | 4000] 53 50 
ase | 39 00, 45 50 
set Benet to] 56 00. 49 00, 
pear Seles heed vee 
nA 40 Ole ais 
52 941 928 00........-. 
63 86! 42 Fe $0 
74 00| 87 00] 61 00 
93 19| 6! 00! 75 00 
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+ Profit on entire plant. 
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‘equal to $1.20 per arc light. Further, no one can appreciate the sense of relief from the 
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The first two are antagonistic to municipal ownership, while the latter favors the _ 
proposition. I have tabulated below the results obtained by these three writers as 
te the cost per lamp hour and the cost per year of arc lighting in all cases where - 
two or more estimates for the same city are given. These reports are not all by 
made upon the same unit as a basis, and I have been compelled to make two sets of com- 
putations in order to bring them to the same basis for comparison. ; 

d 


I have selected these three writers because the opponents and advocates of municipal 
ewnership throughout the country seem to rely upon them for ‘their data and arguments in 
maintaining their respective opinions. It will be seen that they reach the most contra- 
dictory results. Mr. Francisco far exceeds Mr. Foster in his high estimates of the cost 
ef municipal operation, and Mr. Parsons, while his estimates are materially lower than . 
either, is yet in such cases as I have been able to examine, above the estimates made by 
the municipal officials themselves. 


With reference to the method of the inquiry itself as conducted by the authorities, it 
must be borne in mind that correspondence and official reports have been mainly relied 
upon. Mr. Foster, by his own showing, had not personally visited any of the plants 
concerning which he reports; Mr. Francisco appears to» have visited but one of the 64 
plants tabulated in his pamphlet, and Professor Parsons has apparently visited not more 
than five or six. 




















Now, I do not maintain that the correspondence method will fail to give accurate re- 
sults. It depends upon the care and pertinacity of the investigator. In this respect 
Professor Parsons excels the other gentlemen. He has taken but little for granted and 
has made but few guesses. Mr. Foster makes many guesses at the rate of interest, cost 
ef labor and fuel, number of hours burning and candle power. These two writers give the 
efficial figures wherever they have obtained them and then their own estimates subsequent- 
ky as computed and as printed in the above table. Mr. Francisco gives only occasionally 
the data for his computations, and we are left to infer them from hints vouchsafed here 
and there. The principal difficulty in the way of securing sound ‘results by correspond- 
ence is the impossibility of finding out and weighing the hundred and one local peculiar- / 
ities which give tone and detail to the enterprise. 


These often give a decided turn to the inquiry. Many of them cannot be presented 
statistically. For example, the village of Batavia, New York, by providing a councif 
ehamber in the building which houses its electrical plant saves $120 in rent each year, 


exactions of private corporations and the civic pride and dignity of the citizens who haye _ 
successfully overcome these exactions, unless he visits them, talks with them and learns. 
the history of their movement for municipal ownership. 


‘ 
AGREEMENT AS TO OPERATING EXPENSES. 


In attempting to explain the wide discrepancies in these three methods of estimating 
the cost of municipal lighting wé need to divide the cost of production into two parts— 
operating expenses and fixed charges. Operating expenses are usually stated by the of- 
ficials of the various cities in the annual reports, and these, with the annual output given, 
make it difficult to arrive at wide discrepancies in estimating the operating costs per lamp. 
This is evidenced in Table I., where labor costs, as given by Parsons and Foster, are set 
side by side. In this item, as well as fuel, repairs and supplies, there is but little oppor- 
tunity to go behind the returns unless one actually visits the plant and carefully compares — 
item by item, the labor, fuel, repairs and sup plies actually consumed with that which 
enters into the published reports. Consequently we find these two authorities closely — 
agreeing on operating expenses, as will be further seen in Table III. 
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TABLE III—COMPARATIVE ESTIMATES OF OPERATING EXPENSES PER 














- ARC LAMP. 
— | Foster. Parsons 
é i ial eT ORL 
, | B c. $c. 

Chicago, Ill ...... BONE RATS Sal ogy 0’ oven n pcbisla: o.«. a ehuleiteyal a al ater eRe aE ame Bate ks 96 50 96 50 
MERE N ee MMO Miss oo yy en own Cae coves’ elie om RG ENG Se eR oinlo oe witis 82 44 85 33 
W. Troy (Watervliet), N PAL Ad a w'ss phatasaitesecal hy AG bevaial shag REVS tle Re Ren eed nen oe afiet a od | 61 22 61 00 
SOIR eM SS os ales v's 050 bad whee 4 Sin te'h Crabs lt cso oeha Tea au nets 47 28 46 00. 
Goshen, Ind OMEN RE ec coat Pupthtes on. ahd ee ain eee eho tena alae fA 67 85 68 00 
RMU R A Eee ae ane si didn dicen.» o:son ciRb e MONI ape OLED aan ain atta 49 42 52 50 
ROUSE PA TACT GN Sha ou 5 5's v ccley iaibl a n> ca las hed min nee Rama RSLO MIEN a eole teatetel 68 [0 © 42 00 
PUREE ee Tear ts Sn bole) a aie ve Oe sf svc asain aula-naeeitard Meme a RaRaIAIS emis ORE cals 57 59 58 50 


NRE OAM Bs VN a oo Gear 5). Sm: oo: 0 ecelayo'v,0 ws’ n w Soave 3 mel aal aie aR asta tele a ate ht | 70 39 70 00 


Mr. Francisco, in an exception to this agreement. He vigorously attacks the publish- 
ed reports and discovers malicious attempts to transfer accounts, to misrepresent, and re- 
pairs as new construction, to charge electric light to other departments, and generally to 
bolster up a rotten business for the benefit of nobody but the politicians. I am unable 
to follow him in all his figures, as I have not been able to visit the plants whose accounts 
le criticizes. But such evidence as I have been able to get seems to show that he is the. 
wildest sort of a Don Quixote. 3 

Mr. Francisco has also a sliding scale for depreciation. Where he thinks the operat- 
ing expenses and interest charges of a municipal plant are high and do not need much 
inflation, Mr. Francisco calculates depreciation at five per cent., as in Braintree and 
Swanton. But when expenses are low and a great cause is at stake, depreciation rises to 
eight per cent., and so South Norwalk, Detroit and many other places are saved. I 
mention only those places where he himself states the rate of depreciation. In other 
eases I am led to infer that it vibrates up and down usually near the eight per cent. 


~ pole, by comparing his figures with those of Mr. Foster, who unfortunately estimates. 


depreciation at seven and one-half per cent. 

Perhaps too much space has been given to Mr. Francisco, but the space seems justi- 
fied? in view of the fact that he is quoted extensively by all who oppose municipal own- 
ership. But the method adopted by Mr. Francisco of comparing the relative efficiency of 
the two systems on the basis of candle power per hour furnished for one cent is vitiated 
by his reckless charges for depreciation and his liberties with the financial reports on 
eperating expenses, as a comparison with Mr. Foster’s figures shows in Table II. 


BETTER QUALITY OF MUNICIPAL LIGHTING. 


It is also to be remembered that there are two qualifications necessary before we can 
know that the candle power is relatively as great as it appears. These are the qualities 
ef the light and the outages. In every municipal plant, almost without exception, the 
people of the locality are found on personal inquiry to speak in enthusiastic terms of the 
quality of the light they are getting. Unfortunately this field of electric lighting has not 
been adequately tested, and but few cities, either with public or with private plants, have 
any record of photometric tests of the efficiency of their lights. The candle power is 
the “nominal” 2,000 candle power of French standard, which Slingo & Brooker estimate as 
giving actually only 875 candle power when the current is ten amperes and the voltage fiity, 
se that this amount of light is produced at the cost of 500 watts. As the usual power 
varies from 425 to 475 watts per lamp, and municipal officials never, as far as I know, are 
provided with photometric appliances, it is within the power of private companies to dim- 
naish the candle power below the standard required in their.contracts. As long as exact 
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measurements are lacking, we are compelled to depend upon the common opinion of the — 
locality, which is, indeed, not an accurate judge. This general satisfaction of citizens im 
their light is one of those focal factors which statistics cannot present, but which go far 
in determining the preference for municipal plants. Dunkirk is given by Francisco as 
furnishing 718 candle power per hour for one cent, but taking into account the fact that 
the dynamos there are run at eighteen amperes, and 520 watts are delivered to each lamp, 
and that the general impressions of citizens and visitors unite in describing them as the 
brightest lights to be found anywhere in street lighting, it is evident that, in addition te 
his juggling with costs, his estimate of quality also does injustice to the plant. 3 


i 
§ 


FEWER “OUTAGES” UNDER MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP. 


In the matter af “outages,” too, the records for private plants are usually quite in» 
perfect. Deductions are made from the contract price before payment is made by the 1 
city ; but there is room for the political influence of the companies. The policemen are J 
usually required to report outages, and in Syracuse the convenient practice obtains of re- | 
porting to the electrical company, which then reports to the city on their own outages. 

For the city of Detroit the following comparison is made by the Public Lighting 
Gommission of the outages under private and under municipal: operation. 










TABLE IV—CONTRACTOR OPERATING 1279 LAMPS, 1803-4. 



































Number Per cent. Per cent. 

Month. | lamps out. Hours out. lamps out. hours out. 

| Re SoH a ee “* 
OMT dl bd eis eens pista ve,nwia's tateat au | 1,319 | 6,825 3.326 1.506 
POMPTON Coo eee bal, haa svc she aake 1,372 11,988 3.075 2 455 
PEO DIGE TS oc 2 Lun Ota ay fo te nls 2,710 20,485 } 6 $35 " "8 867 
PRR PREM NL cA ERIN OS pes oe ON ta 787 4,304 1.985 | 2 eae 
POOR ri hoce eat EM Sou Ree ae 2,898 17,642 8.092 4131 
PRORGM WeMCa ty weinee Ue Rit NY oy lutlis cei att 1,177 6,317 2.943 1,270 
Rory. aie Ce PAD Bee Manes 8,930 | 4.506 2.551 
+ ORE ORE one MEDS CHEE Di Raat astvent { 1.273 | 4,833 3.211 1 543 
igh ee ect nay Leeda ii 1,679 | 6,102 | 4.375 | 2.186 

City plant operating 1,483 lamps, 1895-6. : 
—_ eee 
RROD ig etka Reade ol etn ee iA 152 1,040 0.335 0.201 
DEV OUSIE Jan wn U.. Suithewt Mp pais Alas tee 95. 774 0.266 0.137 
BOMOWONOE 25s bite edie ees arias ae taes 138 910 0 300 0 154 
DEUISREY, Sede. wie tne sinks dae cee Lae 47 372 0 116 0.062 
MPRROMPON Ia, Ve deme csh venice atthe Ue UD ait 42 501 0 698 0 059 
RR eA TA I SABO ies thee 28 295 | 0.061 || O.0ee am 

DUR DE cin tvs nein dh oiae ss etic gt aaa take 84 350 | 0.179 0 088 - 
ay ; 63 283 0.138 0 080 
RNS 80 td in 5 SOM bbs eT ReneS 25 137 | 0.056 0.042 








It is also true that a steady improvement has been shown for the second year of 
municipal ownership, 1896-7, both in absolute amounts and relatively as well. A com- 
parison of individual months shows the same superiority of public over private owner- 
ship. Not only does the city of Detroit get a steadier light, but the brilliancy of the 
same is greater than that obtained from private corporations. The amount of the cur- 
rent used is maintained at 9.6 amperes, and the lamps burn at their full rated eandle 
power. : 

Such facts as these not only may give us confidence that mutual enterprise does bet- 
ter work than private companies in the field of electric lighting, but they also lead us te 
look with suspicion upon any statistics favoring private operation which are based itpen 
eandie-power cost, even if conscientiously compiled. 
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FAVORABLE COMMENTS OF OPPONENTS. 


Turning now to the investigation of Mr. Foster, we are at once impressed with its 

marks of candor and ability. Writing as he does. under conditions opposed to public 
ewnership, it is a matter of moment that he should publish such statements as these : 
. “The tone of all communications from those favoring the municipal side seems te 
* jeave taken it for granted that the results shown would tell that side sufficiently well, and 
it must be admitted that in quite a number of cases such is the fact.” Commenting- 
upon the fact that the average cost per lamp of 2,000 candle power for installing a muni- 
cipal plant complete is shown to be $240.30, and that this is very close to the price quoted 
by manufacturing companies to private purchasers, he remarks: “This is seemingly con- 
trary to the commonly made statement, that municipal plants are not bought as cheaply 
as private, said to be due in a measure to ‘jobs.’ Perhaps these ‘jobs’ may be offset in 
the purchase of private plants by the commission sometimes paid some member of the 
eompany.” Again, he says: “In all fairness it may be said that the much-vaunted bet- 
ter management in private hands does not exist. In fact, the men in charge of city 
plants compare quite favorably with those in charge of private plants of similar size.” 
These statements seem to show that in his own mind, whatever conclusions others may 
draw from his figures, his careful investigation has not proven what its projectors intended, 
viz., a demonstration of the greater economy of private electrical lighting ; and his figures 
themselves, as will be shown below, when rightly examined in the light of the facts and 
ef statistical rules, are not only not a disproof of the claims of municipal ownership, but 
a strong testimony in their favor. | 


THE UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES CONTRASTED.. 


Mr. Foster agrees with what I have already stated below with reference to operating 
eests, i.e., that there is comparatively little disagreement among the returns made by differ- 
ent investigators. In order to show this he gives the following table : 


TABLE V. 


Comparison of operating expenses per K.W. 
































Supplies and 
Labor Fuel Total cost 
cau per k.w. per k.w. one Per | per k.w. 
WwW. 
$ «c. $ oc. $c. $ c. 
14 American municipal stations, street lamps only.. | 0.025 1 O73 0 016 0.0585 
" " tt incande:cent..... 0244 0226 ~ 0126 « .0596 
¥ ' n " BEC, TOs a) \ans eevee 10347 | ,0199 .0069 0585 
6 " private stations, mixed output of 
BE SOO MOO ewes. |; pied Meri as Ei ag lecaroceah |eretenens a 9s Saree |) Bee ae Re, .0473 
- 5 German atations, out),ut 1,907,900 k.w .......... .0218 Arr at 3) ieee er earn 0469 
23 Eng ish stations, average Crompton ..... ONS eee .0144 . 0222 0194 0560 
Ideal English stations, Crompton ...... 2.20.00 0040 =| 0.054 0 170 0.264 
Lowest items in 23 stations, Weaver ........... «- .0074 | .0126 .0173 0373 





Mr. Foster says, in commenting upon these figures, “Attention must be called to 
the remarkable agreement of cost in the American municipal stations and the average of 
the English stations, and again to that of the six large American stations and the Germas 
average; both of the last two are equipped with large units in engines and dynamos, 
which probably ‘accounts for the cost being lower than in others.” He says also, “The 
item of labor is the one division of operating expense in which it is claimed the great- 
est expenditure will be made in municipal plants. If the average here shown may be 
eonsidered accurate within reason, this belief is largely a myth, for (with the exceptiow 
ef Chicago, where labor is 53 per cent. of the operating expenses), the percentage fec 


* 


* 
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kabor is less than usual in private plants. Wither very low wages and very poor help 
are the rule, or the item has been classed wrongly.” 

It is when we come to the matter of “fixed charges,” including interest, deprecia- 
t#on, insurance and taxes, that we find the widest divergencies between the advocates 
and opponents of municipal ownership. It is here that almost the entire difference be- 


tween the figures of Foster and Parsons is to be found. Mr. Foster estimates inter- 


est uniformly upon the entire cost of the plant up to date at the uniform rate of 6 per 
cent., unless the officials have given him a different rate. As the actual rate is thus 
given in only sixteen of the thirty-four cities whose returns he has tabulated, he has 


guessed at the rate of eighteen. In every case where I have been able to find the actual — 


rate as against his guess, the rate is 4 per cent. And it may be stated as a general rule 
that the smaller cities in the east can borrow money without difficulty at 4 per cent., 
-getting a premium on the bonds at this rate, and in the middle West no higher rate 
than 5 per cent. is paid, rising to 6 and 7 on the Pacific coast. Chicago borrows money 
at 3 per cent., whereas Mr. Foster’s gross interest for that city figures out 4.2 per cent. 
A difference of 2 per cent. on the average investment of $250 per arc light makes a dif- 
ference of $5 per year per arc in the aggregate cost. 


INTEREST COMPUTED ON OUTSTANDING DEBT ONLY. 


Prof. Parsons estimates interest not on the total cost.of the plant, as does Foster, 
but upon the actual amount of bonds outstanding. Therefore, if no debt has been in- 
eurred for the electrical plant, or if the debt has been paid, interest entirely disappears 
from his calculation of cost. In cities without debt on the plant, therefore, the differ- 
ence between the total costs of Foster and Parsons would average $15.00 per arc lamp 
per year. 

Parsons’ reason for including interest not on entire cost of the plant, but only om 
the outstanding debt, is that in municipal ownership the people pay interest to them- 


_selves, except where a debt makes a creditor in effect part owner, and therefore, te 


ealculate on the total cost in excess of the debt would be only to take out of one 

















ee ee 


pocket and put into another. This reason does not appear sound. Taxpayers and com- © 


sumers are not the same individuals, except in street plants alone. The true economic 
principle seems to be as follows:— 

The taxpayer must pay for street lighting, either to a private company or to a mu- 
nicipal plant. If the cost of the lamps operated by the latter, including interest, taxes, 
and insurance, is less than the amount that would be paid to a company, the difference 
is a saving’ to taxpayers, which would not occur except with municipal ownership. if, 
therefore, new construction and payments on the principal of the debt as far as met out 
ef taxes, do not exceed the amount of this saving, such disposition of the taxpayers’ 
money is not an assessment upon them, or an investment made by them upon whicle 
terest should be received, because they have no alternative investment and could not 
have gained interest upon it anyhow, but it is an administrative economy tending to the 
ultimate extinction of the debt and further lessening of taxes. The city of Detroit paid 
$175,000 yearly for 1,279 private lights, and now gets 1,716 arc equivalents for $144,008, 
mcluding interest and lost taxes. The difference of $30,000 yearly, if put into new coa- 
struction or a sinking fund, is not an increased burden upon the taxpayers, and there- 
fore does not give them a right to charge interest upon it to consumers. 

The city of Watervliet has for seven years furnished its 115 arc lamps at a cost of 
$75 each, including depreciation, but not interest. Its neighbor, Troy, has paid a private 
eompany $146 for like service. Watervliet’s plant cost $26,000, but was paid for im 


two assessments, without the issue of bonds. Distributed over the entire period, this 


mvestment would have been equivalent to $31 per lamp year, making the total ex- 
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_ pense to the taxpayer $106, against $146 paid by Troy. It is proper enough that inter- 
est should be omitted from the computation of Watervliet’s annual expense, and, 
should a commercial system be added, the consumer should have the benefit on charges 
based on freedom from interest payments. Therefore, while criticising Professor Par- 
sons’ reasons, I agree that both he and city officials are right in figuring interest only 
en outstanding debts. This gives the true cost of production to the taxpayers, and the 

saving of interest in this way must be counted as one of the most important economies 
| which municipal ownership brings. This saving, of course, does not appear prom- 
3 inently in the early years of the enterprise, but it becomes increasingly valuable as fast 
_ as the debt is liquidated. Foster’s computation of interest at 6 per cent. on the entire 
eost of plant to date is therefore doubly excessive, for, besides the falsely high rate, 
it includes interest on new construction paid out of profits and savings, which are not 
properly considered an investment and entitled to interest payments. 


EFFECT OF MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP ON RATE OF TAXATION. 


_ The amount of taxes paid by electric light companies varies so widely in different 
states and cities that it is impossible to state a rule that will have general application. 
Parsons says that the amount actually paid by the companies is about two dollars per 
are equivalent or three-fourths of 1 per cent. to I per cent on the fair investment. In 
New York City, according to the census report, it was one-third of one per cent. on 
the total valuation, or, omitting patents, six-tenths of one per cent. In the State at 
Jarge it was one-half of one per cent. 
According to the report of the Massachusetts Gas and Electric Light - Commis- 
_ sioners, the total amount of taxes paid by all the electric light companies of the State 
for the year ending June 30, 1896, was $168,218.83, which was four per cent. of their gross 
receipts ($4,187,260), six and two-tenths per cent. of their operating expenses ($2,739,- 
783), and 1.06 per cent. of their total assets ($15,892,336). The two Boston companies, 
with the equivalent of 22,970 arc lamps of 2,000 capacity each, installed for both street 
and commercial lighting and motors paid in 1896 taxes amounting to $72,333.96, being 
$4.42 per arc equivalent, and 1.05 per cent. of the combined assets of the companies 
($6,808,786). r 
- The Edison Illuminating Company of New York, with the equivalent of 42,582 arcs, 
“installed in 1895, paid for “general and legal expenses and taxes,” $218,421, equal to 
$5.13 per arc, showing taxes to be much less than in Boston. 
The Detroit assessors, at the request of the Public Lighting Commission, placed an 
* assessed valuation of the city plant at $427,500, the amount of the investment for the 
year being $714,843.76. Computing city taxes on this valuation, the loss to the city 
taxes was $7,081.43, or $5.10 per arc light, or one and one-tenth per cent. on the cask 
_ imvestment. 
~The Massachusetts rate of taxation on corporations is unquestionably higher than 
that in any other State, and the rate of one per cent. on the total investments may, 
therefore, be taken as the maximum taxes which the city loses through municipal own- 
ership. But it is a mistake to consider this as a loss to the taxpayers. It is more 
than compensated by the increased valuations of property which follow upon increased 
municipal lighting. In Jamestown the extension of lamps to the suburbs, and to unim- 
- proved property, gs contributed largely. to the building up of outlying areas, and con- 
sequent increase of aSsessed valuation. Where there is a commercial plant, the reduc- 
tion of twenty-five to fifty per cent. in commercial rates increases the profits of busi- 
mess, and hence the valuation of real estate and business holdings. This tends to lessen 
the tax rate. Altogether, we are justified in the omitting of lost taxes entirely as am 
element in the cost of municipal lighting, but for the sake of the broadest possible 
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treatment of the subject I have estimated it in the computations made im this articke 
at one per cent. on the total cost of the plant to date. Were it omitted it would reduce 
the cost per lamp per year as Herein computed from $2.00 to $5.00 each. 


SHOULD MUNICIPAL PLANTS BE INSURED? 


Insurance actually paid is usually entered in operating expenses, and need not be — 
added as a fixed charge. It is a small item—one-half of one per cent. in Batavia, 
awothing in Dunkirk, one per cent. in Watervliet, two-tenths of one per cent. in James- 
town, computed upon the total cost of the plant. The larger cities, Detroit and Chicago, 
do not carry insurance. This is proper enough for a large city, where the loss by fire | 
when spread over the tax rolls would cause but an insignificant increase in taxes, ‘but 
small towns like Tipton, Iowa, whose plant was destroyed by fire, are unable to rebuild, 
especially if already in debt. In addition to carrying a small insurance, such towns 
should provide a sinking fund and depreciation fund, which are in a way a sort of in- 


surance. 
RATE OF DEPRECIATION OE ELECTRIC PLANTS 


Depreciation is the item of keenest ieee in the contest over municipal electric 
lighting. Mr. Francisco quotes electrical engineers who assert that the depreciation om 
engines and boilers is 5 per cent., on electrical apparatus; lamps and dynamos, Io per 
eent. He does not itemize any other parts of a plant, and, taking these two, the de- 
preciation for the first year on the total cost of the Detroit plant would be 1.4 per cent., 
as follows, instead of 8 per cent., as usually estimated by him:— 


TABLE VI.—ESTIMATED DEPRECIATION ON DETROIT MUNICIPAL 
PLANT, 1895-6. 
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Professor Parsons arrives at his estimate of 3 per cent. depreciation im the following 
way, taking the Braintree plant as an. example:— 


TABLE VII—BRAINTREE—DISTRIBUTION OF INVESTMENT AND DEPRE- 


CIATION. 
‘ Per cent, Amount 
— Investment. of of 
Depreciation. Depreciation. 
3 $ 
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: For aa waderground plant like that of Chicago, he figures the depreciation at one 
aed six-tenths per cent., of the total investment, as follows:— 





























ig 
BABLE VIII—CHICAGO — DISTRIBUTION OF INVESTMENT AND DEPRE- 
CIATION. 
| Per cent. Amount 
—_— Investment. o of 
rie Depreciation. Depreciation, 
$ | $ 
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APPLICATION OF DEPRECIATION FUNDS. 


The above estimates for depreciation are, of course, not actually written off by the 
municipal officials, but are calculations made by Mr. Parsons. In fact, it is almost in- 
variably the rule that the managers of municipal plants make no allowance whatever for 
depreciation. 

It is not to their discredit, however, as compared with private corporations. Mr. 
Foster says: “It is but fair to say that in a comparison of municipal with private 
plants the charging off for depreciation and interest, is fully as much neglected by one 
as by the other; less than one in ten of either paying any attention whatever to these 
items.” The report of the Massachusetts Gas and Electric Companies of that State set 
aside for depreciation funds $446,662.80, which was three per cent. of the total assets 
of the companies; $250,000 of this was credited to one company, the Boston Electric. 
Of the eighty-three companies in the State, only thirty-three made an account of de- 
preciation, and, apart from the Boston Electric, whose depreciation was eight per cent. 
ef its assets, and fifteen per cent. of its capital stock, and the Edison of Boston, whose 

depreciation was’ two ‘and eight-tenths per cent of the capital stock and two and three- 
tenths per cent. of the assets, the depreciation entered by the other thirty-one com- 
panies was less than one-half of one per cent. 

The Edison Illuminating Company of New York in 1894, for the first time, carried 

a part of its profits to a depreciation fund, and the directors, remarking on the novelty 
- ef the transaction, wrote: “This conservative course will no doubt commend itself to the 
stockholders.” 
As to these private companies, it does not follow because they carry a depreciation 
fund, that they have actually written any depreciation off from their capital investment. 
The proper method would be to deduct depreciation from the capital and to add new 
construction, giving at the end of each year a new net capital investment, but as the 
companies are usually stocked and bonded at a high figure, it is of some advantage to 
them to keep adding new construction to their construction accounts without deducting 
depreciation, thus actually inflating their apparent investments. The depreciation fund 
_ which they carry is therefore merely a part of a larger policy which conservative corpor- 
; ations adopt, namely, the accumulation of a surplus in the treasury of the company 
rather than the distribution of this surplus in dividends to stockholders. This surplus 
may be invested in stocks and bonds of its own, or of other, or may appear in several 
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different forms, such as profit and loss, depreciation fund, reserve fund, or insurance 
fund. By a policy of this kind the stockholders, though getting smaHer dividends for 


the time, are nevertheless, while keeping up their plant by repairs, renewals, new con-. 


struction, and operating expenses, increasing the market value of their stock, and their 
capacity to buy up and absorb other corporations and competitors, besides also giving 
added security to their bonds, and increasing the companies ability to borrow money «. 
low rates. ‘ 

Now, these conditions are wholly absent from a municipal corporation owning and 
operating an electrical plant. The taxpayers do not hold negotiable stock in the plant, 
which they may wish to hypothecate and so desire to have it backed by the possession 
of a reserve fund. They do not want the electrical plant to accumulate a surplus to be 
invested in securities against either future extensions of the business or replacements of 
worn-out machinery. The city is not a business corporation empowered to reinvest the 
earnings of its stockholders, the taxpayers; but the latter want to reinvest their money in 
their own way and under their own individual control. Hence they want their dividends 
at once for private purposes in the form of low taxes or low charges. This leaves no 
-room for the accumulation of a reserve by whatever name it may be known. If the 
municipality: is to take account of the depreciation at all it is not in the form of a sur- 
plus fund on which the future taxpayers may draw in case of exigency, but it is in the 
form of such a provision for the distribution of depreciation over successive years that 
the taxpayers of no single year will be unduly oppressed. This will appear more clearly 
if we consider the true nature of the depreciation. 


EXTENT OF DEPRECIATION. 


There are three kinds of depreciation to be taken into account—depreciation by 
use, depreciation by competitive improvements and depreciation by replacements. 

Depreciation by use is the actual wear and tear upon machinery, the burning out of 
armatures, the breaking of globes and lamps, the crippling of tools, the weathering of 
paint, poles, lines, and so on. This kind of depreciation is entirely covered by items of 
repairs and renewals, properly chargeable to operating expenses, and is so entered by 
every honest official. It does not need additional provision under fixed charges. How- 
ever, it eventually contributes to the third form of depreciation, that of replacement. 

Depreciation by competitive improvements consist in the lower costs of operation 
and maintenance which new inventions and improved machinery have introduced since 
the installation of the plant. It is asserted now that the saving effected in arc light- 
ing by substituting Ioo and 125 arc dynamos for the 35 and 50 arc dynamos of the earlier 
days is 40 per cent. of the maintenance. In the direct-current service the large units 
effect a saving of 20 per cent., which is increased even to 50 per cent. by being direct- 
ly connected to the shaft of the engine instead of being belted. In alternating cur- 
rents the difference is less, but the lower speed, lower temperature and ability to run 
continuously make their adoption a commercial gain. Such striking improvements in 
electrical machinery within ten years render the plants of that length of service quite 
antiquated. Were the business a competitive one and readily open to new companies, 
there could be no question that the private plants installed a few years ago would all 
now be bankrupt, in so far as they have not met the improvements of the day by sub- 
stituting new machinery. But, having a monopoly, and being able to charge the prices 
of a decade ago, they are protected in the use of antiquated machinery and need in- 
troduce the new appliances only with the extension of new business. This kind of de- 
preciation in a competitive business would be corrected by writing off depreciation from 
the capitalization, and the market value of the stock would sink gradually until bank- 
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_¥uptcy or reconstruction ended it. But in a monopolistic business the power to keep up 
eld rates is the power to withstand competitive improvements. This is the very rea- 
son why in such a business municipal ownership, or at least municipal regulation of 
_eharges, is demanded. And if the municipality, in case of ownership, did not choose te 
put in the new machinery before the old should wear out, the consumers certainly would 
be no worse off than with private monopoly. Certain it is that the charges by private 
_eompanies for either public or private lighting have not fallen in proportion to the 
"great improvements in production, even where the companies have been enterprising 
enough to replace the old by the new machine. It is this kind of depreciation by 
-eompetitive improvements that experts have in mind when they place depreciation at 
ro per cent. For certainly the life of a dynamo is equal the life of an engine, if it be 
equally well cared for, and if the repairs are made as needed, and the depreciation by 
use in either case would not shorten the life of the apparatus to less than thirty or 
“forty years. This kind of depreciation is not to be computed as a fixed charge, since it 
already shows itself in operating expenses by high cost of fuel, labor, repairs, etc. 
‘Depreciation by replacement occurs as a result of the other two forms of deprecia- 
tion, when old machinery, through wear and tear, in view of improvements, is sold out 
and new is put in its place. When this shall occur depends upon the policy of-the man- 
agement. A few enterprising private companies have already begun to reconstruct 
their electrical plants, not because of depreciation by use nor by competition, but be- 
eause the saving with new improvements more than covers profits on the cost of recon- 
struction. As a rule, however, in a monopolistic business of this kind replacement does 
- not occur until depreciation by use has advanced so far that repairs and renewal of minor 
parts fail to maintain the efficiency of the plant. Whether in the case of a city or a com- 
pany, the financial circumstances of the owners determine how long they shall wait be- 
fore selling the old and substituting the new. On this basis it will be safe on the 
whole to estimate that the entire depreciable part of the plant, including steam and 
‘electric plants, poles, lines, meters. transformers, lamps, should be replaced every twen- 
ty to thirty years. This replacement would not occur all at once, but would be distributed 
throughout the period. 


MUNICIPAL DEPRECIATION FUNDS UNNECESSARY. 


We can now make plain another reason why a city need not accumulate a deprecia- 
tion fund, and why a private company must do so. In a city the entire taxable prop- 
erty of the citizens is liable to assessment when the time arrives for the purchasing of 
mew machinery in place of old, while in a private company only the capital actually in- 
_ vested is so liable. In the former case therefore, the increased tax rate for replace- 
ments would be so insignificant as to need almost no consideration; in the latter it would 
4 wipe out the dividends and reduce the capital stock to a mere speculative interest. 
For example, the assessed valuation of taxable property in Detroit is $209,586,330. The 
; ‘tax rate for all purposes is sixteen and.seven-tenths mills on the dollar. The entire 
lighting plant cost $729,222. The electrical part of the plant cost $63,701. Supposing this 
- part were to be entirely replaced in a single year, the tax necessary for the purpose 
- would be only three-tenths of one mill, which would increase the tax rate from fifteen 
and seven-tenths mills to sixteen mills. If the sgme assessment were levied on a private 
company which had invested $730,000 in the enterprise, the rate would be eight and 
i seven-tenths per cent (eighty-seven mills on the dollar). But the entire electric plant 
’ would not need reconstruction in a single year. Its replacement, together with that of 
B tie entire depreciable part of the plant, could be distributed over, say, twenty years. 
This depreciable part of the Detroit plant is $431,186, making $21,559 to be replaced each 
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year. On the entire taxable property of the city this would be a rate of only twenty- 
six one-hundredths of a mill, bringing the total rate to 15.06 mills. On the private 
eapital invested this would be a tax of three per cent., or thirty mills on the dollar. 
But this is not all.. The private plant would, of course, be bonded for one-half its 
value, and the imterest on the bonded debt at six per cent. would be a prior hen oa 


the earnings. ‘Consequently, the cost of replacement would come out of the stockhold- 


ers representing but one-half of the investment. The assessment on stock for replac- 
ing One-twentieth of the depreciable plant would, therefore, be six per cent., as against 
the twenty-six one-thousandths of one per cent. which the taxpayers would be assessed. 
The capital stock in the one case would be wiped out, but in the other the taxpayers 
would be unaffected. Even this comparison is unfair to the city of Detroit, for it must 
be remembered that in 1893 and 1894 the tax on property for lighting by a private com- 
pany was $175,000 yearly for 1,279 lamps, while now it is only $144,000 yearly for all oper- 
ating expenses and interest on 1,700 are equivalents. This leaves a balance of at least 
$30,000 yearly, minus sinking fund and new construction, without considering the in- 
ereased lighting, on which to draw for replacements when needed, before the expenses 
ean be said to approach that of private lighting. Under such circumstances I do not 
see how the municipal authorities can be charged with “bad bookkeeping.” Judged by 
private standards, they could be so charged, and those thousands of private companies 
which are now distributing what ought to be their reserve funds in dividends to stock- 
holders are either presuming upon their power to force the public to pay for replace- 
ments when they come, or their shrewdness in bolstering their stock and entrapping 
future innocent stockholders, who in turn must reckon with municipalities. 

Below is a table showing the facts just stated concerning Detroit, together with 
comparative tables for smaller places. It will be seen that small places with heavier in- 
vestments relative t6 taxable property than Detroit must incur a heavier tax rate for 
replacements. This rate is five-tenths of one mill in Braintree and seven-tenths of one 
mill in Reading, Mass., two and three times the estimated rate’ in Detroit. But the 
Braintree and Reading plants are both commercial and street plants, and this brings in 
“a new consideration, namely, the relation between taxpayers and consumers in the main- 


tenance of electrical works:— 
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COST UNDER PUBLIC AND PRIVATE OWNERSHIP. 


Heretofore, I have considered only those cities in which the municipal plant is lim- 
ited to street lighting. In such cities the taxpayers alone are concerned as «to the 
charges for depreciation. But the inevitable tendency of municipal ownership is to 
enter the commercial field. Every one of the municipalities owning plants in Massa- 
chusetts has already added or voted to add this branch to its municipal plant. The ad- 
vantages to the citizens in taking this step are so patent and unquestionable that when a 
municipal plant has once been installed they become restless under private commercial 
lighting. The city of Jamestown, New York, added its commercial plant after the 
street plant had been operating a couple of years, and one large consumer who had 
been paying $1,400 a year for lighting now gets his light from the city for $900. A 
prominent social club had been paying $450 yearly for lighting its rooms. In order to 
retain its custom the private company has reduced the charge for the same light to $120 
a year. Lansing, Michigan, bought out the private plant and reduced rates at once 
from twenty-five cents per kw. to eighteen cents, and again to twelve cents in two 
years. The following table gives the comparative charges for commercial lights under 
public and private ownership: 


The figures for Massachusetts are taken from the Report of the Gas and Electric 
Light® Commissioners. Those for cities outside Massachusetts are from reports made 
to me or to the South Norwalk investigating committee, or they have been collated by 
Mr .Parsons in the Arena, August, 1895: 


A comparisdén of these rates shows that private companies charge for commercial 
lighting 50 to 100 per cent. more than municipal plants. The lowest meter rate charged 
by private companies is in Syracuse—ten cents per kw.—whereas the usual rate is 20 
cents per kw., or its equivalent, one cent per metre hour. The lowest rates charged by 
cities is three-tenths of a cent per lamp hour in Newark, Delaware, but the usual rate 
is one-half cent per metre hour, and seven to ten cents per k.w.; and thirty-five to fifty 
cents per month, against seventy-five cents to one dollar and twenty-five cents per month 
with private companies : 


a 
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- TABLE X. 
Commercial Rates for Incandescent Lamps—I3 Candle Power. 
Municipal Plants. 

Per Month Lamp Hour Per Kw. Hr 
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TABLE X.—Concluded. as 
Commercia] Rates for Incandescent Lamps—16 Candle Power. 
. Private Plants. 
Per Month. Lamp Hour. Per Kw. Hr. 
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TABLE XI. 


Net Cost of Public Lighting per Kw. to Cities having Commercial Plant.— Foster. 


$a 








Net cost per 











ae Se aioe - | Cost 7 cities 
: per k.w. y city after y 
City. for deducting private 
total output. | commercial companies. 
lighting. 
$ $ $ 
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Total cost per lamp hour 2,000 c.p. for street lamps alone .. OFA A TR ee ci 8 see vara line aie apa erer evel at are : 








That municipal rates are much lower than private rates is beyond question. Mr. 
Francisco cannot disprove it either by screwing the figures or inflating depreciation. 
He therefore complains that the taxpayers are being oppressed for the benefit of the con- 
sumers; and Mr. Foster gives a table, showing that where the city does commercial 
jighting, the net cost to the city for its street lights is greater than where it does 
street lighting alone, which is explained, he says, by the extremely low prices for com- 
mercial work. The table is reproduced herewith. 

I will show below how this table is compiled, and of how little value it is. Suffice 
it here to say that the cities doing commercial lighting very generally report that their 
street lights cost them, net, much less on account of the commercial profits than they 
did without the latter. i 


PROFITS VS. REDUCED COST. 


In the operation of a commercial plant it is a’ question of policy whether the city 
shall make a profit or so reduce the cost of street lighting to the taxpayers, thus tax- 
ing consumers for the benefit of taxpayers, or shall furnish the light to consumers below 
cost, thus taxing taxpayers for the benefit of consumers. I assume that the nearest ap- 
proach to justice is attained when each service pays its own way. Consumers should 
pay for what they get at its net cost price, and taxpayers should pay for street lamps at 
their cost. If this principle be adopted, depreciation should be charged under the oper- 
ating expenses of the plant, and should be actually written off from the capital from year 
to year; the taxable property of the city should be assessed a fixed rate per lamp for all 
street lamps, the proceeds of which should be debited by the electrical administration as 
regular income, along with the commercial income, and from the two together should be 
deducted operating expenses, leaving a “profit and loss” or “net revenue” account, which 
in turn should be credited with interest on bonds, depreciation and sinking fund, 
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Our cities are justly charged with inferior and loose business methods, and nowhere 
is reform more needed than in the bookkeeping. Fair-minded opponents agree that 
- the city has the advantage in operation of industry, especially in the low rate of interest 
which it pays on loans, and the strength of their arguments lies solely in attacking the 
looseness of. methods and the incompetency, not to say, corruption, of officials. Ad- 
mitting that their attack is in most cases justified, the advocate of city ownership must 
point the way to a remedy or abandon his cause. The first step is better methods of 
municipal bookkeeping. It becomes especially urgent when the city enters upon the 
field of commercial lighting, and it becomes important to apportion properly the ex- 
penditures between taxpayers and consumers. This urgency increases with the size of 
the city, where consumers outnumber taxpayers. We may conclude that as far as book- 
keeping itself is concerned, a depreciation of three per cent. on the total cost of the 
plant is ample to cover costs, and on this basis the rates to consumers should be fixed. 
Three per cent. on the entire capital, compounded at four per cent.—the rate of interest 
paid by cities—would replace the principal every twenty-one years. This rate is amply 
justified not only by the Aberdeen accounts, but also by the figures of other European 
cities. Glasgow, without carrying insurance, wrote off depreciation in 1894 of three and 
seven-tenths per cent.; in 1895, of three and nine-tenths per cent.; in 1806, of four and 
eight-tenths per cent.; Dublin, in 1897, nine-tenths of one per cent.; Bradford, 1897, 
two per cent.; Manchester, 1897, wrote off depreciation of £5,000, equal to one and six- 
tenths per cent. on the capital of £300,190, but from this amount deducted repairs and re- 
newals of £1,692 I9s. 8d., leaving a net depreciation of £3,307 os. 4d., equal to one and 
one-tenths per cent. The strong conservatism of these English cities makes it quite 
certain that they have placed depreciation at the highest rate justifiable. 


FOSTER’S ESTIMATES EXAGGERATED. 


When, now, we proceed to compare the cost of public with private lighting, we see 
how greatly exaggerated is the estimate of Mr. Foster. He indeed does not make 
computations for lost taxes, but since this item cannot exceed 1 per cent., and prob- 
ably should be excluded altogether, and since insurance is included in operating ex- 
penses of all the small plants which he examined, his rate of 7% per cent. for depreci- 
ation is fully double a reasonable rate. Mr. Parsons, who makes fixed charges 5 per 
cent. to cover depreciation, insurance and lost taxes, is certainly sufficiently liberal to 
the opponents of municipal ownership. 

The exaggerations of Foster’s estimates appear yet more clearly when he compares 
directly the costs under public ownership with the costs under private ownership. He 
compares the total cost per lamp hour of the fourteen cities of his investigation which 
had street lighting plants alone with fourteen other cities having private plants. His 
averages apparently show that in municipal plants the cost to the city is 1.86 cents 
higher per hour than in private plants. But the table is worthless, both in method and 
in fact. 

1. Every statistican knows that in getting averages extreme and exceptional cases 
should’ be omitted. In these fourteen municipal plants there are. three exceptional 
cases—Alameda, Cal., where he himself says the high cost “throws doubt on the accur- 
acy of the figures’; Fairfield, Iowa, a diminutive plant with but! fourteen arcs and no 
commercial lighting; and Anderson, Ind., a plant using natural gas. Two of these cities 
have exceptionally high costs and one has exceptionally low costs. Excluding them, 
the average would be 4.13, instead of 4.44 cents per lamp hour. 

2. His rate of interest for municipal plants ig six per cent., which is fifty per cent. 
above the correct rate, 
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3. This rate is computed upon the total cost of plant to date, including new con- 
struction paid out of taxes. It should be computed only on the outstanding debt. 

~ 4. His rate of depreciation is seven and one-half per cent., which is one hundred 
per cent. above the true rate. 

_ 5. He selects fourteen private plants for comparison, which he says are similarly 
situated (giving no names). But that is impossible, for private plants have always 
commercial lighting as well as public lighting, and they usually give a lower rate to the 
city than to private consumers. They can well afford to do so, for thus they keep their 
hold on the private citizens. The usual method of judging the companies by their 
*rates to the city overlooks the way in which they are depriving the people at large of 
the advantages of electricity. In Table XI., Mr. Foster selects sixteen private plants, 
the average cost of whose lights to tHe city is $0086 per kw. hour ($0.041 per lamp 
hour), instead of $0.0358 per lamp hour. 

Taking the first, second and fourth of these criticisms into account and omitting the 
others, I have drawn up the following table, using the data supplied by Foster himself, 
and by the side.of the estimates which he had made for the fourteen city plants in ques- 
tion I have placed three trial columns, showing what would be the cost per hour: first, 
with interest at four per cent. (the actual rate), and depreciation at seven and one-half 
per cent.-(his rate); secondly, with interest at four per cent., and depreciation at three 
per cent. I have also estimated again for each of the four columns what would be the 
true averages if the three exceptional cases were omitted. It will be seen that even 
with depreciation at seven and one-half per cent., as he claims it should be, the average 
cost to cities is only $0.0351 when exceptions are omitted and interest is put at its true 
rate of four per cent. By the other estimates it is much lower. Thus Mr. Foster has 
been candid, a correction of his inexcusable guesses antl mistakes of method demon- 
strates with his own data the decided superiority of the municipal plants. 


Taste XII. 
_ Comparative Costs at Different Rates of Interest and Depreciation per Lamp Hour. 
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Similar corrections also show that in cities with commercial plants the net cost of 
public lighting, instead of being $o.1105 per k.w. hour ($0.0579 per lamp hour), is only 
$0.0668 per k.w. hour ($0.0319 per lamp hour), and is therefore less than when the 
city has street lamps alone, and is less than the price paid to the private companies, 
which Foster adduces, by $0.o192 per k.w. hour ($0.0091 per lamp hour), a difference 
of twenty-two per cent. in favor of municipal plants. The table is reproduced here 


with these corrections: 
Taste XIII, 


Comparative Estimates of Net Cost per K. W. of Public Lighting for Cities having 
Commercial Plants. 
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DETROIT AND CHICAGO CONTRASTED. 


The foregoing analysis of Mr. Foster’s statistics is enough to show that the actual 
results of municipal lighting are superior to those of private operation. The estimates 
made in the last two columns of Table II. may be considered as marking the extreme 
eost of municipal lighting, including, as they do, every reasonable charge, and allowing 
from two to four per cent. more for fixed charges than the facts really demanded. In 
addition to the preceding discussion, I present the following comparisons of interest:— 

The municipal plant in Detroit for the year ending June 3, 1897, reports the actual 
cost of 1,564 are lamps, including interest, depreciation and lost taxes, at $89.42 per 
year. There were also 3,064 incandescents, making a total of 1,716 full arcs, on the 
basis of kw. hours of output. The total cost, including interest at four per cent., and 
other fixed charges, five per cent., was $171,883.56, equal to $100.16 per are equivalent. 
I am convinced that this estimate is too high for Detroit, because the underground con- 
struction should bring depreciation below three per cent.; also the cost of the plant, 
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$714,843.76, is $416.57 per arc equivalent, which is $134.07 in excess of the Allegheny 
plant ($282.50 per arc equivalent), and probably $200 in excess of the cost in private 
plants which have commercial lighting. The high cost includes underground construc- 
tion, built in anticipation of future growth of the city. Taking these into account, the 
estimate of the commission at $89.42 is more nearly just. 


The municipal plant of Chicago was reported by the city electrician in 1896 as fur- 
nishing arc lights at the cost of $96.40 for operation. I am informed by the comptroller 
that the present city electrician thinks this estimate is incorret, “for the reason that 
not enough is included for the maintenance of the lights, and there is no allowance made 
for office expenses. He has made a separation of the charges and added in the 
amounts which have been omitted, and finds that the lights actually cost the city about 
$117 per light per year,” not including fixed charges. Since July 1st, 1897, however, the 
present electrician figures the average cost per light per month at $7.35, including “a 
fair proportion of office expenses, all repairs and improvements in stations and circuits, 
and all the operating charges. The estimate of the cost per light per year will not ex- 
ceed $80, and he has hopes of making it still lower next year. He does not figure any 
interest on the money invested. <A full 2,000-power electric light is furnished, and re- 





ports show that the lights are operated a greater number of hours than any other mu- 
nicipal or private plant from which this city has ever received a report. ‘The cost per 
hour was $0.0224.” As I have no detailed reports from the Chicago plant, I give below 
the computations above made for Detroit and Allegheny, together with prices charged 
by private companies in representative cities:— 


Taste XIV. 


Comparison of Costs to the City for Street Lighting. 








No. Lamps No. Hours 
2,000 c.p. per Year. 


Cost per Candle power 


Cost to city. lamp hour. | for one cent. 
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4 
The municipal plant in Allegheny reports that the operating expenses for 1,037 arc 
lamps in 1806-7 were $53.55 per lamp, having been $61.24 in 1895-6. There were also 
3,400 incandescents, and on the basis of the total output in k.w. hours, these made a 
total equivalent to 1,235 2,000-candle-power arcs. The operating expenses were $73.851.08. 
There was no debt, and depreciation, lost taxes, and insurance on the total value of the 
plant ($348,921.39) at five per cent. were $17,024.72, making the total cost per full are 


equivalent $75.53. 
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OPERATING EXPENSES OF MUNICIPAL AND ELECTRIC PLANTS. 


Below I have compared the operating expenses of the two. largest American mu- 
nicipal stations which have published the records of their output in kilowatt hours, with 
the four cities, Glasgow, Manchester, Dublin, and Aberdeen, and have alsq inserted 
Foster’s estimate for the fourteen American municipal stations noted above in Table V., 
and his citation of Crompton’s English stations. The high labor cost of the American 
stations is noticeable, but, notwithstanding labor in Allegheny and Detroit is 145 per 
cent. and 152 per cent. higher than in Manchester and Glasgow respectively, and the 
cost of fuel is but slightly different, yet the total cost for American cities is but ten 
per cent. higher than that of the two model British municipalities, and but little above 
Crompton’s ideal English station. The smaller American municipalities, although bear- 
ing nearly double the labor cost, at a total cost less than five per cent. above the 


twenty-three English stations. 


TABLE XV. 


Comparison of Operating Expenses per K. W. 
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IMPORTANCE OF COMMERCIAL LIGHTING. b 


The foregoing comparisons have dealt mainly with American street plants. But it 
is an unfair comparison which looks mainly at street lighting. Even more important 
is the relief of the private consumers from exorbitant charges. Incandescent lighting 
can be furnished at ten cents per kw. hour or one-half cent per lamp hour—one-half the 
usual private rates—and yield a large profit to the municipal plant. At this rate it. is 
cheaper than gas and more wholesome and convenient. Besides, electrical power can 
be furnished at much lower rates. The only failures of municipal plants hitherto re- 
ported are those which furnished street lighting alone, and the so-called greater ,suc- 
‘ cess of the private companies which took the place of the municipal failures has been 
based upon their commercial business. One or two examples will show the great import- 
ance of this side of municipal lighting. 

Jamestown, N.Y., operates 275 street lamps of 1,200 candle power each an average 
of six hours per night or 2,200 per year, and 1,200 sixteen candle power incandescents 
in alleys and public buildings. The latter at three hours per night are equivalent to 
100 arcs making a total of 375—1,200 candle power arcs. The operating expenses and 


‘ 
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insurance are $19,122.16; interest on bonds ($72,000 at 4 per cent.), $2,800} lost «taxes 
and depreciation on the cost of plant ($74,000 at 4 per cent.), $2,960; total cost $24,- 
707.16. The commercial income from 1,500 lamps is $5,913.89, leaving a net cost to tax- 
payers for public lamps of $19,028.27 or $50.79 per year, or $.0231 per lamp hour. The 
only other cities of New York reported in Johnson’s Electrical Directory as having 
1,200 candle power street lamps are the following: Elmira—335 lamps at $102.20 per 
year, all night, $.0281 per lamp hour. Middletown—32 lamps, at $108, all night, every 
night, $.0293 per lamp hour. New Brighton—1oo lamps, at $100, all night, every night, 
$.0274 per lamp hour. Not considering that the cost per lamp hour should be much 
less where lamps are burned ten hours instead of six, the cost to Jamestown is one- 
half cent per hour less than in other cities or eleven dollars per year per lamp, a saving 
of $4,125.00. The commercial customers of the city pay $6,000 per year which is a sav- 
ing of $3,000 for them, as compared with their former payments to the private com- 
pany. Further, the private company still furnishes 10,000 incandescents, 188 arcs and 
200 horse power, on which the reductions in charges have been fully $10,000 and prob- 
ably $20,000. The total saving to the city therefore, has been probably $25,000 yearly. 

Lansing, Michigan, pays its municipal plant $10,000 yearly for 117 2,000 candle power 
lamps, moonlight schedule, all night, and the plant receives also $15,000 for private 
lighting, making a profit for the plant of $7,000 yearly above operating expenses and in- 
terest. The rates are twelve cents per kw., being a reduction of eight cents below 
the rates charged by the private company whose plant the city purchased. The saving 
to the citizens on commercial lighting is there approximately $10,000 per year. 


PRIVATE OWNERSHIP PRODUCES CORRUPTION. 


The foregoing statistical comparisons may be taken as indicative that the great 
majority of the 200 or 300 cities and villages now furnishing light are actually get- 
ting better service at less cost than those which depend upon private companies. It is 
objected that such cannot be the case, especially in our large cities, because of the 
flagrant municipal corruption and inefficiency. Business ability and integrity are ex- 
cluded from municipal office, appointments are made as a reward of political service, 
and the municipal plant soon becomes burdened with barnacles who draw pay without 
work. I do not deny that such is often the case. But I maintain nine-tenths of the 
existing municipal corruption and inefficiency results from the policy of leaving municipal 
functions to private parties; and that an essential part of the present unparalleled 
awakening of civic conscience on the part of all classes of the people is the desire for 
municipal ownership of franchises. As the people become aroused to the degradation 
of their politics and the need of reform, their attention is concentrated on the chief 
source of that degradation, the underhanded and often high-handed domination of city 
officials and machine politics by the corporations whose life is maintained by city 
franchises. It is from them that the politicians get their campaign funds. Contrast the 
results of municipal ownership above given with the following: 

In a city of 100,000 population a private company is organized in the early days 
of electric lighting with a capital of $100,000 supposed to have been actually paid up. 
In 188 the company is “reorganized,” increasing its capital by $130,000, $50,000 of 
which is for a “license” to use incandescent lights which it had already been using for 
several years, selling the entire increase in capital at from ninety to par. It has a con- 
tract for municipal lighting at $144 per arc per year, but has no definite franchise for 
private lighting. In 1890 a new company of. eminent and respectable citizens is orga- 
nized, at the head of which is the “boss” of one of the political party organizations. 
This gentlernan has associated with him nine prominent citizens who control the ave- 
nues of public opinion, all the newspapers, directly or indirectly, and both political 
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parties. They come before the common council promising cheaper light. They get a 
franchise from the aldermen by well-known methods. They invest only enough money 
to erect two or three poles and so hold their franchise. They then make overtures to 
the old company, which again is “reorganized.” This time the capitalization is increased 
to $1,640,000 in stock and bonds, of which $400,000 in stock is given to these ten respect- 
able citizens who procured the franchise and $750,000 of which is in bonds at 6 per cent. 
interest, making a fixed charge of $45,000 in interest yearly on a plant that could be — 

duplicated for less than $1,000,000. Here is a case where ten of the most respectable 
business men and Jawyers of the city have placed their pecuniary interest in direct antag- — 
onism to good and honest government. They have become the powerful opponents of © 
all public-spirited officials who attempt to get fair terms for the city in this particular — 
business of controlling the supply of electric light and power, and no matter how 
they may afterwards “reform” and demand honest government, the people at large 
have learned to discount what they say and to distrust their efforts in subsequent move- — 
ments for civic reform. Strangely enough two or three of these very same men, being 
appointed without a salary to positions on the board of water commissioners to con- © 
struct and operate a water works plant owned by the city, exhibited the very highest ] 
integrity and patient industry in promoting the city’s interest and constructing a plant | 
of which the citizens are justly proud. | 
We may call upon our eminent business men to arouse from their lethargy and to 
take an active part in municipal reform but so many of them have been mixed in these 
‘Sobs” that the people at large have no confidence in .their leadership nor in any can- 
didate for office whom they are known to advocate. Such business men need re- 
forming themselves, but this is to be done, not by appealing to them after the method of 
revivalists, but by removing temptation from their way and giving them an opportun- 
. 





ity to really serve the community in a public and honorable way through the em- 
ployment of their distinguished business abilities. Private ownership of municipal mo- 
nopolies forces them and all whom they can influence to oppose the good of the city. — 
Municipal ownership makes it to their interest to place their abilities at the service of | 
the city and to take an honest pride in the good they can contribute to it. 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP OF GAS IN THE UNITED STATES. | 
Professor Bemis, the well-known sociologist, has a very able paper with the above . 


title in the Publications of the American Economic Association for 1891, Vol. 6, Nos. — 
4 and 5, the paper, and its appendices, occupying nearly 200 pages. His conclusions ~ 
are altogether favorable to municipal ownership. He maintains that: 

The present decade will probably see the doubling of the ‘eee 


American | 
Economic of city owned gas plants ih this country. | 
LS sepapopiore ; It will surprise many to learn that as many as one hundred muni- © 
Stl © seekae dt cipalities already own their electric light plants in this country, and . 


Nos. 4 and 5. at i ; 
the number is increasing yearly. Only a few places have yet discov- 


ered that there is much more money to be made in gas than in electric lighting. Yet 
such is the fact, as remarked to the writer by a member of the Massachusetts gas com- 
mission, and by the editor of one of our gas and electric light journals. This is prob- 
ably because the use of gas is more general, and its manufacture and distribution, 
especially the latter, are a more complete monopoly than is electricity. Wires of tem- j 
porarily competing companies, however annoying and dangerous to the public, can be 
_more easily strung and are less annoying than the tearing up of the streets for rival 








gas mains. 

What money there is in electric lighting, however, can be best secured by cities 
which run the lights in connection with the water works department with much saving 
in salaries, wages and even buildings. 
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When this great profit in gas and the certainty that, so far from being displaced by 
electricity, gas is greatly helped thereby, as shown on a previous page, is understood, 
and when the real success thus far of city ownership in this country is once generally 
known, a rapid increase in the number of such municipal works is sure to come. 


THE CITY FOR: THE PEOGLEE, 


a 


Professor Frank Parsons, the writer of a book with the above title, has an ex- 
cellent title to be heard on the subject, he having occupied among a multitude of other 
offices the president of the National Public Ownership League of the United States. 
His book is a perfect magazine of facts and arguments in relation to municipal own- 
ership and some 300 pages of it might be reprinted here to advantage if space and the 
copyright laws permitted. That being impossible, however, it will be best to give here 
Professor Parsons’ summing up of his ‘work and refer the enquirer to the book for 


closer acquaintance with his facts: 


Does the reader see reason to believe 


fb ail ‘ A. isuat private monopoly means 

e City for Bete ; ) 

the People, 1. Privilege, unequal rights, breach of democracy. 
pp. 251=253- 2, Congestion of wealth and opportunity. 


a ee leonism of interest between owners and the public, often caus- 
ite extortion, inflation, fraud, defiance of law, corruption of government, etc. 

~ 4. The sovereign power of taxation in private hands and the ultra sovereign or des- 
potic power of taxation without representation and for private purposes. 

B. That regulation though capable of affording some relief, cannot attain-a com- | 
plete solution, since privilege, congestion of benefit and antagonism of interest will still 
remain, while the motives to corruption, fraud and evasion of law are intensified and 
evil is driven deeper into the dark. 

C. That public ownership in the true sense will abolish privilege and remove the 
antagonism of interest between monopolists and the public, which is the taproot of 
monopoly evils. Public ownership alone can attain the maximum diffusion of benefit and 
realize the ideals of democracy. 

If you do see this, or if for any other reason you favor the extension of public own- 
ership, will you do what you can to secure the following: 

ch Publicity of the accounts and transactions of corporations, By. ae and com- 
bines in order that we may know exactly what the real investment, operating cost, 
salaries, wages, depreciation and profits are. The law should provide for direct inspec- 
tion and audit by public officers and for full publicity of the results. The public which 
supplies the franchise and the patronage is of right a.partner in the business*and en- 
titled to a knowledge of the inside facts. This knowledge is needed to fully prepare 
the way for the following moves. 

2. Efficient prohibitions and penalties against stockwatering and inflation of capital. 
Taxation of the maximum face or market value of corporate securities, instead of allow- 
ing the companies to tax the people in rates on the basis of face and market values 
of stock and bonds, while paying back to the public a small tax on the actual value, or in 
most cases a fraction of the actual value of the plant. This will help to squeeze the 
inflation ottt of monopolistic capital, especially if the tax rate be made progressively 
higher in proportion to the width of separation between the maximum face or market 
capitalization and the structural value of the plant. This measure will have the ad- 
ditional advantage of enlarging the public revenues during the process of cutting down 
overgrown capitalization. 

3. Reduction of rates by legislatures, councils, commissions, etc., to the point where 
(after paying operating cost, depreciation and taxes) they will yield simply a reasonable’ 
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profit on the actual present value of the capital the owners have put in the business. 
This will check extortion, diminish the funds available for corruption and wealth con- 
gestion, squeeze all the remaining water out of corporate capital and prepare the way 
for public purchase at reasonable prices. (The amount the owners have put into the 
business, less depreciation.) 

4. Progressive taxation of large incomes, inheritances, land values and other prop- 
erties exceeding a moderate individual holding. This will help to check the concentra-‘ 
tion of wealth, diminish the corruption fund, return to the people a part of the money 
unfairly taken from them in monopoly taxes, etc., and provide ample funds for the pub- 
lic purchase or construction of gas and electric plants, street railways, telephone sys- 
tems, etc. By perfectly just and lawful methods we can meet the cost of buying the 
monopolies by making the monopolists pay that cost out of the monies they have cap- 
tured from the people through unearned rents, excessive rates and unjust legislative 
grants: we can do it by means of progressive taxes levied in accordance with the prin- 
ciples laid down by Judge Cooley, John Stuart Mill, Francis A. Walker and other emi- 
nent authorities, culminating in the equitable maximum “Equality in taxation means 
equality of sacrifice.” 

5. Direct legislation and the merit system of civil service to secure public owner- 
ship of the government and provide the best foundatioris for real public ownership of 
industrial monopolies. - 

6. The extension of public ownership and co-operative industry by purchase of exist 
ing monopolies or construction of public utilities and by favoring profit-sharing, labor- 
copartnership, co-operative companies and federations, consumers’ leagues and everything 
that looks toward union of effort for the good of all. None are more interested in these 
movements than the wealthy, for they mean evolution instead of revolution. 


SOCIAL REFORM AND THE CHURCH. 


Professor J. R. Commons’ book with the above title is a collection of essays in which 
he attributes no small part of the social evils of the present day to the failure of Chris- 
tian ministers to live and preach up to the Christian standard. One of the essays has 
the title of “Municipal Monopolies,” which he treats from a humanitarian standpoint. He 
Says: 

a eae Unquestionably the corporations have made possible the present 
Social Reform marvellous development of industry. They have opened up the re- 
and the sources of the country on a large scale, have conducted costly experi- 
Seay ee ments, and brought about unnumbered economies. But private corpo- 

rations in control of the distributive industries of a city are very dif- 
ferent from the original experimental corporations. An argument was formerly in vogue 
to the effect that private business was always better managed than public, because the 
proprietor had a personal, immediate interest in the success of his business. He gave 
his individual attention to its oversight. He watched the details, took advantage of im- 
provements, sought eagerly to please his customers and to solicit trade. These argu- 
ments held true regarding corporations, because the owners were always the origina- 
tors and managers of their own business. But for city monopolies this is no longer true. 
These industries have passed far beyond the experimental stage. They supply neces- 
sities. They need none of the costly devices of advertising and bill-posting. Their 
market is constant. In good times or bad the people must patronize them. They are 
the safest kind of business that can possibly be entered upon. In this regard they even 
surpass distributive industries in the country at large, like railways and the telegraph. 
Cities are growing rapidly in size; no competitors can contend with these municipal 
monopolies for their growing market; and every increase in sales is accompanied by a 
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diminishing cost of production. Whether the business is managed well or .ill, profits 
must swiftly increase. 

Consequently we find as we should expect, a change in the character of corpora- 
tions owning these enterprises. The stockholders are no longer, as a rule, the man- 
agers. They have surrendered their earlier functions into the hands of salaried presi- 
dents, superintendents and attorneys. These are the men who really control such enter- 
prises and deal with the customers. They are agents. The stockholders are per- 
haps absentees. They look only for dividends. Their agents are responsible for the 
dividends, not directly for the public services they render. 

With these facts recognized, the conclusion is necessary that these indutries must 
either be controlled or owned by the city. Nobody any longer favors leaving them 
alone. The moral revolution has gone too far. These enterprises hold the dearest 
interests of the masses in their hands. They employ thousands of laborers. And, not- 
withstanding the city gives to them the most valuable of special privileges, there are no 
employers in the land who work their men so long or pay them so poorly, unless pub- 
lic control forces them into better ways. Besides their charges are nearly always dispro- 
-portionally far above the cost of their services, as measured by those of other indus- 
tries. Every city in the land is in a constant fever of complaint because of the high 
charges and shabby services of these favored monopolies. The working girl, receiving 
only six dollars a week, is forced to stand morning and evening in a cold and crowded 
street car and deliver to the agents of the company at least one-tenth of her income. 
She is thus taxed in a relentless way that the government itself dare not attempt. The 
Manhattan Elevated vf New York carries its passengers at the cost of two and one- 
half cents apiece and them five cents for doing it. This is simply the highway robbery 
of the poor. Gas and electric light are furnihed at a prohibitory tariff. 

But there is a corporation which is responsible to the demands of morals. This 
is the city itself. Private financiering is carried on for dividends. Public financiering is 
conducted for the good of the public. The moral revolution has passed by the private cor- 
poration, and is fast giving us a new goal for the municipal corporation. 

There is a widespread complaint about the corruption of city government. Fault is 
found with the army of ignorant and boss-led voters. But how can a city government 
be pure and noble, when we look upon its reform merely as a matter of reducing the tax 
rate? Men are better than taxes. We shali never have upright city government until 
cities are regarded as means for elevating, widening and rejoicing the life of the day- 
laborer, his wife and children. If the city does nothing for your ignorant voter, why should 
he not get something else for his vote? Letthe city renovate the tenement house, even 
build its own tenement houses, as Liverpool and Glasgow have done; let it regulate and in- 
spect the markets, keep down extortion and pawnbrokers’ usury, as Berlin-has done; let it 
furnish cheap transportation and carry the children free to school and back, as Sydney and 
Melbourne have done; let it furnish cheap gas, electric light and power, pure water, and 
even steam heat at cost to all the poorest, as various cities abroad and at home have done; 
then should we have a city worth spending enthusiasm upon. Then would city govern- 
ment take hold of the hearts of the meanest voters. At present the working man has 
nothing at stake in his municipality. He is a mere pack-horse, with a precarious shelter- 
at-will in somebody else’s tenement. The city does nothing for him. What interest can 
he take in it? : 

You may say this is not business—it is sentiment. Yes, it is sentiment. But he 
who counts upon ruling out the ethical impulses from politics, religion or business, is 
revolting against the one social force tkat is resistless. With this new view of city 
government arising in the ‘hearts of men, economists are compelled to add new em- 
phasis to the distinction between industries that are public and those that are private. 
The distributive industries are public. We are only beginning to see how significant 
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they are for the welfare of every other enterprise in the city. Thy must be made ser- 
vants to them. 

What, then, can public control and regulation short of ownership and management 
do, to make them fulfil their proper purpose? Massachusetts has established a State 
board of gas and electric light commissioners with extraordinary powers. Upon com- 
plaint from any city, the board can make examination and can order the company to 
charge reasonable rates and to establish reasonable conditions. Its decisions are final. 
The board has been in existence for eight years; yet in no State in the Union to-day is 
the demand for public ownership more urgent. Charges have been reduced in but a 
few cases through the efforts of the board, and then very insignificantly. The compa- 
nies continue to pay high dividends on inflated stock, and the service, though somewhat © 
improved is far below that where cities own their plants. The commission protects the 
companies even more than the public. In many States the companies are advocating com- 
missions to stem the tide for public ownership. i 
' It is one thing to show what ought to be done and another to show that it can 
be done. Can cities safely undertake these enterprises? Would not expenses be greater? 
Would not improvements cease to be added? Would not political corruption be in- 
creased? 

There are four characteristics belonging to these enterprises, as compared with 
strictly private business, which render them peculiarly fit for public ownership, and 
management. 

In the first place, they are not experiments. They supply necessities. Unless the 
city itself withers away they are sure to grow more profitable. Government in none 
of its forms can afford to take risks. If an individual fail in an experiment he alone 
goes into bankruptcy. But if a government fail, bankruptcy means the beginning of 
anarchy. Government must be cautions, but cities run no risks whatever in these in- 
dustries. 5 ; 

These industries, too, are monopolies. Government cannot safely engage in com- 
petition with private corporations. If government did not forbid private persons to 
carry the mails, the public post-office would prove a failure. This does not mean that 
public service is inefficient, but that public financiering is based on different principles 
from private. Its purpose is the development of the country, of the city, the encourage- 
ment of industry, the equalizing of conditions, the welfare of the masses. A private 
post-office would give magnificent service between the great cities and wealthy patrons.’ 
It would carry letters in cities for half a cnet. But the South and West, the poor and — 
the isolated, would have no service whatever, or else would pay extortionate prices. 
The Atlantic coast and the Great Lakes regions support the post-office, and pay for all 
the country. Other sections are served at heavy loss. This can be done only by enforc- 
ing a monopoly or by. imposing taxes. So it is with a municipal enterprise. Like the’ 
Streets and highways, it is a necessary condition and stimulus for private business. It 
ought not to be conducted for profit, but for service. For effecting this result it must 
be a monopoly. 

Again, these enterprises are pre-eminently simple in their Organization. There are 
no complex, minute details. There is little delicacy of adjustment. Not a great amount 
of skill is required from the workmen. A large number of employees perform the same 
operation. They can be organized like an army. The accounts are easily kept, and 
the public can understand them. ; 

And lastly, the workmen are constantly under the eye of their employers, the pub- 
lic. The public is capable of judging as to the quality of the service. Complaint is easily 
made. The manager and superintendents are your neighbors. 


If they are responsible 
to you they will serve you well. 
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These are four advantages which render it presumptive that city governments could 
successfully own and operate these enterprises. Experience, also, as far as it can be 
gathered, realizes these presumptions. City ownership and management, in every known 
case where it has been tried, is superior to private ownership and management. I can 
stop here only to give final results and averages, as far as these enterprises have been 
studied, and refer you for details to other sources.* 

f According to the census report of 1892, the average annual charge for water for an 
average dwelling in thirty-six cities owning their works, was $11.50 for an average daily 
per capita consumption of ninety gallons; while in fourteen cities, under private owner- 
ship, the charge was $17.42, or an average of 51 per cent. higher. The lowest charge 
was for public ownership, $4.50. The highest was for private ownership, $31.00. ‘The 
average cost of the works under city ownership was $21.35 to each head of population, 
while, under private ownership, companies were paying dividends on $31.20 per capital, 
being 46 per cent. higher. : 

In the manufacture of gas European cities have gone ahead of American cities. In 
Germany 50 per cent. of the cities own their works, and the charges are, in every case, 
less than for private services. Berlin clears $1,200,000 a year on her municipal gas, and 
sells it for $1.00 a thousand. New York, with the same population, pays $1.25 a thousand, 
and gets nothing but a small lot of taxes and a big lot of bribed aldermen. 

In England public works have increased in sixteen years 23 per cent., while private 
works have increased 19.88 per cent. The average price charged for public works is 2s. 
‘6d.—6o cents—the average by private works 2s. 9!4d—67 cents. It is a general fact 
that with public ownership the consumption of gas and other services is much smaller 
in proportion to the number of consumers than with private ownership, showing that the 
public serves the poorer classes. In England it stands 29,000 feet per consumer in pub- 
lic works, and 55,000 in private; while with public works the number of consumers js J5 
per cent. of the population, and with private works it is only 814 per cent. 

In the United States there are but twelve cities owning gas works. Two of these 
secured their works in 1892 and one in 1801. Philadelphia, notwithstanding a wornout 
plant and wide areas, manufactures and delivers gas 76 cents per thousand feet; and, 
making allowance for extensions, interest and taxes, the cost would be $1.06. She sells 
it for $1.50, clears over $1,000,000 a year and with her water works reduces the tax rate 
on other property 60 cents on the hundred dollars. 

The city of Wheeling, with 35,000 population, made and delivered gas in 1892 for 
57 cents per thousand feet, allowing 7 per cent. for interest and taxes; sold the gas for 
75 cents to private consumers, furnished free all gas used by the city, and cleared. $28,900 
cash. 

The average cost for nine cities which have been in the business for more than two 
years is 64 cents a thousand. The cost of making gas is rapidly falling. Water gas can 
be made and sold for 35 cents. If-a city owns its works, it gets the advantage of such 
improvements. Otherwise no reductions are made. Philadelphia, having her own pipes, 
buys water gas in the holders for 37 cents. 

The number of consumers in Philadelphia is 13 per cent. of the population. In 
Wheeling 10 per cent. In Boston, with private ownership it is only 7 per cent. 

Public works can be duplicated in cities of 20,000 population and over at a cost of 








*Statistical data following are derived Arericin Econ >mic Association, The sta- 


from the ‘‘Census Bulletins” of 189; ‘“‘Con- tistics are ably criticized,! however, by 
sular Report on Gas in Foreign Coun- Rosewater in publications of the Ameri- 
tries’; Review of _ Reviews, February, can Statistical Association, 1893, Vol. III., 
1893, articles on Municipal Gasmaking and Numbers 21 and 22. Mr. Rosewater ap- 
Electric Lighting in the United States; parently does not deny the conclusions te 
The Aegis, Madison, Wis., containing re- be drawn from the statistics, since he ad- 
port of a debate on Municipal Ownership; vocates municipal ownership. He righthy 
Bemis, “Public Ownership of Gas in the enjoins caution in the use of the figures, 
United States,” in publications of the especially in the matter of averages. 
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about three dollars per thousand feet of product. As cities can borrow for 4 per cent. 
the allowance for interest would be about 12 cents per thousand. In twenty-two large 
cities the companies are paying handsome avidends on a capitalization of $7.72 per thou- 
sand feet. If dividends are 6 per cent. this would be an average monopoly squeezing 
of 46 cents on the thousand feet. In Chicago, with a capitalization of $10.63, it would 
be 60 cents a thousand. 

Electric iighting shows even more startling comparisons. The average cost per 
light per year of arcs operated by twenty-three cities is $53.04. Making the very liberal 
allowance of 12 per cent. on the total cost of plant and buildings, for interest, deprecia- 
tion and taxes, the average cost is $86.64, and, at an allowance of 7 per cent. the cost 
is only $75.64. But twenty-nine private companies under substantially similar conditions, 
and for the same lights, received an average of $106.61—from 20 to 40 per cent. higher 
than public cost. 

There are very few cities, abroad or at home, which own and operate their street 
railways. But Plymouth, Glasgow and Lo: don have recently purchased portions of their 
lines and have just begun to operate them. Thirty-three English cities own their lines 
but lease them to companies. Toronto operated its lines for six months at a profit of 
$25,000 per month, but has leased them to a private company for $12,000 per month. 

The enormous profits of street railway lines is well known, as well as the magnificent 
stockwatering which is based upon them. The Manhattan Elevated of New York City, 
costing $22,000,000, is bonded and stocked at $70,000,000,. pays 6 per cent. dividends, and 
its inflated stock sells at $170. Nearly every city in the country shows these roads 
paying good dividends on from -two to five times their cost. 

Now, what could be done by cities if they owned and operated their railways? In 
the first place, they can borrow money at two-thirds the rate paid by private corpora- 
tions. They would not seek profits, but could immediately reduce charges one-half. 
Traffic would be greatly increased. Private corporations are often short-sighted in the 
conduct of their own business. The State of Iowa, through its State commission, re- 
duced the charges for railway freight in that State 18 per cent. The railways pro- 
tested, and had the law declared unconstitutional by the federal court. But they did 
not ask to have the judicial decree enforced, because, in the meantime, their net earn- 
ings had increased 25 per cent. Hungary reduced the passenger charges on her State 
railways 75 per’ cent., and the traffic increased nearly 500 per cent., while the net earn- 
ings increased 30 to 40 per cent. 


Not only would cities lower the charges, they would also improve the service. The 
poorer districts would receive extensions, cars would be furnished in abundance, warm 
coaches would be substituted for hay barns. Better wages would be paid, drivers pro- 
tected from the cold, shorter hours and holidays wouu be provided. 


What would be the effect upon the business industry of the city? Every family 
would save $20 to $40 from street-car fares to spend for clothing, groceries, shoes and 
amusements. Profits from the street car business would be spent at home instead of 
in Europe. This would increase the business of a city by hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. Laboring people could live in the country and own their homes. They would 
take a personal interest in the city government. Tenements would not be crowded. 
Sanitary conditions would be improved and the death rate lowered. Men out of work 
could ride in search of employment, instead of wearily tramping the streets. Laborers 
would be in better health, have better food, do better work, and all city industries 
would be materially advanced and stimulated. So great are the possibilities of cheap 
transportation that I believe the time will come when cities will carry freight as well as 
passengers and will perform this work free of charge, paying the expenses out of taxes. 
Consider what.a blight it would be to have our streets themselves owned by private 
companies and every pedestrian compelled to pay toll when going through the turnstile 
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or under the gates. As cities grow in size and become overcrowded the actual work of 
transportation will become as important, and will have to be done on the same principle 
as the present work of merely paving, bridging and cleaning the streets. 


I need not go further to show what are the possibilities of city ownership and 
management. Everybody concedes most of this. But you are doubtless thinking, “All 
this is very fine, but do you not know that city. government in America is the most 
corrupt thing on earth? You want to increase the civil service five or ten times. You 
want to put thousands of employees in the ranks of spoils. You want a carnival of 
corruption. You want to bring these important enterprises into politics.” 


Now, I ask, can they ever be deeper in politics than they are to-day? They, un- 
like other kinds of business, depend directly upon legislation for their franchises. And 
if we adopt more stringent public control, we but increase their dependence on politics. 
But, if they be owned by the city, to whose interest would it be to bribe aldermen and 
legislators? What would become of the lobby? Would aldermen and legislators intro- 
duce bills in order to blackmail them, and then withdraw the bills? In fact, city owner- 
ship takes them out of politics. This is universally the case in the cities of Europe; 
and: even in our own corrupt cities, the same is true. 


Yet I do not belittle this side of the question. I agree that city government must 
be improved before these industries can be safely intrusted to it. In the minds of 
nearly everyone, this is the only stumbling block in the way of city operation. There- 
fore, here is where our most earnest attention must be directed. 


The question is one simply of choosing agents. The only advantage now possessed 
by a private corporation over a municipal one is the greater ability and freedom of pri- 
vate stockholders in selecting managers and operators. They do not attend to the man- 
agement themselves. They choose others to do it. And this is what a city must do if 
‘it operates its own works. 


The problem, then, is one of the civil service. Is it impossible to devise a system of 
public selection which shall choose able and experienced men to carry on public enter- 
prises, which shall make them responsible to the people and not to the party managers 
and which shall give them secure tenure of office so long as they do their work well? 
Private corporations do this. Can public corporations do the same? 

I do not believe that America need fall behind Europe and Australia in this ot 
ter. They have perfect and incorruptible city governments. Cannot we? 

It is not necessary to imitate foreign cities. Our problems are our own. They must 
be solved in our way. And he is quite blind who does not see that we are beginning 
to solve them. First, we have about settled the question of the mayor. We have dis- 
covered the secret of individual personal responsibility. We have done nothing yet for 
councils and boards of aldermen, except to shear them of their power. But the time will 
soon come when they will be as well under control as the mayor. Why is it the American 
cities have capable, economical fire departments? It is because the insurance companies 
put up the premiums and the business community is forced, through the nerves of its 
pocketbook to bring the fire department into line with upright business principles. The 
same can be done for every other department of city government. Let us take the fire 
department as a model. Let us improve it in places. Let us apply its methods to the 
entire city government. Then there will be no question of political corruption. 

I will sketch the way in which it seems to me the thing can be done, taking as a 
model certain features of the fire departments in various cities of the Union. 

Let us suppose that the city has purchased the street cars and purposes to operate 
them. First the mayor is the one responsible head for the city government. He ap- 
points a single head of the department of transportation, who is responsible to him and 
none other. This director of transportatio1 is appointed only during the term of the 
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mayor, and is therefore not an operative or superintendent, but a political officer who 
determines the general policy of his department and renresents it before the people. 

The director appoints the superintendent, or general manager. This is not a po- 
litical office, but a kind of technical superintendency. The officer is appointed for life 
or good behavior. He must be a scientific expert, acquainted with all systems of trans- 
portation at home and abroad. He is responsible only to the director and is the only 
officer whom the director appoints. 


This superintendent in turn appoints his immediate subordinates, such as foremen of 
the different divisions. And the foremen appoint the operatives. Appointments must, in 
all cases, except the lowest, be made by way of promoting individuals who are already 
in the service. There is thus a regular gradation of responsibility. Every individual in 
the entire service is responsible to but one man, and that his immediate superior. Every 
individual is appointed for life or good behavior. Every individual from the director 
down to the day laborer, can be summarily dismissed from the service only by his 
immediate superior. But the only valid reasons for dismissal are incompetency and such 
insubordination as is injurious to the service. Every man dismissed has the right of 
public trial before a bench of judges composed, perhaps, of the mayor, the chairman of 
the city council, and the judge of the circuit court. This bench must summon witnesses 
who must testify under oath, and the dismissed officer must be confronted by the su- 
perior who dismissed him. The bench of judges has power to affirm the removal or to 
reinstate the officer. Proceedings are to be public, and the press, public opinion, and 
the high standard of the judges, will see that justice is done. 


Every appointee of the service should receive a pension after he reaches the age 
of 60 or 65, according to,the nature of his duties and the state of his health, as is done 
in fire departments. The fund for this pension should be contributed partly from a tax 
on the wages of employees and party from the income of the business. The prospect 
of this pension will be a noble incentive to integrity and efficiency. 

Lastly, we have to-day the secret of official ballot. This protects every employee in 


the freedom of his vote. He is not constrained to vote for the party in power in order 
to hold his place. ; 

With a civil service like this there would not be the shadow of a charge of incom- 
petency or corruption. Regulations even less complete render the fire service of Ameri- 
cam cities an enviable model. No one advocates a return to the days of private fire com- 
panies. With the public service conducted in like manner, all the advantages which I 
have sketched may be expected from public ownership of every public function. But 
without civil service reform it is better to go along as we are. The two must in truth 
come together. People will understand the need of the one as it comes with the other. 
And with public ownership of the monopolies, city government in America may be ex- 
pected to take on generally a high plane of morals and efficiency. The best citizens 
would take greater interest than now. The poorer citizens would look upon themselves 
as sharers in the municipal prosperity. There would be no wealthy private corpora- 
tions, dependent directly upon legislatures and councils, and compelled to resort to 
sinister influences. A new idea of what the city is for would become current, and with it 
a new kind of politics, a revived prosperity, and a happiness more widely diffused. 


a ne 







COOK’S “THE CORPORATION PROBLEM.” 


This book, written by W. W. Cook, of the New York bar, treats of the public 
phases of corporations, their uses, benefits, dangers, wealth and power and discusses 
the social and political questions to which they have given rise. Thé author acquired 
his knowledge in the course of preparation of a work on corporation law; nevertheless 
he is an antagonist of the corporations as the following extracts will show: 
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For the most part the natural monopolies of America have passed 


Cook, into the hands of corporations. The States legislatures and the mni- 
Corporation -yaliti ; 4 : 

Problem, cipalities have wasted and given away that which might have been of 
p. 200. almost incalculable value of the public if properly preserved. Privileges 


and franchises which belonged to the people and which grow in value 
year by year have been given away to become the instruments of corporate greed and 
gain. And all this has been done, not from settled views of public policy, but quietly, 
without discussion and often by corruption of public officials. 

During the past few years the fact has become clear to the public that natural 
monopolies are becoming exceedingly valuable. That which was granted to aid the 
growth of a city is now found to be an instrument of extortion and restriction. The 
wealth derived from the natural monopoly is used to prevent any competition whatso- 
ever. The comfort, accommodation and rights of the public are disregarded. Hence rt 
is that public opinion is at work demanding some relief. It is somewhat late to apply 
a remedy to the mistakes that have been made, but, nevertheless. several remedies have 
been pronosed. 

Taxation has been tried, but has not been a success. The most conspicuous failure 
of this method of preserving the public some part of the money value of the natural 
mononolies has been in the effort to collect license fees from street car lines. Generally 
these license fees were fairly respectable as originally fixed, but invariably, by methods 
well known to corporate officials, these licenses have been reduced by the city authorities 
and usually have disappeared altogether. j : ; : 

The plan of compelling the companies to pay to the city a certain percentage of its 
gross receipts is an improvement on the license fee for each car. It is levied on, the 
gross receipts, because, if levied on the net profits, the company might manage to de- 
fraud the city by paying high salaries and figurine out little or no nroft. The tax on 
gross receipts may be levied not only on the gross receipts of street tailways, but also 
on those of water works. gas companies an? other monopolies. Many of the States 
have statutes compelling railroads, street railroads, express companies, telephone and 
telegraph companies, and other quasi-public corporations, to pay to the State a certain 
percentage of their gross receipts. But there are fundamental defects in all of these 
statutes. They are difficult to enforce, because the comnanies conceal the full amount of 
their receipts. Not even the right of the State or city investigate the amount of receipts 
is sufficient to prevent these frauds. Moreover, the amount received in taxes is infinitesi- 
nal compared with the value of the natural monopoly itself. 

And yet taxation is one method of redeeming for the public a small part of the 
value of the franchise which -they have given away. But in order to accomplish this 
the present rate of taxation on corporations owning a natural monopoly will have to be 
greatly increased. A small tax may bring large returns, but it is trivial compared with 
the value of the franchise which produces it. Theoretically, the tax should take all of the 
annual income. except such as will pay the reasonable expenses of the corporation and 
‘a fair return on the cost of the plant. It is impossible now to levy such taxes on pres- 
ent monopolies, but it is possible to provide for the future ones. The present tend- 
ency of legislatures is to place all taxes on corporations. And so far as taxes are placed 
.on corporations which own these natural mononolies. such a rule is right. The law 
allows the tax to be levied on the capitaMstock, on the dividends, on the the franchise, 
.on the gross receipts, on the net receipts, on the cars, on the shares of stock, on the 
market value of the stock, or on the estimoted value of the corporate property. Each 
of these methods of taxation has been tried with varying success. Most of them have 
had, and all of them should have, for their object the levying of a tax on the natural 
monopolities owned by the corporations. So far as these taxation statutes have applied 
to corporations doing a manufacturing, mercantile or similar business, they are unjust, 
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disastrous and indefensible, but so far as they form a part. of the charters of the cor- 
porations operating a natural monopoly they are right and are to be commended. The 
day is not far distant when State and municipal taxes will be largely if not entirely de- 
frayed by the taxes levied upon corporations owning natural monopolies. In Vermont 
for many years the railroads have paid all State taxes. In Wisconsin and Mississippi a 
similar plan is being adopted. The State of New Jersey also has recently modified her taxa- 
tion statutes so that the corporations now pay practically-all of the States taxes. Such 
also is the law in New Hampshire. ; tang 

But taxation has failed to restore to the people a fair part of the annual income 
from the natural monopolies. Hence another remedy has been tried. In New York, in 
1885, the bribery of the board of aldermen whereby the Broadway street railway fran- 
chise worth a million dollars, was obtained, led to a popular demand for a change in the 
laws. Accordingly the legislature enacted that thereafter all street railway franchises. 
should be sold at public auction to the one who offered the highest percentage of the gross 
receipts: This statute has checked the building of lines, yet it has led to some suprising 
results. At one sale the successful bidder was obliged to give 26%4 per cent. of the gross 
annual receipts to the city in order to get the franchise, and in another sale 35 per cent. 
was the price at which the franchise was sold. It is safe to say that if this statute 
had been passed fifty years ago and had applied to all franchises which involve a natural 
monopoly, the city of New York would be free from debt to-day and the greater part 
of the expense of governing the city, which is now upwards of thirty millions of dollars — 
annually, would be met by the income from these natural monopolies. The present en- 
ormous tax of about 2 per cent. on all taxable property in that city would not be levied. 

But there is an improvement which should be added even to this plan of a public 
sale of the franchises. The sale should be for a specified number of years only—ten, fif- 
teen, twenty or twenty-five. At the end of that length of time it should be provided 
that the city be allowed to purchase the property at the actual cost of replacing the 
plant, or the franchise should be again sold at public auction, the purchaser to purchase 
the old property at the actual cost of reproduction. Such is practically the plan adopted 
in Louisiana, England, and Canada. , 

But the most effectual remedy is that each city shall own all of the street ‘railways, 
water works, gas works, electric lights, telegraph and telephone lines, wharves and fer- 
ries within its limits. This plan is that each city shall own them, not necessarily for 
the purpose of operating them, but for leasing them on short periods of time. In 
Europe such a mode of Owning natural monopolies has gone much farther than in 
America. There are comparatively few of the American cities which own their gas: 
works and none at all which own their street car lines. New York City owns its water 
works and most of the ferry privileges and is acquiring the wharves. It leases a part 
of the ferry privileges. But for the most part the natural monopolies of the city are 
owned absolutely by corporations. And, indeed, in all American cities this private own- — 
ership has gone to such an extent that the most advanced and vigorous ‘thinkers and po- 
litical economists of the times are steadfastly advocating city ownership of all natural 
monopolies within city limits. 

In regard to this movement Professor Warner says: 

The example set by Birmingham, England, in the way of city ownership and opera- 
tion of natural monopolies, is a remarkable instance of what a city is capable of. The 
city has recently acquired nearly all of the natural monopolies within its limits. The 
two gas monopolies. which had supplied the citizens with an inferior and costly article, | 
were bought of existence and consolidated into a department of the city council. _ The 
profits to the city are about $100,000 a year, although the price charged is 62 and 58 
cents per thousand. The water works are owned by the city. The street railways are 
leased by the city to corporations. The city lays down the tracks, keeps them in repair 
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and the corporations pay a mileage rent. Overcrowding is illegal and fines are im- 
posed for violations. | 

And yet there are grave objections to all this. It may be true that if these natural 
monopolies were owned by the cities the people would get the income therefrom; that 
the service would be better, that is would be cheaper, that more improvements would be 
made, and that less controversies between the’corporations and the people would exist. 
It may be true that the income from the natural monopolies would pay municipal debts, 
pay the annual expenses of local government, build great public improvements and re- 
duce the rates charged for service to the public. 

Notwithstanding that the thoughtful citizen has doubts about the expediency of such 
a course. The making or saving of money is not the chief aim or end for which the 
government is given power by the governed. The argument against the centralization of 
power in government is not applicable here, because the power here considered is that 
of the municipality, and such government never has and probably never will be too greatly 
centralized. But the objection is that such bureaucratic and paternal system government, 
even of local government, would teach the American people to look to and depend upon 
government for the transaction and regulation of business. Worse than this, the muni- 
cipal governments, even now, with their limited power and patronage, are spectacles of 
unmitigated corruption and mismanagement. and it seems impossible to wrest them from 
lawless bands of politicians. If the cities acquired all the natural monopolies, these too 
would become subjects of plunder. A city government would then become the E] Dorado 
of political freebooters and mountebanks. 


MON®POLIES AND THE PEOPLE. 
' One of the most thorough books on the subject of quasi-public monopolies is that 
with the above title, written by C. W. Baker, editor of The Engineering News of New 
York, the third edition of which is dated 1900. This book discusses the question of mo- 
nopolies from all points of view. The author’s conclusions are embodied in the follow- 
ing extract: . 
It will be apparent from the preceding discussion that the author 


Baker Pars i : 
M- nopolies is in hearty sympathy wi‘h the present strong movement, world-wide 
and the in its extent, toward the municipal ownership and operation of what he 


People, pp. 


345-6 has termed municipal monopolies. Yet he is no stickler for this as a 


panacea for all ills, or as the only mode of securing efficient and eco- 
nomical public service. It is entirely possible to secure good results by municipal 
ownership of a plant which is leased for operation to a private company; or even by grant- 
ing a franchise permitting a company to construct, own and operate works. Local cir- 
cumstances may make any of these three alternatives preferable. Incompetent and dis- 
honest municipal officials can bring grevious burdens upon the people under any of these 
systems, and able and upright officials can reduce these burdens to their lowest limits. 
Nevertheless, experience does show that municipal ownership brings, on the whole, the 
best results to the people at the least cost, and the movement in this direction is, there- 
fore, deserving of earnest support. : . 

The author takes this position with the most thorough realization of all the defects 
of city government and the difficulties in the way of bettering it. He is familiar with 
every aspect of this argument against municipal ownership, and he favors it, notwith- 
standing this argument because he has become convinced that municipal ownership will 
tend toward the improvement rather than the injury of municipal government. 

We cannot turn the wheel of human progress backward. “That government is best 
which governs least,” was enunciated in a different world from that in which we live to- 
day. The force of events compels cities and States to concern themselves with industry 
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to a greater and greater degree, whether they will or not. We have tried the plan of 
farming out municipal monopolies to private companies, and the result has been in 
too many cases corruption of municipal government, inefficient service and charges to 
the people enormously exorbitant. Municipal ownership, with all the defects and failures 
which will undoubtedly accompany it, cannot make conditions worse than at present. 
The experience already accumulated indicates that it can make them better. For these 
reasons, then, the movement toward municipal ownership rests on a sound basis, and 
deserves the cordial support of every friend of social progress. 


“MUNICIPAL TRADE,” BY MAJOR LEONARD DARWIN. 


This, published in October, 1903, is the latest important work on the subject. The 
author is well known from his writings on economic subjects, the principal of which 
has been his book on Bimetallism. The tone of his writings on Municipal Trade is 
moderate, and his general conclusion is fairly midway between the extremes. From 
the extracts given below it will be seen that he looks to the injection into the English 
municipal law of certain features with which we are already quite familiar, such as 
limitation of debt and taxpayers’ veto, to effect great reforms. He says: 

(1) The main arguments for and against Municipal Trade, which 


“dh AE have been discussed in the foregoing pages, may be very briefly sum- 
Ar a ia marized as follows:—The arguments against Municipal Trade are that 


Pp. 430-452. it greatly increases the danger of municipal corruption; that it dimin- 

‘  ishes competition and checks commercial progress; that it makes Town 
Councils less able to perform their normal duties efficiently; that the enterprises selected 
will be intrinsically less remunerative than if the selection had been left to private hands; 
that the management will be more costly; and that it practically places in the hands of 
some local authorities, and not of others, the power of indirect taxation on certain 
goods. The following arguments in favor of Municipal Trade were also considered: 
First amongst these arguments was that founded on the undoubted fact that the work- 
men employed by municipalities received better treatment than if the work had re- 
mained under private proprietors; but it appeared that this argument could not be sus- 
tained, because the State is not justified in selecting a special class on which to 
bestow special favors at the expense of the remainder. The second argument in favor 
of Municipal Trade was that prices would thus be reduced, or that a profit available for 
the relief of taxation would thus be made; but the available information indicates that 
remunerative undertakings, if leased to private companies, would be a source of rev- 
enue to municipalities, and many circumstances make it probable that the more industry 
is left in private hands, the more rapid will be industrial progress; whereas statistics 
indicate that any further municipal expenditure on remunerative undertakings will result 
in an immediate increase of local taxation, and, as to the ultimate consequences, and 
merging together the interests of the consumers and _ the ratepayers of the past, 
present and future, a priori reasoning renders it probable that the community will 
neither gain nor lose materially as the result of the municipal management of monopo- 
lies; and, for the foregoing reasons, it would therefore be most unwise to base our policy 
for the future on the hope of any financial benefits to either consumers. or ratepayers 
from Municipal Trade. Even if the statistical results of Municipal Trade in the past 
should prove on further investigation to be more hopeful than is here indicated, it must 
be remembered that this experience is somewhat scanty. To quote a parallel case, if a 
landlord were to raise a loan by a mortgage on his land, and were to invest the pro- 
ceeds in haif a dozen commercial enterprises, to show that he had made a net profit 
during the first thirty or forty years of his speculation could not be taken as a proof 
that it would be wise to follow his example; because, as a general rule, in the absence 
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of special opportunities, and taking losses into account, the gross profits thus made are 
likely to be no greater than the interest payable on the debts incurred. The last and 
far the most important argument in favor of Municipal Trade is that councillors, unlike 
directors, will not be guided by profit alone, and will, therefore, be more prompt to 


'temedy grievances involving expenditure, and will be ready to undertake various serv- 





ices necessary for the health, the morals, and the general convenience of the com- 
munity, which are not sufficiently remunerative to tempt private proprietors to under- 
take them. Though this argument may be unanswerable in the case of some of the 
trades tending to become monopolies, it has little weight in the case of competitive 
industries, provided they are uninjurious; because Municipal Trade gives no valuable 


safeguards to consumers who already possess the power of changing the sources of 
supply. 


(2) As rgards ordinary competitive trades, the case for Municipal Trade in fact 


breaks down utterly; whereas, with regard to monopolies, this cannot be said to be the 
case. If a company obtains such a power as that of breaking up the streets, it may 


thus acquire a practical monopoly of the sale of certain commodities; and in such cases 


it is essential that the State should exercise a certain control over the industry, and 


should regulate prices within certain limits. This necessary control brings with it some 
of the evils of Municipal Trade, the greater the control the greater being the attend- 
ant disadvantages, though, of course, the greater the power of safeguarding the con- 
sumer. The balance of advantage and disadvantage may therefore be far more even m 
the case of trades tending to become monopolies, and the decision far more difficult 
to make. If the monopoly be allowed to remain in private hands, how much will the 
citizen be inconvenienced, and how well can the consumer be protected by the State? 


| And can and should the ratepayer or the consumer be made to share with the share- 


holder in the advantages arising from the growth of the town and from economic man- 
agement? On the other hand, if an industry be transferred to a local authority, will 
the consumer be as. well supplied, and will local taxation thus be increased or dimin- 


|ished? These are the main questions which should be considered with regard to each 
| separate industry before it is handed over to municipal management. As regards the 


question of convenience, it was seen that it might ‘be right for the care of the surface 


of the streets to be entirely in the hands of the local authorities; but that such an admis- 
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sion did not carry with it the conclusion that tramways, or other works built on muni- 
cipal property, should therefore be managed by a local governing body. 


(3) The foregoing being the main arguments for and against Municipal Trade, the 
logical way to attack the problem under consideration is to take each enterprise, the 
municipalization of which has been undertaken or suggested; to weigh carefully all these 
arguments as they are applicable to each one separately; and then to decide in which 
cases municipal enterprise is on the whole advantageous. In proportion as the possibil- 


ity of competition is greater, in proportion as the number of workmen employed is 


gteater, in proportion as the risk involved is greater, in proportion as the demand for 
the commodity supplied is less universal, and in proportion as the business is more dif-. 
ficult to manage, in proportion to each of these varying circumstances must be the case 
in favor of municipalization be stronger before such a step can be held to be advisable. — 
But besides such general considerations as these, many special circumstances connected 
with different localities at different times may have to be taken into account; such as the 
size of towns, and the local aptitude for self-government ; though, since changeable 
factors should not weigh too much in making decisions difficult to retract, these points 
are generally of less importance. Everyone who makes such an enquiry must come to 
the conclusion that some enterprises, whether they be called trades or not, are best 
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managed by local elected bodies, whilst others are not. Great diversity will, however, 
naturally exist as to the exact place at which the line should be drawn. Pending further 
enquiry, I myself am disposed to say that markets, public baths,'slaughter-houses, and 
cemeteries had better not be in private hands; that water supply should generally be 
municipalized; that harbors should often be managed by local authorities, or by spec- 
ially constituted bodies; that there is much to be said in favor of tramway tracks being 
owned and repaired by municipalities; but that, as a rule, private trade is preferable for 
telephones, gas works, electrical works, tramways, and, without doubt, for all truly com- 
petitive trades, the case against Municipal Trade being weakest in the first-mentioned 
services. As regards telephones, gas and electrical works, if once municipalized it 
might not be wise to transfer them to private hands. es ee 
(4) After scparating the enterprises under consideration into these two_ great 
classes—those which it is right to place under the control of public bodies, and those 
which it is not—we should naturally wish to discover some formula by which to dis- 
tinguish the two; a formula by which we could in future decide at once whether any par- 
ticular enterprise should or should not be municipalized. With regret I must confess 
that I have found it impossible to discover any such general guiding principle. Water- 
supply is worked by private companies for a profit on purely commercial principles; and, 
if we once admit, as I do, that it may often be right to municipalize it, we shall find it 
very hard to discover any simple form of words which will cover this action, and yet 
condemn the municipalization of other commercial ventures which ought to remain in 
private hands. Each case must be judged separately by the way in which the balance 
will turn when the scales are loaded with all the conflicting arguments, there being no 
royal road to a simple solution of the problem. 
(5) But here it should be observed that there are two distinct questions to be con- 
sidered; questions which are often somewhat confused one with the other, especially by 
Members of Parliament. What trades should Parliament permit municipalities to 
manage? What works, within the powers thus granted, would municipalities wisely 
undertake? The action of Parliament must be governed to a great extent by rules and 
precedents; and the character of towns differs so widely that no rule could be framed 
which would be suitable to all, and precedents established in one case are, therefore, 
often bad guides for other localities. Parliament is not so well able to consider all the 
local conditions as are the local authorities on the spot; and Parliament, therefore, 
ought, in many cases, to leave to the municipalities concerned the decision as to what 
is right or wrong. Such a trust in local authorities is in accordance with our constitu- 
tion and with the spirit of the people. But Parliament should forbid the municipaliza- 
tion of any industry when it is held that such municipalization would be wrong in all 
places and in all circumstances; ‘and I should, therefore, wish to see the municipaliza- 
tion of all truly competitive industries, such as the manufacture of electrical fittings, for 
example, definitely prohibited by Parliament. An exception to this rule is probably nec- 
essary in the case of the manufacture of residual products, when such manufacture is es- 
sential for the economic working of some monopoly; but by any such extension of muni- 
‘cipal management into competitive fields should be jealously watched. As to gas 
works, electric works, and tramways, many Members of Parliament may feel as I do, 
that, though they would prefer to see these services remain in private hands, yet they are 
not now prepared to declare that in no circumstances whatever should these industries 
be managed by representative bodies, and they would be still less prepared to cancel any 
such rights of management as have now been granted. Moreover, if existing municipal 
gas works are to be allowed to remain as at present, the political difficulty of refusing 
to grant the right to other municipal governments to manage similar works cannot be 
ignored. Parliament cannot, in fact, be expected to draw a much more rigid line than 
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at present with regard to the monopolies already frequently entrusted to local authori- 
ties. But any precedent set with regard to competitive trade should not, I hold, be at- 
lowed to carry any weight. For example, the provisions in Acts of Parliament which 
permit municipalities to own houses and actually to build them—that is, without the 
employment of a contractor—should be repealed; though I have little hope of Parlia- 
ment taking so bold a step. In fact, as to the limitation of municipal trading, Parliament- 
ary ‘reform must, for the most part,'consist in changes in standing orders, in the estab- 
lishment of new precedents, and in the ig noring of certain old ones. 

| With regard.to the second of these two questions, if Parliament leaves the decis- 
ion on many points in the hands of Local Authorities, it follows that these local auth- 
orities must often be enabled to do things which they had better not do. No ob- 
jection to the existing system should, however, be raised on this ground only; for it is 
the inevitable result of any wise devolution of powers and duties. It would, no doubt, 
be advantageous if a rule could be devised which would serve as a guide to municipalities 
in deciding what enterprise should be undertaken; but I can suggest none, and all that 
have been suggested by others appear to me to break down on careful examination. 
It is, therefore, consolatory to think that no such rule, could one be devised, would be 
as useful as would at first sight appear probable. If we tell the advocate of municipal 
enterprise that the establishment of municipal electrical works, for example, is against 
our formula, whatever it may be, he will simply tell us that the formula must be altered. 
He will not be stopped from doing something he thinks beneficial by ‘any such intan- 
gible barrier as a rule or principle. Our vask must always be to convince him that the 
proposal is really i injurious when it is so, and this can only be done by proving to him 
that the advantages are outweighed by the disadvantages in the particular industry 
under consideration. 

| 7) But even if we agree that Parliament is wise in trusting municipalities with 
wide powers, and, even if we cannot formulate any guiding rule as to the proper limits 
of municipal trading, we may, nevertheless, feel convinced that local authorities have 
gone too far in this direction, and they are showing every disposition to advance still 
further. This certainly is my conviction, and in these circumstances I hold that we 
ought to consider very carefully whether a brake cannot be applied in order to put some 
check on this movement, and to keep municipal adventure in the future within reason- 
able limits. There are two kinds of precautions which might be adopted. We may 
make changes, or adopt economic safeguards, which are intrinsically desirable, or we 
may introduce what may be described as political checks; that is, arrangements which 
are devised to secure a desired end, but which are not in themselves intrinsically bene- 
ficial. In the preceding chapters these political possibilities have received but little 
consideration; our attention having been confined mainly to desirable economic safe- 
guards. These safeguards against unwise municipal trading, which have already been 
discussed, will first be briefly epitomised. ) 

(8) First amongst these checks I would place certain legislative reforms affecting 
private trade; and, before recapitulating my suggestions, it may be as well to point 
out why this question is in danger of being considered in a one-sided fashion. Before 
“all committees of enquiry, and all conferences, the witnesses and speakers consist mainly 
of two classes; that is, they are either advocates of Municipal Trade, or they are per- 
sons interested in the promotion of private trade. The views of both these parties have 
often been admirably expressed. But is there not another great class to be consulted ? 
Surely the consumer, or the ordinary citizen, ought to have a say in the matter; and 
yet his voice is generally silent. It is his views that I have in this volume tried to 
‘enunciate. One of the sentiments that tells most strongly in favor of Municipal Trade 
with the mass of the people is the belief that the consumer will get his grievances mere 
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readily attended to if a trade is managed by an elected body than if it is owned by a 
private proprietor. Though the great companies who manage our gas and waterworks 
have, on the whole, served the community very well, yet there is a certain foundation 
for these complaints; and that foundation we ought to remove. When we are granting 
to private traders valuable rights connected with the use of our streets, would it not 
be wise to retain the full right to remedy all the reasonable grievances of the future 
consumers of the commodities thus to be supplied? Yet as regards any minor griev- 
ances against gas, electrical, or other such companies, the ordinary citizen is now in ag 
position of great helplessness. By increasing the control over private monopolies we 
are no doubt running into many of the dangers attached to municipal trading. But 
the dangers of controlling private enterprise, though very real, are much less than the 
dangers of Municipal Trade; and as the choice lies between the two, by all means let 
us have controlled private trade. At present sufficient attention is not paid to the com- 
plaints of citizens against private proprietors; and until we do attend more to such 
grievances, even if many of them are unreasonable, it cannot be said that we are doing 
our best to stem the advancing tide of municipal enterprise. 

(9) Reforms should, therefore, undoubtedly be made in the legislation affecting priv- 
ate trade with the object, not only of freeing it from undesirable restriction, but also of 
adding desirable restrictions. The exact steps.to be taken are,_no doubt, open to serious 
question. My suggestions includes changes with regard to concessions, which should be 
granted without a named limit of years, but including the right of purchase by local 
authorities at all times on such terms as will not throttle private enterprise; restrict- 
tions on the power of veto on private enterprise now exercised by municipalities; wide 
powers of inspection by municipalities of all the affairs of companies receiving such mu- 
nicipal concessions; and the appointment of an independent and technical commission to 
decide any questions that may arise between the local authorities who represent the 
citizens and the companies managing monopolies in their districts. Until some reforms 
such as these have been adopted, Municipal Trade will present many advantages to ‘a 
which it has no exclusive right. 


(to) As regards the political checks which have been suggested with the object of 
clipping the wings of municipalities, the two most important proposals are the limitation — 
of municipal debts and the prohibition of pro‘ts in municipal trades. As to the former, — 
municipal debt limit clauses in some form or other have been inserted in nearly every 
State constitution adopted in the United States during the last half century; the limita- 
tion imposed on municipalities as to their indebtedness ranging between 2 and 10 per 
cent. of the assessed value of property returned for taxation. These limitations appear 
to have been introduced sin order to check grants in aid to compan- 
‘ies rather than to check municipal trading in the ordinary sense. In 
England debt limitation should be discussed with reference rather to municipal ex- 
travagance than to Municipal Trade; and in that connection the question is a most im- 
portant one. As to municipal trading debts. the importance of the available assets can- 
not be ignored; for, though further enquiry is greatly needed, and though in some cases 
the assets are certainly not sufficient to cover the debts incurred, yet there is no reason 
to suppose that. as regards the more definitely trading enterprises, the assets are not, on 
the average, of more value than the outstanding debts. The fact that considerable sums 
have already been redeemed renders this result probable. From the financial point of 
view there is. however, one serious danger connected with Municipal Trade which must 
ever be kept in view; and against this danger a debt limitation clause would be very 
valuable. If, in any town municipal trading has been ‘largely undertaken, and if for any 
cause the population begins to decline before the debts thus incurred have been redeem- 
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ed to any material extent, the result must be a reduction in municipal profits and.an in- 
crease in local taxation. And the serious aspect of the case is that, in these circum- 
stances taxation is likely to go on increasing at a geometrical ratio; for the desire of 
the inhabitants to leave the neighborhood will increase with every increase of taxation; 
and the burden of taxation will increase with every new departure of inhabitants. 
There are in these circumstances every condition necessary to produce commercial dis- 
aster and municipal bankruptcy. 

(11) But-there are certain objections to municipal debt limitations which must be 
oyerlooked. In the first place, where municipal trading is popular, such a limitation of 
borrowing powers might induce local authorities to neglect some of their primary func- 
tions; unless, indeed, a separate limitation could be placed on municipal trading debts, 
which would be difficult. Then, again, it must be remembered that limitations have a 
tendency to stimulate an advance up to the limit imposed; and it might well be that 
some municipalities, by being induced to borrow up to the limit, would become more in- 
debted than if no such limitation had existed. It would be difficult to devise a rule 
which: would vary with the existing state of indebtedness of each town; and, if $0, it 
follows that in England the limitation imposed would have to be a very wide one, and 
that it would only come into operation in extreme cases. Considering these objections, 
and how difficult it would be to induce Parliament to take such an unpopular step, I am 
not yet convinced that it would be wise at present to agitate in favor of this reform. 

(12) A check on the increase of municipal indebtedness which would in my opinion 
be more effective on the whole, and certainly more easy of introduction, would be to 
give the citizens in all localities a direct veto on the raising of loans. This might be 
done by enacting that, before any local authority could acquire the right to raise any 
new loan, a vote should be taken, voting papers being sent to all voters by post, to- 
gether with a statement as to the amount of the loan and its objects. Some means 
might have to be devised for exempting small loans from the operation of such a law. 
Advantage might also be taken of such‘a proposal to strengthen the hands of the Loca! 
Government Board ; for it might be enacted that their inspector’s report should al- 
ways accompany the voting paper. A project unfavorably reported on by such an in- 
dependent authority would in many cases be rejected; for citizens are generally less 
favorably disposed towards municipal trading projects than councillors, and many enter- 
prises would never be undertaken but for the apathy of the voters in expressing their 
opinions. Such a reference would not be opposed,to liberal principles, and it would be 
a valuable safeguard against municipal extravagance in all its forms. 

(13) Passing on to the second of the above mentioned means of checking municipal 
adventure, namely, the prohibition of profit-making in municipal trades, it appears that 
many local authorities are unduly tempted by the hope of reducing taxation, and that 
this hope affords the advocates of municipal trade a cogent argument in its favor. This 
subject has already been partially discussed in Chapter XII., where it appeared that 
this proposal is open to serious economic objections, at all events as regards trades with 
debts partially or wholly redeemed ; that it would be difficult to inforce, because of the 
difficulty of giving a definition of the profit to be prohibited, and because of the minute 
inspection, which would be necessary to prevent such an enactment from being evaded; 
and that too low prices, and consequently small or no profits, are likely to be a far more 
real danger than too high prices and excessive profits. As to the last mentioned point. 
it is true that, when but a small fraction of the voters are supplied by a municipal manu- 
factory, the local authority will be under some temptation to raise prices and thus make 
large profits for the benefit of the more numerous body of uneffected voters. But such 
a temptation ought seldom to benefit ; for sucu trades should seldom be municipalized. 
Moreover, if local authorities were forced to carry on their enterprises without making 
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a profit, it would not lessen the disadvantages arising from such trading operations ; in 
fact, it might increase them somewhat. The compulsory absorption of profits would 
probably be partially effected by a further increase in the pay of municipal workmen, or 
by a reduction in municipal rents ; and the tendency to municipal corruption would thus 
become even more formidable. If, on the other hand, the profits had to be absorbed by. 
a reduction in prices, the interference with private trades would become even more harm- 
ful than it is at present ; because this would be equivalent to municipalities not only 
being enabled but obliged, when their trading debts were redeemed, to spend their inter- 
est on their accumulated savings in giving bounties to the consumers of goods produced 
by their own manufactories. The prohibition of profit is, therefore, intended to defe@t 
an argument rather than to cure an evil; and, if it does not defeat the argument, the 
evil may thus be increased. This will be seen to be a serious objection to this proposal, 
when it is remembered that the prohibition of profits in Scotland has had little tendency 
to prevent municipal trading. Lastly, it is impossible to ignore the keen opposition 
which would be aroused by any attempt to force great cities like Birmingham and Man- 
chester to forego the large profits they are now making and to increase local taxation to 
a like amount. For all these reasons, the legal prohibition of profit-making woula, 
in my opinion, be unadvisable. But the hope of making a profit is, no doubt, one of 
the main objects which many advocates of municipal trading have in view ; and as muni- 
cipal enterprises should not be undertaken with this object, it would, without doubt, be 
advantageous to lessen this temptation. This proposal, which is supported by very high 
authorities, and arly other proposal aiming at the same results, should, therefore, un- 
doubtedly receive the most careful attention. rai 
(14) Several important reforms in the English Local Government suffrage laws are 
needed ; but they are, for the most part, more relevant to the question of extravagance 
than to the question of municipal trade ; they will be but briefly discussed here. There 
are, I believe, millions of English voters who pay no rates, and who do not perceive that 
their rents are affected by any increase or decrease in the rates falling on their land- 
lords. Rents may not be immediately or uniformly affected by rates, but on the aver- 
age and in the long run it may truly be said that rentpayers are also ratepayers. It is 
of vital importance that this fact should be recognized ; and it would be most  bene- 
ficial if either all tenants were made to-pay the rate themselves, or if in some other 
way all voters were made to feel that they are in effect ratepayers. No other. step 
would have such an effect in tending to produce municipal economy. Unfortunately it 
has been stated on the highest authority that, as to rates, “It is generally agreed that 
the practical difficulties of collecting and enforcing payment from the large numbers of 
the poorest classes in the large towns who are weekly tenants and frequently moving 
from one tenement to another, are insuperable”; though why this statement should be 
made, considering that the unrated householder does not exist in Scotland, I do not 
know. The number of unrated voters might, at all events, be diminished. But,whether 
any such change would greatly lessen municipal trade may be doubtful, a doubt which 
experience in Scotland tends to confirm. Municipal trades are generally initiated in 
periods of municipal energy, and, consequently, of municipal efficiency ; and it will not be 
until this efficiency wanes, or until unforeseen changes take place in any of the main con- 
ditions affecting the trades undertaken, that the shoe will begin to pinch and the voter 
will begin to be influenced by a trade loss and by a consequent increase of taxation. It 
will then generally be too late to retrieve the initial mistake. But, as a means of draw- 
ing the attention of voters to all matters affecting or possibly affecting local taxation, 
the abolition of the compounding system would be invaluable. I much fear, however, 
that we shall have to wait a long time before this reform is taken in hand ; for, even if 
practicable, the political forces opposed to it are very strong. eee 
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(15) Another very difficult question, and one more relevant to municipal «trade, is 
that connected with the rating of the property of companies. The “liberal” principle 
of taxation going hand-in-hand with representation is entirely overlooked in the case 
of shareholders ; for they are in effect ratepayers who have no voice whatever in the im- 
position of local taxation or in the expenditure of the revenue thus raised. The im- 
portance of this question may be illustrated by the single fact that one great London rail- 
way company now pays close on £200,000 a year in rates alone, and that this amount re- 
presents an increase of more than 150 per cent. on what it was twenty years ago. But, 
though it is easy to state the grievance, it is difficult to suggest a remedy. The argu- 
ments in favor of giving to one man one vote whether he contributes little or much to- 
wards the national expenditure, depend on the fact that all men have an equal right to 
demand justice, and that the poor man needs protection and attention more than the 
rich. Bearing this in mind, it would be hard to defend giving to the nominee of a com- 
pany the right to vote in proportion to the rates paid by that company. In a parish 
where a railway company pays “practically the whole of the local rates, ” and where, as 
would most frequently be the case, there is not a single resident shareholder, any attempt 
at progress in education, sanitation, or recreation would be brought to a standstill by 
such a system ; for shareholders would naturally instruct their nominees to oppose all 
rates for which they received no equivalent benefit. If the company’s nominee were em- 
powered to vote, but not in full proportion to the rates paid by the company, the same 
evil effects would still be felt in extreme cases, whilst the shareholders would still have a 
grievance at not being fully represented.’ Moreover, any such reform would probably 
necessitate a very serious modification of our whole voting system in order to enable 
companies to vote in proportion to the rates paid by them. All this is true till we come 
to consider the case in connection with rating for municipal trading purposes, when the 
matter bears a very different aspect. Here is the rich man who needs protection because 
of his riches. \ Even as regards the question of justice, how is it possible to defend the 
imposition of taxation or even of a liability to taxation on unrepresented shareholders 
in order to facilitate the establishment of a rival to themselves in trade, which may be 
the case when a railway company is forced to pay rates to local authorities who are ini- 
tiating tramway enterprises? How is it possible to defend the power which local au- 
thorities have of paying their workmen a higher rate of wages than those paid by com- 
panies who are forced to supply the necessary funds without such companies having any 
effective means of protesting? On the other hand, if companies were given voting 
powers, they would by no means be opposed to enterprises which would either diminish 
taxation or increase the value of property. There is, in fact, no reason why sharehold- 
ers should not be granted voting powers in proportion to the rates paid if municipal trade 
alone had to be considered ; and the logict! thing to do would be to establish a separate 
elected body for the management of such enterprises, the number of votés given by each 
voter being solely based on the amount of the rates paid by him. Without doubt. 
moreover, we should in this way check the tendency to undertake unwise trading enter- 
. prises, and create a body more. fit to manage such industries as were municipalized. 
There would be a difficulty in deciding which of the remunerative undertakings should be 
managed by this specially elected body, and the multiplication of elected bodies is al- 
ways somewhat objectionable ; but the main difficulty in the way of this proposal is a 
purely political one, namely, the fierce opposition it would call forth. 


(16) Thus far we have been occupied in considering reforms undertaken mainly 
with the definite object of preventing municipalities from undertaking trades unless the 
case in favor of such trading is well established. But municipal trades will be under- 
taken both wisely and unwisely, and reforms ought to be introduced with the object of 
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minimizing the harmful effects of such enterprises. All my suggestions on this point 
have already been discussed, including the more rapid redemption of debts when profits — 
are being made ; the abolition of preferential charges ; the introduction of a Government — 
audit ; the more rigid enforcement of the laws as to municipal expenditure ; a referen- 
dum of local loans, and the separate enfranchisement of municipal workmen. Reforms 
of this nature are, in my opinion, desirable ; though of these only the last mentioned 
would very materially lessen the objections to municipal trade. 

(17) Thus the reforms here suggested have three distinct objects in view : the rend- 
ering of the management of monopolies by private proprietors more suitable to the needs * 
of the community ; the prevention of municipal trade when it would be undesirable ; and 
the lessening of the disadvantages attending municipal trade when it is undertaken. ~ 
Other reforms than those here suggested should, no doubt, be taken into consideration; | 
such, for example, as reforms in the methods of assessment; an increased control by 
local authorities over expenditure either by the formation of finance committees with sta- _ 
tutory powers or by other means ; and changes in Parliamentary procedure in the direc- | 
tion of increasing the facilities given to private individuals or associations in opposing 
bills introduced by corporations. My list 1s, without doubt, defective and incomplete , 
but it certainly proves the necessity for an immediate and thorough consideration by the 
Legislature of the whole question of municipal trade. 

(18) There are, unfortunately, at present many influences antagonistic to a rational? 
treatment of this subject. In the early part of last century economists and liberal states- 
men were in all probability too much imbued with the ideas of individualism ; but at the 
present time the pendulum has swung too much in the opposite direction. Local author- 
ities in England are, on the whole, admirable bodies, and councillors deserve the high- 
est praise for the immense amount of voluntary work undertaken by them. I am the 
very last person to wish either to lessen their reputation or to curtail their powers of 
administration.. But they, like their fellow-countrymen generally, have gone too far in 
certain directions in their acceptance of Socialist ideas. The “true reasons in favor of 
leaving” to voluntary associations all such things as they “are competent to perform 
would exist in equal strength if it were certain that the work itself would be as well or 
better done by public officers.”. These reasons are: “The mischief of overloading the 
chief functionaries of government with demands on their attention, and diverting them 
from duties which they alone can discharge, to objects which can be sufficiently wel! 
attained without them ; the danger of unnecessarily swelling the direct power and in- — 
direct influence of government, and multiplying occasions of collision between its agents 
and private citizens ; and the inexpediency of concentrating in a dominant bureaucracy, 
all the skill and experience in the management of large interests, and all the power of 
organized action, existing in the community; a practice which keeps the citizens in a re- 
lation to the government like that of children to their guardians, and is a main cause of 
the inferior capacity for political life which has hitherto characterized the over-governed 
countries of the continent, whether with or without the forms of representative govern- 
ment.” The lesson thus stated by Mill as regards the central government has been for- 
gotten, and must be learned again by municipalities as regards local government, if they 
are to travel on the path along which progress can best be made. 

(19) Reform is much needed ; but is even more necessary than legislative reform is 
an awakening of public interest in municipal questions. <A minority of the citizens in 
most towns are so active that they somewhat hide the great apathy of the majority. I 
should have no fears as to the future of municipal enterprise in England if Englishmen 
generally would form their own independent opinions, whatever they might be, and 
would take the trouble to express them at the polls. Everyone who endeavors to bring 
about this desirable end is doing good service for his country. 
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REPRODUCTIVE UNDERTAKINGS 


OF 


ONTARIO MUNICIPALITIES 


RETURNS MADE BY MUNICIPAL OFFICIALS TO AN ORDER OF 
THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY OF 12 JUNE, 1903. 


Extract from Journals of the Legislative Assembly, 12 June, 190}. 


On motion of Mr. Preston (Brant), seconded by Mr. Richardson. 


Ordered, That there be laid before this House a Return,—similar to that 
ordered by the British House of Commons on the 25th day of June, 1902, of | 
reproductive undertakings operated by Municipal Boroughs in Great Britain— 
respecting waterworks, electric lighting plants, gas works and other public 
utilities operated by Municipalities in the Province of Ontario, also, of the rates 
charged the consumers in the various Municipalities of the Province for water, 
gas and electric lighting. 


_ It has been thought advisable to append to the foregoing extracts from the 
literature on Municipal Trading, the returns made by the Ontario municipal 
officials to the Order of the House requiring information concerning the extent 
to which Municipal Trading and Ownership has been developed in this Pro- 
vince. Owing to the failure of a few municipal officers to comply with the 
_ Order, the returns here presented are not quite complete. It is expected that 
all the imperfections will have been remedied before the next meeting of the 
Legislature when the Return will be presented to the House in accordance with 
the Order. 


15 M.. [225] , 
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Brantford. (Col: 7). An average annual 
payment of $6,000.00 is made out of the 
general funds of the City into the sinking 
fund, and the annual profit (Col. 17) is 
paid into general funds. Water rates:— 
A minimum rate of $1.87 per annum is 
charged for a dwelling house not exceed- 
ing four rooms; for a dwelling house of 
eight rooms or over $5.00 per annum is 
charged. Meter rates are as follows:— 
When monthly average is not more than 
5,000 cubic feet, 13 cents per 100 feet; from 
5,000 to 15,000 cubic feet, 11 cents per 100 
feet; 15,000 cubic feet to 100,000 cubic feet, 
10 cents per 100 feet. 


Chatham. (Col. 15) The sum mentioned, 
viz., $698.69, is the average annual expen- 
diture in respect of repairs, etc. An av- 
erage flat rate of $ per annum is charged 
for water supply, or a meter rate of 25 
cents per thousand gallons. The electric 
lighting plant is maintained by the city 
for street lighting purposes only. 


Guelph.” ‘Phe? Clerk: jof the, City. of 
Guelph reports that he is unable to give 
the figures required in the return from 
cols. 13 to 18; that the amount mentioned 
in Col. 18, viz., $52,100.00, is composed of 
$16,000.00 originally borrowed, and $36,100.00 
which was taken out of the general funds 
of the city at the rate of about $1,800.00 
annually, for the last twenty years, and 
used to extend the works; that there is 
no arrangement for paying interest on 
this $36,100, but it is in reality paid by 
surplus water rates, and that there is 
approximately an average annual surplus 
of $1,000.00. The rate charged for sup- 
plying water to a dwelling house of four 
rooms is $4.00 per annum, and 60 cents per 
annum for each additional room. Hotels 
are charged rates twice that of private 
houses; factories are supplied at a rate of 
10 cents per thousand gallons, and liver- 
ies are charged 25 cents per thousand gal- 
lons. The City of Guelph has recently 
purchased the electric lighting, gas and 
power plant for $155,000.00, and the Guelph 
Street Railway for $78,000.00. ” 


Kingston has a graduated scale of rates 
for water furnished to dwelling houses 
based on the assessed value of the build- 
ings supplied. A minimum rate of $4.2 
is charged for a. house assessed at $500.00 


_ or under, %.50 for a house assessed at 


above $500.00 up to $700.00, ete., ete. Meter 
rates begin with a charge of 30 cents per 
100 cubic feet where the quarterly con- 
sumption of water is 1.000 cubic feet or 
under, 27 cents per 100 cubic feet for 2.000 
cubic feet or under. 


London. Of the amount of borrowed 
capital given in Cols. 4 and 6, the sum of 
$534,628.94 is included in the Consolidation 
of the City Debt by Special Act of 1891. 
and debentures for a further sum of 
$60,000.00 were issued for waterworks pur- 
poses under Section 11 of the said act, 
for which a fully sufficient sum is year 
by year set aside, $6,257.38 being included 
in the annual amount for sinking fund 
for this purpose. Debentures have since 
been issued in respect to waterworks 
amounting to $205,000.00, and the separate 
sinking fund against them amounted on 
December 3ist, 1908, to the amount given 
in Col. 7. (Col. 19). An average amount 
of $7,091.71 is expended annually in ex- 
tension of the works, the balance of the 
surplus (Col. 17) is paid into the general 
city funds. 


Water rates:—Dwellings, not exceeding 
three rooms, $5, for each additional room 
7 cents. Meter rates:—Minimum . rates 
for hotels and saloons, including meter 
rent, $6.25 per quarter, gross. General 
rates:—15,000 cubic feet, per quarter, 15 
cents per 100 cubic feet. Above 100,000 
cubic feet per quarter, 5 cents’ per 100 
cubic feet. 


Ottawa. (Col. 13) Paid into sinking 
fund. The rate of $4 per annum for each 
$1,000 of assessment is charged for water. 
When metered the rate charged is 10 cents 
per 1,000 gallons, together with a meter 

erent of $3.50 per annum for %-inch meter, 
running to $45 per annum for 4-inch meter. 
Under exceptional circumstances, water 
is supplied to buildings outside the limits 
of the city, and 25 per cent. in excess of 
the regular rates is charged. 


St. Catharines. Col. 10) Average annual 
income. The municipality has received.in 
dividends from Gas Company stock from 
1860 to 1902. inclusive, $100,460.70. Water 
rates :—Dwellings, 4 rooms, $3.50; 5 rooms. 
$1; for each additional room, 50c, up to 7 
rooms; 8 rooms and upwards, $6. Meter 
rates :—100 cubic feet or less per day. 2c 
per 100; from 100 to 300 cubic feet per day, 
10c per 100; 2,000 to 2,500 cubic feet per 
day, 5c per 100; in excess of 2,500 per day, 
3c per 100 cubic féét. 


St. Thomas. Water is supplied at $3.50 
per annum for a house not exceeding 4 
rooms, and 50 cents for each additional 
room. A general charge is made of 12 
cents per 100 cubic feet for water suppiied 
through meter, with a scale of discounts 
commencing at 20 per cent. where 1,500 
cubic feet or less is used, the discount in- 
creasing in proportion to the quantity 
used. Double rates are charged for water 
supplied outside the limits of the city. and 
from this source about $300 represents the 
annual average revenue. derived. St. 
Thomas took over the street railway sys- 
ee during the latter months of the year 


Toronto. A minimum rate of $1.50 is 
charged for water, increasing 25 cents for 
each additional room and 25 cents for 
each additional inmate. Meter rates :— 
For manufacturing purposes, 614 cents per 
1,000 gallons; for brewers, 8% cents per 
1,000 gallons; for swimming baths, 12% 
cents per 1,000 gallons; churches, distil- 
leries, laundries, private houses and all 
other purposes, 15 cents per 1,000 gallons. 
Twenty-five cents per 1,000 gallons is 
charged for water supplied to persons re- 
siding outside the city limits. A rental 
is charged for meters as follows :—%4-inic¢h 
meter, $4 increasing to $60 for a 6-inch 
meter. Water is supplied on Toronto Is- 
land, commencing at a minimum rate of 
$5 when used for domestic purposes. 


Windsor. The City Clerk reports that 
the waterworks system is controlled by a 
Board of Commissioners, who provide tne 


annual payments of principal and interest | 


on the waterworks debt and pay all the 
cost of maintenance, operation and re- 
pairs, and contribute nothing towards the 
items mentioned in Column 21. The elec- 
tric lighting system is maintained for the 
purpose of lighting streets and municipal 
buildings only. 


Woodstock. (Col¥2) The waterworks sys- 
tem was maintained from 1885 to 1890 for 
fire-protection purposes only, and from 
the year 1890 water has been supplied to 
consumers, The rate for waicr supplied to 
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private dwellings is $.per annum for the 
first faucet, and $1 for each additional 
faucet. Hotels having not more than 14 
rooms are charged at the rate of $1.50 per 
room, and $1 for each additional room. 
Meter rates, for the first 100,000 galions 25 
eents per 1,000 gallons, the second 100,000 
gallons or less, 20 cents per 1,000 gallons, 
dowu to 12 cents per 1,000 gallons where 
the consumption is 500,000 gallons or over, 
Acton. Return incomplete. 11 cents per 
1,000 watts charged for electric lighting. 


lexandria. Water Works and electric 
lighting installed at the same time, and 
operated by the same power and em- 
ployees. Water rates:—Hor kitchen use 
$6.00, bath $1.50, lawn $1.50. Lights aver- 
age $8.00 each yearly. 


Alliston. Water is supplied to hotels at 
$10 per annum for the first faucet, and 
. $1.50 for each additional faucet. Dwelling 
houses are charged $1.50 for ,the. first 
faucet and $3 for bathroom. Water for 
lawns is charged for at the rate of $3 for 
2-16 inch nozzle and $4 for % inch nozzle 
per 1,000 feet. 


Almonte. (Col. 183) Amount paid an- 
nually into sinking fund. (Col.19) <A por- 
tion of the surplus is used in extension of 
plant, and a portion is used for construct- 
ing permanent foot-walks. Consumers are 
charged 20 cents per month for 16 «ap. 
lamps, and 12% cents per month for 8 c.p. 
lamps. Street lighting is charged for at 
the rate of 20 cents for each 2,000 c.p. arc 
lamp per night. 


Aylmer. (Col. 8) A charge of $5,241.37 is 
made_ against the Town in respect of 
pumping water, lighting the streets and 
the town hall, and for power and light 
supplied under an arrangement with the 
municipality to a shoe factory. (Col.9) 
The annual income from waterworks and 
electric lighting is deposited in the gen- 
eral] fund, and the annual working ex- 
penses (Col]. 11) and annual payments of 
principal and interest come out of the 
general fund. The Clerk reports: ‘‘On the 
3ist December, 1902, there was received 
from all sources for electric light the sum 
Of $6006.24, and paid out the sum of 
47,832.88, the balance and the yearly an- 
nual payment of $1,471.64 being met from 
the general fund.” 


Bar:ie. (Col. 17) Surplus on water works 
s kept for-any emergency or to cover a 
shortage should it occur. (Col. 18) Short- 
age in respect to electric lighting is left 
in aheyance, the management hoping to 
Pay it off from earnings. Water rates:— 
For a dwelling not exceeding five rooms, 
one faucet, the rate is $5.56: for each ad- 
ditional faucet $1.11 is charged. Meter 
rates:—From 11 cents to 33 cents per 1,000 


Ballons, according to the quantity used 
rer diem. 


Beamsville. (Col. 14) includes principal. 
The rate is charged for water, average is 
$5.00 yearly. 


_ Beeton. (Col. 8) The sum of $525.00 is 
received annually from the Grand Trunk 
Railway Co. for water. Water rates:—$5.090 
per annum for first faucet, $1.00 for each 
additional faucet, bath and basin $1.00. 
Hote!’s. two faucets $10.00, hotel stables 
$10.00, lawns $2.00. BHlectric lighting rates: 
—Dwellings, one light 16 c.p. $4.80; two 
‘lights $4.50 each, three lights $4.00 each, 
hotels and shops $5.50 each light. Meter 
rates 11 cents per 1,000 watts. 


Berlin. (Col. 8) About $5,500 is the aver- 
age annual amount charged to the cor- 
poration for street watering and hydrant 
rental. Water rates:—Kitchen use $5.00, 


each additional faucet $1.00. Meter rates: 
—(Exclusive of meter rent, which is $10 
per year) from 6 cents to 30 cents per 1,000 
gallons, according to the quantity used 
per diem. Gas works and electric lighting 
plant were taken over by the corporation 
On July 1st, 1903. 


Bothwell. (Col. 19) Left outstanding in 
expectation that future profits wiil wipe 
Sut this deficit. 


Bracebridge. An average rate of $6 per 
year is charged for water, and $3 per 
year for electric lighting. The municipal- 
ity commenced supplying the electrical 
power to manufacturers during the year 
1908 at $12.50 per horse-power per year. 


Brampton. Water rates :—Dwellings 
not exceeding eight» rooms, one faucet, 
$5.56. For an eight-room dwelling, one 
faucet, $6.67; each additional faucet,, $1.12. 
Meter rates :—100 to 500 gallons per day, 
$3 1-3 cents per 1,000 gallons. A minimum 
rate of 18 cents per gallon is charged 
where consumption is from 10,000 to 20.900 
gallons per day, then rising again to 
83 1-8 cents per 1,000 gallons where 40,000 
gallons or over are used. Meter rents 
from $1 to $, according to gauge. 


Brockville. (Col. 9) Includes premium 
on debentures (Col. 11) Inciudes yearly 
grant to corporation‘of $1,200. (Col. 13) 
Includes accruing interest of sinking fund, 
Gas rates :—$2 per 1,000 feet is charged 
when used for illuminating purposes and 
$1 per 1,000 feet when used for fuel. Hlec- 
ear is supplied at 10 cents per 1,000 
watts. 


Dresden. Electric light rates :—Fifty 
cents is charged to stores and 2& cenés to 
dwelling houses for each 16 c.p. light. 


Cornwall. Water rates :—Dwellings not 
exceeding five rooms, one faucet, $; over 
five rooms, one faucet, $6; each additional 
faucet, $1. Meter rates :—From 10 to 20 
cents per 1,000 gallons, accordirg to quan- 
tity used per diem. The revenue derived 
from water supplied to consumers outside 
the limits of the municipality averages 
annually $1,860. 


Dundas. Water rates :—Dwellings of 
six rooms, $6 per annum; over six rooms, 
$8; bath, $2 extra. Meter rates :—Manu- 
facturers are charged 10 cents per 1,000 
gallons; others 25 cents per 1,000 gallons. 

Dunnville. Return incomplete. 


Essex. Water rates:—Dwellings not 
exceeding six rooms $7 per annum, over 
six rooms $8.00 per annum, livery stables 
$25.00 per year, and hotel stables $12 per 
year; 25 per cent. discount is allowed 
off the foregoing rates when paid quar- 
terly in advance. 


Galt. (Col. 8) Town Clerk reports: 
“Regarding the item of street watering 
and fire protection, I would say that there- 
has not been any credit made in the books 
of the municipality in respect to water 
used for this purpose, with the excep- 
tion of last year, when the sum of $303.95 
was credited for street watering. As for 
fire protection, it has been considered 
that the sum of $5,500 might fairly be 
charged the town for this service, there 
being 129 fire hydrants.’’ Water rates:— 
Dwelling, six rooms and under, $5.00 per 
annum; seven rooms and over, $7.00 per 
annum; discount of 20 per cent. allowed 
for prompt payment. Meter rates:—2) 
cents per 100 cubic feet, users must pay a 
minimum net rate of $6 per annum, 


Goderich. The income from both sys- 
tems is placed in the general revenue 
out of which interest on debentures is 
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paid, thus the income upon these under- 
takings is not directly applied to either 
interest or sinking fund. (Col. 14) this 
shows the average annual payments of 
interest on debentures for the last four 
years. Water rates:—Dwellings, six rooms, 
$6; each Additional room 25 cents. Hotels, 
first five rooms, including bar, $10; for 
each additional room up to 30, 75 cents 
each; for additional rooms over 30, 50 
cents each. Meter rates:—1,000 cubic feet 
and under $3.20, increasing to $11.20 for 
from 19,000 to 20,000 cubic feet; for each 
ok pS 1,000 cubic feet above 20,000, 40 
cents, 


Hespeler.: Electric lighting rates —Elec- 
tric current is supplied to consumers for 
lights up to five in number, for resi- 
dences, one 16 c.p. light, 18 cents per 
week; two 16 c.p. lights, 28 cents per 
week; 5 c.p. lights, 60 cents per week. 
For stores a slightly increased charge is 
made. Sixty per cent. discount is al- 
lowed where payment is made promptly. 
A rental of 15 cents per month is charged 
for meters. 


Kincardine. Water rates :—Dwellings 
not exceeding five rooms, one faucet, $5 
pear year; over five rooms, one faucet, $6 
per year; each additional faucet, $1. Resi- 
dences, two lights, $4 per annum each 
per 16 ¢.p. lamp; three lights and over, 
$3 each per annum per 16 c.p. lamp. 


Kingsville. Waterworks :—(Col. 8) $650 
shoulu be credited to waterworks account 
for fire protection and street watering. 
Water rates :—Dwellings, $5 per annum; 
bath, $2 per annum; lawn, $2.50 per an- 
num; steam boilers, $8 to $13 per month; 
livery stables, $15 to $20 per annum. The 
supply of natural gas having practically 
oe the gas works are now unproduc- 

ve. 


Lindsay. (Col. 15) No money has yet 
been set apart for depreciation, but there 
is the sum of $3,482.88 credited on profit 
and loss account. Water rates:—Dwell- 
ings not exceeding five rooms, one faucet 
$5.00; over five rooms, one faucet, $6.00; 
each additional faucet, $1. Meter rates:— 
1 to 500 gallons per day, 25 cents per 1,000 
gallons; 500 to 1.000 gallons per day, 22 
cents per 1,000 gallons; 85,000 gallons and 
ever, 4 cents per 1,000 gallons. Meter 
rents:—From $3 to $, according to guage. 


: Meaford. Water rates:—$4.00 for each 
ap. 
Midland. (Col. 9) Although no actual 


charge is made in respect of water sup- 
plied for fire protection purposes the Town 
Clerk reports that a credit should be 
made to the undertaking of $900 in respect 
of this service. Water rates:—First fau- 
cet, $6 per annum; each additional fau- 
cet, $1; lawns, $3 per annum. 


_ Mitchell. Waterworks and _ electric 
lighting plant have the same station, and 
one engineer attends to both undertakings 
with the assistance of the electrician. 
Electric light rates:—Window lights, in- 
ecandescent. 16 c.p. constant, $6 each per 
year; inside store lights, $5 each per 
vear; house lights, $4 per year; bedroom 
lights, $2 per year; arc lights, $35 per 
year. , 
Mt. Forest. (Col. 13) These amounts in- 
clude payments of interest and principal. 
Water rates:—Dwellings, first faucet, $5; 
each additional faucet, $1; boarding 
houses, first faucet. $6; each additional 
faucet, $1; hotels, 14 rooms and under, 
first faucet, $14: each additional room, iA0 
eents; bar-room, in addition, $8, and in 
no case less than $20 for any one hotel. 
Meter rates:—For private dwellings and 


other services per 1,000 gallons, 3% cents. 
Rent of %-inch meter, $3.50 per annum. 
Electric light rates:—From 1 to 3 16 ep. 
lights for dwellings, $10 per year; fer 10 
16 c.p. lights per year, $19.50; eaoh ad- 
ditional 16 ep. light, $1.25 per year. 
Hotels, from 1 to 5 16 c.p. lights per year, 
$35; up to 25 16 e.p. lights per year, $142; 
for each additional light, $1.50. 


Newmarket. (Col. 11) The waterwerks 
and electric light plant are driven by the 
same battery of boilers; it was, there- 
fore, found impossible to separate tke 
two undertakings. Water rates:—Dwell- 
ings, first faucet, $6 per annum; second 
faucet, $1; baths, $2; hotels, for the first 
10 rooms (exclusive of bar, for which $10 
is charged), $2 per annum; for the second 
10 rooms or less, $1. Meter rates:—20 
cents per 1,000 gallons; if outside the 
limits of the municipality, 30 cents per 
1,000 gallons. Meter rental starts at $2 
for % or % inch up to 6 inch, for which 
the rental is $100. 


Niagara. Water rates:—Dwellings, $b 
for one faucet (plain); for screw faucet, 
$4 extra; bath tub, $2; hotels, $ for ene 
plain faucet, up to and including 5 rooms; 
$1 for each additional room; bar-room, 
$5 per plain tap. EHlectric light rates:— 
10 cents per week for each 16 c.p. lamp; 
10 cents additional for each additional 
16 e.p. of lamp. 


Niagara Falls. (Col. 8) $2,276 charged 
the town for water for general purposes. 
(Col. 12) These sums include both pria- 
cipal and interest. (Col. 19) The object 
in carrying on the cemetery is not prot, 
but to make expenses light and rate low. 
The village of Niagara Falls is supplied 
with water from the town waterworks 
and ‘the sum of $1,350 received therefor. 
Water rates:—Dwellings. all ordinary pur- 
poses, $ per annum. Meter rates:-—1,000 
gallons daily average or less, 12 cents per 
1,000 gallons; up to 25,000 gallons and over 
per day, 3 cents per 1,000 gallons; 50 per 
cent. additional to consumers outside the 
limits of municipality. Meter rent:—4- 
inch guage, $1 per quarter; 6-inch guage, 
$7 per quarter. 


North Bay. (Col. 8) No charge is ac- 
tually made for water supplied the cor 
poration, but the value of this serviee is 
estimated at $750. Water rates:—Dwell- 
ings, 4 persons and under, and 6 rooms 
and under, $7, increasing 50 cents for each 
additional room and 50 cents for each 
additional inmate.. Meter rate:—16,000 
cubic feet. $—. Discount of 10 per cent. 
allowed for prompt payment. 


North Toronto. The waterworks and 
electric lighting systems are operated to- 
gether, and the figures in columns 4 to 8 
inclusive, and 10 to 18 inclusive, refer to 
both systems. Water rates:—The average 
for domestic purposes, $8 net per year; 
for special purposes, $2 net per year. 


Orangeville. (Col. 8) No amount is ac- 
tually credited to the undertaking for 
water used by the corporation, but it is 
estimated that $825 per annum should be 
credited. (Col. 13) Includes principal and 
interest. (Col. 18) Approximate net Joes 
about $400. (Col. 19) Paid out of general 
fund. Water rates:—Dweuings, 6 rooms 
and under, $5 per annum; each additional 
room, 50 cents. Hotels, 12 rooms (bar- 
room reckoned one room), $15 per annum, 
each additional room up to and inclusive 
of 20, 50 cents each. Meter rates:—%® 
cents per 1,000 gallons. Rent of meter, $3. 

Orillia. Waterworks and _ electrical 
plant are operated together, and the fig- 
ures given include both systems. 
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Owen Sound. (Col. 4) Of this sum $12,- 
686.19 is unexpended. Water rates:— 
Dwellings, one tap, $4. Meter rates:—250 
gallons or less per day, 27 cents per lI,- 
000 gallons; up to 2,000 gallons and over 
per day, 8 cents per 1,000 gallons. 


Paris. Meter rate for electric light, 10 
cents per 1,000 watts. 


Parry Sound. Electric light rates:—Av- 
erage, 2 cents per month per 16 cp. 
lamp for domestic use. 


Pembroke. Water rates:—Dwellings, 5 
rooms, $6; for each additional room, $1 
Meter rates:—3,000 cubic feet, $3; each 
additional 1,000, 50 cents. 


Peterborough. Water rates:—Dwellings, 
4 persons and under and 5 rooms and 
under, $6; 50 cents for each additional per- 
sen and 50 cents for each additional 
room. Hotels, 5 rooms, $12; each addi- 
tional room, $1. Meter rates:—From 100 
to 500 gallons per day, 35 cents per 1,000 
gallons; up to 20,000 gallons and over per 
day, 15 cents per 1,000 gallons. 


Petrolia. Water rates:—$6 for 6-roomed 
dwelling, 1 tap; 75 cents each additional 
room; bath, $3; basin, $1. 


Port Arthur. The electric railway and 
electric lighting systems were operated 
up to December 31st, 1902, as one under- 
taking, having the same power house and 
staff of employees, except conductors and 
motormen on street cars. Separate ac- 
counts were not kept, so that the figures 
respecting income and expenditure are 
combined in the return. Electric light 
rates:—1,000 watts, 20 cents, 60 per cent. 
discount when supplied by meter, or 2 to 
A cents, less 50 per cent. flat. Meter rent 
is charged in addition. 


Port Hope. Incomplete. Water rates: 
—From 10 cents to 25 cents per 1,000 gal- 
lons according to quantity used. The 
town owns $13,750 stock in the gas works, 
the average annual dividend from which 
amounts to. $615.62. It also owes $60,000 
in respect of the harbor, docks and piers, 
the annual expense connected with which 
amounts to $650. , 


Prescott. (Col. 18) Includes principal 
and interest. A bonus of 100,000 gallons 
of water daily is given to the starch 
works and 100 electric lights nightly. 


Rat Portage. Water rates:—$l2 per an- 
mum tor 5-roomed house. 


Renfrew. (Col. 14) Includes principal 
and interest. Water rates:—Dwellings, 5 


rooms and under, $5; each additional 
room, 50 cents. Hotels, 6 rooms and un- 
der, $5; each additional room, 50 cents; 


bar-rooms, each $10. Manufacturers, 10 
cents per 100 cubic feet; minimum, $20 
per annum. 


St. Marys. Return incomplete. The 
Town Clerk states:—‘‘As waterworks and 
electric light works are run together it 
is difficult to say as to share of profits, 
but generally speaking it is safe to say 
the electric light yields a fair profit, and 
the waterworks a good deficit.’’ 


Sarnia. Water rates:—Dwellings, 3% 
rooms and 4 inmates, $3 per annum; 50 
cents additional for each room, and ov 
cents additional for each inmate, up to 
12 rooms and 12 inmates, after which 25 
cents is charged for each additional room 
and % cents for each additional person. 


Seaforth. (Col. 9) Waterworks system 
is maintained for fire protection purposes, 
and no revenue is derived therefrom ex- 
cept $350 received from the Grand Trunk 
Raftway, and a small annual income from 


ed with ‘other debts 


water supplied for lawns, 
charged $5 per year therefor. 
Dundalk. (Col. 18) Includes interest. 
East Toronto. (Col. 13) Includes inter- 
est. Hlectric light rates:—10 cents per 1,- 
000 watts 


, Hintonburg. (Col. 19) A special rate 
to raise the sum of $4,915.56 is levied an- 


users being 


- mually upon all rateable property to meet 


debentures, while profit (after paying run- 
ning expenses) from rates charged for 
water supplied is used for general pur- 
poses. Water rates:—On every house or 
building or land assessed at $800 or less, 
$6 per annum; from $800 to $1.000, $10 per 
annum; for each additional $250 or frac- 
tional part thereof, $1. 


Iroquois. Water rate:—Dwellings, $6; 
lawn, $2. Electric light rate:—Dwellings, 
61.50 for each 16 ¢c.p. lamp; commercial 
rate, $2.50 for each 16 c.p. lamp; churches 
and halls, $1 for each 16 ¢.p. lamp. 


Markham. The waterworks are main- 
tained for fire protection purposes only. 
There is one station for the waterworks 
and electric lighting plant. (Col. 14) 
shows the working expenses of both un- 
dertakings for the year 1902. The rate 
for electric lighting is 10 cents per week 
for each 16 c.p. lamp. 


Paisley. Waterworks maintained for 
fire protection purposes only. 


Port Colborne. Return incomplete. Wa- 
ter rates:—$4 per faucet. 


Smith’s Falls. Return incomplete. <A 
minimum rate of $5 per annum is charg- 
ed for water for a dwelling of Seven 
rooms or under. 


_Stayner. (Col. 3) The amount received 
is proceeds of debenture issue of $24,- 
000.. (Col. 7) Town Clerk reports:—‘Hx- 


pense of running is so far practically 
nothing.’”” A minimum water rate of $4 
is charged for the first faucet, and $1 
for each additional faucet. 


Sturgeon Falls. It will be observed that 
this undertaking was only commenced in 


1903. (Col. 18 includes principal and in- 
terest. 
Teeswater. The waterworks systern 


maintained for fire protection purposes 
only. 


Thessalon. (Col. 11) This includes cost 
of operating electric light plant as the 
two works are run together. (Col. 18) 
includes principal and interest. Charge 
for electric lighting, $ per 16 c.p. lamp. 

Tilbury. (Col. 5) This is merely an esti- 
mate, as waterworks debt was consolidat- 
in 1896, and it is 
therefore impossible to ascertain accu- 
rately the amount applicable to water- 
works. (Col. 6) also an estimate. (Cols. 
13 and 14) these are also estimates. 


Tottenham. Return incomplete; 10 
cents per 1,000 watts is charged for elec- 
tric light. 


Waterloo. Thirty cents per 1,000 gal- 
lons by meter, with 10 per cent. discount 
therefrom if paid promptly. 


Weston. The Town Clerk reports:—“We 
have 17 are lamps and about 20 16 c.p. 
incandescent lamps on the streets. Arter 
our income from house lights we levy in 
jtaxes for the balance to pay for street 
lighting, debentures, etc.’’ The above fig- 
ures are for two years, 191 and 1902. 
Flectric light rates:—Hight c.p. lamps, 16 
eents per month, 16 ¢.p. lamps, 32 cents 
per month. 
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SUMMARY. 


Blank return forms were mailed by the 
Provincial Secretary’s Department to 2o4 


municipalities, including 14 cities, 106 
towns and 144 villages. On the 18th of 
November, 1908. 12 cities had made re- 


turn, and all but one (the city of Strat- 
ford) had been carrying on reproductive 
undertakings prior to December, 1903. 
Two cities, viz., Belleville and St. Ca- 
tharines, had not made return. 


Of the towns. on the 18th of November, 
1908, 90 had made return, and 16 had not 
been heard from. Of the 90 which had 
made return 57 had been carrying on pub- 
lic utilities, and 33 had not. 

Of 184 villages 118 had made return on 
the 18th of November. Of these 21 had 
been carrying on reproductive undertak- 
ings and 97 had not. Sixteen villages had 
not been heard from. 

A number of the municipalities com- 
municated with have reported that they 
svere either constructing or purchasing 
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waterworks or electric lighting plants, as 
follows:—The City of Stratford has re- 
cently taken over the waterworks sys- 
tem. The Town of Gravenhurst has pur- 
ohased an electric lighting plant. she 
Town of Hawkesbury is constructing wa- 
terworks. The Town of Palmerston is 
purchasing an electric lighting system. 
The Town of Strathroy has purchased 
waterworks and an electric lighting 
plant. The Town of Listowel has main- 
tained a waterworks system for fire he 
tection purposes only, respecting which 
no figures have been supplied. The Vil- 
lage of Port Perry is constructing water- 
works and an electric lighting plant. 
The Village of Southampton is construct- 
ing waterworks. The Village of Alvins- 
ton maintains a waterworks system for 
fire protection purposes only, the power 
for the same being furnished by the 
Grand Trunk Railway Company at the 
rate of $1 per hour. 
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